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Favours and good offices eaſily. engage their friendhip; 
while the ſmalleſt: injury provokes their re 
Any honour or mark of diſtindtion eleve 


| every thiug is d 
rather be of the latter character, were 
| of his own diſpoſition.” Good or ill fortume is very little | 
| at our diſpoſal: And when a perſon, that has this ſe6fi- 

| bility of temper, meets with any misfortune, his forrow 
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meaſure; but they are as ſeuſibly nl: hl was: 


| tempt. People of this character have, no doubt, more 
lively enjoyments, as well as more pungent ſorrows, chan 

men of cool and ſedate tempers But, 1 believe, when = 
alanced, there is eee ee would not 


e he entirely maſler 


or reſentment takes entire poſſeſſion of him, er eee 
him of all reliſh in the common occurrences of life; the 


to mention, that men of ſuch lively 


are apt to 


en pruderice and dif. 


B% * | een, 
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paſſion, which makes them extremely ſoifible % 
AS al che accidents of life, and gives them a rely 
joy ne event, pot br e erging 


right enjoyment of which- forms tlie ehief part of our 
happineſs. Great pleaſures are much leſs frequent than 
great pains; ſo that a ſenſible temper muſt meet" with 
fewer trials in the former way than in the latter- Not 
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which are often irr 
"There is a delicacy of taſte obſervableyn ſome men, 

a wimich very much reſembles this delicacy of paſſion, and 
| produces the ſame ſenfibiltity to beauty and deformity of 
every kind, as that does to proſperity and adverſity, ob- 
 ligations and i injuries. When you preſent a poem or a 

picture to a man poſſeſſed of this talent, the delicacy of 

his feeling makes him be ſenſibly touched with every 

part of it; nor are the maſterly ſtrokes perceived with 


ne 

. be 

1 more exquiſite reliſh and ſatis faction, than the negligen. th 
C ces or abſurdities with diſguſt and uneaſineſs. A polite re 

5 | andudicious 'converſation affords him the higheſt enter- f fo 

q tainment; rudeneſs or impertinence. is as great apuniſh- de 
| went te him. In ſhort, delicaey of taſte has the ſame f o 
1 __ } effe@ as delicacy of paſſion; It enlarges the ſphere both of a1 
1 dur happineſs and miſery, and roakes us ſenſible to pains f c: 
k ging pleaſures, which eſcape the reſt of mankind. r. 
| 12 believe, however, every one will agree with me, 5 

WVC that, notwithſtanding this: reſemblance, delicacy of taſte WWF fi 

| 3 8 | is a. much to be deſired and Itivated, as delicacy of . 

| . paſſion is to be lamented, and to be remedied, if poſſible, ¶ ft 

5 ; T he good or ill accidents of life are very little at our WF o 
| | diſpoſal; but we ate pretty much maſters what, books we WF 21 
| hall read, what diverſions we ſhall partake of, and what WW « 

company we ſhall keep. Philoſophers-have.endeavoured WW p 

| to render happineſs entirely independent of every thing 4 

f external. That degree of perfection is impoſſible-to.be ti 

Ds 4 - attained: But every wiſe man will endeavour: to place his WWF 2: 

, 5 2 happineſs on ſuch objects chiefly/as depend upon himſelf: WF fe 
EE And zhat is not to be attained ſo much by any other means fl 
2 as by this delicacy of ſentiment. When a man is poſſeſſed 8 

1 of that talent, he is more happy by what pleaſes his taſte, ti 
i "19s 954 what nnen his: appetites aud receives more 2 
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tum 0 it renders the e, incapable of. the rougher 
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bs chalys wy e, e * am perſuaded; that no- i 
| thing: is ſo propet to cure us of this delicacy; of paſſion, a i 
as the nee of that. higher. and more eee 1 


A greater or leſs reliſh for — vio b 


0 the fei eee eee ee way an 


* ſome ts the ſame with ſtrong ſenſe, or at leaſt =. 


ds ſo much upon it, that they are inſeparable- In 


order to judge aright of a compoſition of genius, chere 1 
are ſo many views to be taken in, ſo many cireutnſtan- | 
ces to be compared, and ſuch a knowledge of ore] na : 


turs requiſite,” that no man, who is not poſſ 
vundeſt judgment, will ever make a tolerable critic 
TMANCES. + And this is a ne reaſbn for C * 
g a reliſh in the liberal arts. Our judgment „n 
ſtrengthen by this exerciſe: We ſhall form juſter WET 
f life: Many things, which pleaſe or afflict others, 
appear to us too frivolous to engage our attention: Ald -- 
we ſhall loſe 'by degrees that ſcnfibility-and ala of 
1. "biel 28 10 1 incom dio 84 Hit i Die 34: #1 | 
4 Baut perhaps T have gone too far, in ſaying 0 el 
tivated taſte for the polite arts extinguiſhes the paſſions, 
and renders us indifferent to thoſe objafts, which —__ 
fondly purſued by the reſt of mankind. On farther re- 
eckieh, 1 find, that it wn eakibiliny | 
| tende 1 paſſiohs ; at the ſume 
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and tender. They draw off the mind from the hurry 
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ales In the / plade, nothing is ſa improving 
to the temper: as the ſtudy of the n eithet of 


poetry, eloquence, muſic, or painting. 


taiĩn elegance of ſentiment to which. the ceſt of mankind 


are ſtrangers. The emotions which they excite are ſoft 


of buſineſs; and intereſt; cheriſn reflection; diſpoſe to 
tranquillity 3 and produce an agreeable melancholy, 
which; of all nen, * ! is mne 


| to love and friendſhip. e „ Re OY 2 


In the ſecond place, a delicacy of taſte i is id ee 
We and friendſhip, by conſining our choice to few. peo- 


ple, and making us indifferent to the company and con- 


verſation of the greater part of men. You will ſeldom 


find that mere men of the world, whatever ſtrong ſenſe 
they may be endowed with, are very nie in diſtinguiſn - 
ing characters, or in marking thoſe inſenſible differences. 
radations, which make one man preferable to ano- 
| ther, Any one, that has competent ſenſe, is ſyſficient 
for their entertainment: They talk to him, of their. plea» 


ſure and affairs, with the ſame frankneſs that they we 
to another; and finding many, who are fit to. ſupply his 


place, they never feel any vacancy or want in dis ab- b 


ſence, But, to make uſe of the alluſion of a celebrated 


Frenchꝰ author, the judgment may be compared to a 
clock. or wateb, where the moſt ordinary machine is 
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can point out the minutes and 
| the ſmalleſt differences of time. | 

geſted his knowledge both of and men, has little 
| enjoyment but in the company of a few ſel 
nions. He feels too ſenſibly, how much a 

mank ind fall ſhort of the notions which he 
And, his affections being thus confined 
| if they were more general and 
| gaiet 
| himinto a 
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. 'OTHING: ai more ry urpriz 
than the extreme liberty, v 
country, of communicating whatever we pleaſe to the 
public, and of openly cenſuring every meaſure, n 
into by the king or his miniſters. Tf the adminiſtration 
reſolye upon war, it is affirmed, that, either wilfully or 
ignorantly, they miſtake the intereſts of the nation, and 
that peace, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, is infinitely 
preferable,” If the paſſion of the miniſters lie towards 
peace, our political writers breathe nothing but-warand  . _ 
_ devaſtation, and repreſent. the pacific conduct of the gu. 2? 
vernment as mean and pufillanimous. KAnn FT 


7 * 


is not indulged in any other government, either rex = 
can or mouarchical; in HoLLawn and Venice, more $28 
than in FRANCE-or SPAIN ; it may very natu!: 
occaſion to a queſtion; How it bappent n Ber. 8 * 
Tal alone enfoys this peculiar privilege?" 1 42 

- The reaſon, why the laws indulge us in o ed A o ert; I. 
end to be derived from our mixed form of gove 1 75 
which is neither wholly an wholl; h 
lican. It will be found, if miſtake: TS, 


tion in politics, that the two extremes 40 erer = 8 
liberty and ſlavery, commonly approach neareſt to exch, - : 8 
other; and that, as you depart from the extremes, an 
mix a W of monarchy with- e the government f . 
»„ Wn wng rio 8 


10 5 EC 8 A * * 
h ee Ae more free; and, on the other hand 
when you mix a little of liberty with onarch: che yoke 
| becomes always the more grievous and intolerable. In a 
government, ſuch as that of France, which is abſolute, . 
and where law, cuſtom, and'religion'concur, all of them, 
to make the people fully ſatisfied with their condition, 
the monarch cannot entertain any jealouſy againſt his ſub- 
jects, and therefore is apt to in indulge them in great #berties . 
both of ſpeech and action. In a government altogether | 
republican, ſuch ag that of Hoizand, where there is jo 
5 magiſtrate fe emintnt to give jealouſy to the ſlate, there 
is no danger in intruſting the magiſtrates with large 
diſeretionary powers; and though many advantages re- 
falt from ſuch powers, in preſerving peace and order, yet 
they lay a conſiderahle reſtraint on men's actions, and 
make every private citizen pay a great ref] pect to the 
government. Thus it ſeems evident, that the two ex- 
tremes of abſohite monarchy. and of a republic, approach 
near to each other in fame material circumſtances. In 
the Au, the niagiſtrate has no jealouſy: of the people: in 
the ſecond, the people ha ve none of the magiſtrate; Which 
want of jealouſy begets a mutual-confidence and truſt in 
both caſes, and produces a ſpeeies of liberty enn 
ies, and of arbitrary power in republic. | 
. Fo juſtify the other part of the foregoing e 5 
that, i in every government, the means are moſt wide of 
each other, and that the mixtures of monarehy and li- 
berty render the yoke either more eaſy or more grie vaus; 
I mult take notice of a remark in TAeirus with regard 
to the Romans under the emperors, that they neither 
could bear total flavery nor total liberty, Nee totam 
ſervitutem, nec totam libertatem pati paſſunt. This re- 
mark a bene Poet bas tranſlated 1 e to the 


eee 
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19 waken to: theſe. nee Folger the 
CY nenen government under the emperors as à mixture 

of deſpotiſm and liberty, where the deſpotiſm prewailed; 
aud the Excrisk government as a mixture of AR | 
kind, where the liberty predominates. The conſequer . 
are oonformable to the foregoing obſervation; : __ _ : 
as may be expected from thoſe mixed forms of:governs 
ment, which beget a mutual watchfulneſs and jealouſy. { 
The Ronan emperars. were, many. of them, ihe moſt 
frightful nn. mee diſgrace 


r jealo * ces ae caval — 
men of Ron bore with impatience the dominiou of 2 
family, which, but a little before, was no wiſe ſuperior : 
On: the other hand, as the republican part 1 
ver ere eee ee > 
great mania monarchy, it is obliged, for its own pre- 
ſer vation, to maintain a watchful jealouſy over the ma 
_ giltrates, to remove all diſeretionary powers, and to ſe- | f 

cure every one's life and fortune by general and inflexi- 
ble laws. No action muſt be deemed a crime but what j | 

the law has -plainly determined to be ſuch: No crime 
muſt be imputed to a/ man but from a legal proof before 

his judges; and even theſe judges muſt be his fellow- 

ſubjects, who are obliged, by their own intereſt, to have 

a watchful eye over the encroachments and ene a 

the miniſters. From theſe cauſes it proceeds, 
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the other. The ſpirit of the 
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is as much lib 
GREAT BRITAIN, as there were 


F ...... i. 


r eee puck at liberty of the 


preſs. in theſe kingdoms, beyond pr is indulged in any 


other go ernment. It is apprehended, that arbitrary 
power would ſteal in upon us, were we not i to | 
prevent its progreſs, and were there not an gay method 
of conveying; the alatm from one end of the Kit ms 160 
eopl muſt frequently ently 
in order to curb the ambition of the court 5 and 


* 


the dread of rouzing this ſpirit muſt de employed to pre- 
vent that ambition. Mt Nothing fo! effcQual co this. par- 


| ing, wii and. genius: of the nation pou be employed on 
the ſide of. freedom, and every one be animated to its 


ce. As long, therefore, as the republican part of 
— government can, maintain itſelf againſt Wann 
ical, it will naturally be careful to keep the preſs open, 
as of importance to its on preſer vation. 
It muſt however be allowed, that the unbounded li- 
berty of the preſs, though it be difficult, perhaps im. 

poſſible, to propoſe a ſuitable remedy for it, is one of on 
. een mixt ren een 222 
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=  eftent — betwees! one form of government 
ad arab whether every form may not become 
00d or ccording as it is well or illladminiſtered*? 
-W vrotle once admitted, that all governments are alike, 
add that the only difference conſiſts in the character and 
conduct of the governors, moſt political diſputes would be ; LR 
at an end, and all Zeal for one conſtitution above another, — 
muſt be eſteemed mere bigotry and folly. But, though e 
a friend to moderation, I cannot for bear condemning this | | 
| eptimebt/264:Dbuld be fury t Wil that humanen | 
fairs admit of no greater ſtability, than hat they receive - WM 
* fromthe caſual humours and characters of particular men. n g 
It is true; thoſe who maintain, that the goodaeſs! _ „ 
all governme it conſiſts in the goodneſs of the adminiſtras | 
tion, may cite many particular inſtances in hiſtory, 20 
where the very fame. government, in different hands, bas 5 
varied ſuddenly into the two oppoſite extremes of good . 
and bad. Compare the Faexon government under i 1 
xx III. and under HENRT IV. Oppreſſion, levity, arti- 6 = 
ee on the Fart of the rulers; faction, ſedition, treachery, F _ —_ 
on the part of the ſubjects: Thale „ A 
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— mere nn to * ee changed; ad 
all from the difference of the'teajper'andcondutt of theſe 
ow dane ex. Tnſtances: of WINE 1 


abſolute governments muſt very much 
neee 


e if — checks ee —4 
by the conſtitution, had really no influence, and made it 
not the intereſt, even of bad men, to act for the publio 
good.” Such is the intention of theſe fottns of governs 
ment, and ſuch is their real effect, where they are wiſes 
ly conſlituted: As on the other hand, they are the ſource 
of all diſotder, and of the blackeſt crimes, where either 
fill or honeſty has oe WR nn 3 


nnen e eee 


380 great is the force of laws, and 6f ir tive in 
of government, and ſo little dependence have e 
the humours and tempers of men, that conſequences al- 


moſt us general and certain may ſometimes be deduced 


Fg oe 


from them, ks 10 weh che ma ther 101 - rea wal 
ford üs. and 3 

The donſtienclon: of the „ee ane 8 ths 
whole legiſlative power to the people, without lowing | 


a negative voice either to the tiobility or conſuls; This 
unbounded power they poſſeſſed in à collective, not in a 


repreſentative body. The conſequences. were: When 


the people, by ſucceſs and conqueſt, had become very 


numerous, and had ſpread themſelves to a great diſtance 


* 
LY 


— barries almoſt e . — tee 
foro, moſt cajoled by every one that affected popularity: 
They were ſupported in idleneſs by the general diſtri- 
bution of corn, and by particular bribes, which they re- 7 
_ ceived from almoſt every candidate: By this means, they 
became every day more licentisus, and the Campus 
Maxrros was & perpetual ſeene of tumult und ſedition: 
Armed flaves were introduced among theſe raſcally citi- 
Lens; ſo that the whole government fell into anarchy, 
and the greateſt happineſs; which the RoMans could 
look for, was the deſpotic power of the CARS. Such 
46 the effects of democracy without 2 repreſentative. _ 
A Nobility may poſſeſs the whole, or any part of the 
— powet of a ſtate, in tuo different ways. Either 
every nobleman: ſhares the power as part of the whole 
body, or the whole body enjoys the power as compoſed 
ol parts, which have each a diſtin@ power and authority. 
The VIIIa ariſtocracy is an inſtance of the firſt 
kind of government: The Poris of the ſecond. In the 
VIXETTAN government the whole body of nobility poſ- 
mates dhe whole power, and no nobleman has any autho- 
Ttsn government every nobleman, by means of his fiefs, 
has a diſtinct hereditary authority over his vaſſals, and 
the whole body has no authority but what it receives 
| froth the concurrence of its parts. The different:opera» 
tions and tendencies of theſe two ſpecies: of government 
might be made apparent even à priori. A VENETIAN 
nobility is preferable to à Porte, let the humyurs and 
_ eee A nobility, | 1 
who poſſeſs their power in-comimnen, will preſerve peace == 
e, both among thetaſelves, and their fubjettsz: f 
ur no lama can, have OY * 5 controul 
"thy 


ls 


EY 


— private eee D 


3 * 
5 294 k 


> "the vl bly, boweren it marabagek ſome individuals. 
There will be a diſt inction of rank between the _ 
and e bat this. will be the only diſtinction in the 
The whole nobility will form one body, and me 
1 el google another, without any of thoſe private fend 
WE and -animoſities, which-ſpread-ruin and deſolation every 
= where. It is eaſy to ſee the diſadvantages of a bun 
_ nobility ! in every one of theſe particulars. +» + 
- Tr. It is poſſible ſo to:conſiitute a free government, as 1 
= 8 perſon, call him a doge, prince, or e king, ſhall 
poſſeſs a large ſhare of power, and ſhall form a proper 
4 balance or counterpoiſe to the other parts of tlie legiſla- 
dure. This chief magiſtrate may be either clectide o 
e eee though the former inſtitution may, to 
A LT views Appear the moſt advantageous; yet "= 
| zccurate inſpection will diſtover in eee er 
veniencies 1550 in tlie Jutesov/Sfach as are founded on 
cauſes and prineiples een, The fille 
ing of the throne, in ſuch. à government; is a point of 
| t00 great and too general inteteſt, not to divide the 8 
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4 | of ills,may be «pprebended, almoſt with ce 
| on every vacancy. The prince elected muſt- be either 
bo 5 a Foreigner or a N tive: The former will be ignorant 
bol the people whom he i is to govern; ſuſpicious of his 
dier ſubjects, and ſuſpected by them ; giving bis © 


but of enriching themſelves in the quickeſt manner 
while their maſter's fa vour and authority are able o 
ee A native will ern inte ate 0 * 
" BEK | fo LW bis 


tes not the intereſts o ; 


1 penphs: into fact ions: Whence a civil War, be greateſt 


dene entirely. to ſtrangers, who will have nd wo 
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GP ad ett oe. 


As 


qua — ne x ooo 
8. ever to be given to merit alone, and will always | 
ce the candidates — — or We in 
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But in order to prove more fully; that politios' admit of 
general truths, which are invariable by the bumour of |. 
education either of ſabject or ſovereign, it may not bs TE 
| amiſs to obſerve ſome other principles of ny dienoe, 
| which may ſeem to deſerve that charaſter, GO ot 

lt may eaſily be obſerved,” that, though free go 
at have been commonly the moſt happy for thoſe , 
Who partake of their freedom; yet are they the moſt 
ebay oppreſſive to their provinces: And this obs 


nen e ſpeaking of. When a monarch extends his L 
domigions by conqueſt, he-ſoon learns to confider his old | 

and his new ſubjects as on the ſame footing; becauſe, in 
reality, all his ſubjects are to him the ſame, except the 
few friends and favourites, with whom he is perſonally 


- He does not, therefore, make any Allie. 
tin awer them in his general hre and, at the ſame. 
time, is careful to pre vent all lar acts of oppreſſion 

on the one as well us on the other. But a free ſtate ne- 

e a makes a great * and muſt hay, do 

Vor. I. Ps 0 ſo, 


x „ {Ile 
co. till ges lesen 40 love their; nei 


: - _ __ themſelves. The conquerors, in ſuch —— . 


all legiſlators,” and will be ſure to contrivs matters, by 
reſtrictions on trade, and by taxes, ſo as to draw ſome 
private, as well as public, advantage from their conqueſts, 
Provineial governors have alſo a better chance, in à re: 
public, to eſcape. with their plunder, by means of bribe, 
own ſtate to be enriched by.the ſpoils of the ſubje& pro- 
vinces, will be the more inclined to tolerate ſuch, abuſe 
{ Not to mention, that it is a neceſſary precaution in 2 
free ſtate to change the governors frequently; which 
| obliges theſe. temporary tyrants. to be more expeditious 
and rapacious, that they may accumulate ſufficient wealth 
| before they give place to their ſueceſſors. What cruel 
*: tyrants; were the Romans, over the world during the 
time of their commonwealth ! It js true, they had laws 


to prevent oppreſſion in their provincial magiſtrates; but 
Cicxro informs Us, that the Ronans could not hettes | 
| |  conſult:the; intereſts, of the proyinces than by repealing | 1 
fe theſe very. laws. For, in that caſe, ſays he, our mags | 


trates, having entire impunity, would plunder no more 
than would ſatisfy their own rapaeiouſneſs; whereas, Sk 
preſent, they muſt alſo ſatisfy that of their judges, and 
| of all the great men in RoWE, of whoſe protection they 
ſtand in need. Who can read of the eryelties and op- 
preſſions of VERRES without horror and aſtoniſhment ? 
And who'is not touched with indignation. to hear, that, 
after Cict᷑xo had exhauſted on that abandoned eriminal 2 
all the thunders of his eloquence, and had prevailed ſo ; 
far as to get him condemned to the utmoſt extent of the "mn 
| laws; yet that cruel tyrant lived peaceably to old age, 2 
in opulence and eafe, and, thirty years afterwards, was 2 
pun into the proſeription _ Marx ANTHONY, on ac- 
| count 
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no hi ell. ad all the moſt virtuous men of Roux? 
the ion of t wealth, the Roman 
roke becamt eaber upon the pc intel un Farrun in- 
EN e feet e . Wee that many of the 


worſt e rs, DouiTIanÞ+; for inftance, were vateful 
| to prevent all oppreſſion on the provinces. In t Tray 
| AR1V9's time; Gar was eſteemed ticher'than-TTALY is 
; ſelf : Norj-do 1 find, during the hole time of the Ro- 


MAN monarchy, that the empire becam 
pulous in auh of i its 4 pg wood en er alou 
by The opptetiicn ha r of the At ann over 
their ſubject ſtates in Arama went fo far, wwe learn 
from Porrnros ||; that not content with es 


very high rent, they Alſo loaded them with man: 
takes. If we paſs from ancient to modern ti nes, we 
Nl Had the obſervation to hold- The provides of ab- 


of free ſtates. Compare the Pais conguit of 


privileges as ſhould naturally make it challenge better 
is alſo an obvious inſtance to the ſame 1 nc tewtN 


23 Anm. libs 1. cap 3 35 278: 345 65 role 77 1175 85 t 55 
A ae fa vith Pp Rühn 513 "Its 93 105 „ | 


t Bgregiun det libertati 4 4 14 , . 
ITALIA, quam imbellis urbana plebs, nibil vulidumt i exits je 


quod externum cogitarent.” ect Renan; 
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rbitant wealth, where he fat wich Ct: 


+ leſs rich or po- | 


half of all the produce of the 146d; which ef was 


ſolute: monarchies are always better treated than thoſe | 
with IazLavD, and you will be convinced of this truth; 
| cho this latter kingdom, being, ina good meaſure, * 
pebpled from Exoranp, poſſeſſes ſo many rights-and | 


treatment than that of a conquered province. Jo ee | 
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\ There i is ab öbfer wölbt 0 MachravzI, with ropked't to 
conqueſts of 'ALEXANDER the Great, which, I think, 
wy be regarded as one of thoſe eternal political truths, 
which no time nor accidents can vary. It may ſeem 
ftrange; ſays that politician, that ſuch ſudden conqueſts, 
as thoſe of ALEXANDER, ſhould be poſſeſſed ſo peaceably 
by his ſucceſſors, and that the PERSTAMs, during all the 
confuſions and eivil wars among the CREEK B, never 
made the ſmalleſt effort towards the recovery of thei 
ing che cauſe of this remarkable event, we may'confider, 
that a monarch may govern his fubjects in two different 
Ways. He may either follow the maxims of the eaſtern 
princes,” and . ſtretch his authority ſo far as to leave no 
diſtinction of rank among his! ſubje&ts, but what pre 
ce6ds immediately from himſelf ; no advantages of birth; 

: no hereditary honours and poſſeſſions; and, in a _ : 
no credit among the people, except from his commiſſion 
alone. Or à monarch may exert his power after a 
milder manner, like other EUROPEAN princes ʒ and leave 

_ other fources of honour, - beſide: his ſmile and favour : 

Birth, titles, poſſeſſions, valour, integrity, knowledge, 

or great and fortunate atchievements. In the former 

ſpecies of government, after a conqueſt, it is impoſſible 


a 
I 
C 
L 
the people, fo much perſonal-credit and authority as to . 
k 


ever to ſhake off the yoke; ſince no one poſſeſſes, among 
1 begin ſuch an enterprize: Whereas, in the latter, the 
leaſt misfortune, or diſcord among the victors, will en- 
Tk * . { 
1 Courage the vanquiſhed to take arms, Who have leaders 7 
4 n. 
ll ready to A and conduct them in e pee b 
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"San is the. reaſoning. of Macutaves, which ſeems - 
ſolid and concluſive; though I wiſh he had not mixed 
falſehood with truth, in aſſerting, that monarchies, go- 
verned according to eaſtern policy, though more r 
kept when once ſubdued, yet are the moſt difficult to 
ſubdue; fince they cannot contain any powerful labject, 
whoſe diſcontent and faction may facilitate the enter, 
prizes of an enemy. For beſides, that ſuch a.tyrannical 
government enervates the courage of men, and renders 
them indifferent towards the fortunes of their ſovereign; 
befides this,, I ſay, we find by experience, that even the. 
temporary and. delegated authority of the generals. mg 
magiſtrates; being always, in ſuch governments, as. 
ſolute within its ſphere, as that of the prince hin ſelf x | 
is able, with barbarians, accuſtamed to a blind ſubmiſ- 0 
ſion, to produce the moſt dangerous and fatal revolutions. 
So that, in every reſpect, a gentle government is prefer. 
able, and gives the e ſecurity. to che ſovereign as 
well as to the ſubject. p 1 

| Legiſlators, edevafore; che” not to "ig the 8 
government of a ſtate entirely to chance, but ought to 
provide a ſyſtem of laws to regulate the adminiſt ration 
of public affairs to the lateſt poſterity. Effects will al- 
ways correſpond to cauſes; and wiſe regulations, i in any 
commonwealth, are the moſt valuable legacy that can be 
left to future ages. In the ſmalleſt court or office, the | 
wes ſtated forms and methods, by which buſineſs muſt be 
wr conducted, are found to be a conſiderable check on the 
natural depravity of mankind. Why ſhould not the « | 


"ang be the ſame in public affairs? Can we aſcribe the. fe bi- 
Wy lity and wiſdom of the VERNETIAN government, through 
„ ſo many ages, to any thing but the form of eme 


; Andy is it not ealy to point out thoſe defects i in the ori- 
els 78 if "a 5 e eee WS © 


22 1 wa ry 4 * in. 
_ ginal cobftirarios,>whiah? produced the tumiltuows go. 
vernments of ATHENS and If And enden at lafl in 
the ruin of thefe two famous republics? And ſo little 
dependance has this afaie/on the humours: — ü 
of particular men, that gute part of the fame” republic 
may be wiſely conducted, and another weakly, by the 
very fame men, merely on account of the Wifference of 
the forms and inſtitutions by which fe parts are re- 
golated. Hiſtorians inform Lad that this was actually 
the caſe with Gzxoa. For While the ſtate was al ways 
full of ſedition, and tumult, and difordet, the bank of 
St Grone, which had become a conſiderable part of the 
people, was conducted, for ſevetat word with re Wn 
Inregtity and wiſdem. LA 
The ages of greateſt public ant are 181 ; in 1b 
eminent for private virtue. Good laws may beget order 
and moderation in the government, where the manners 
and cuſtoms have inſtilled little humanity or  juftice into 
the tempers of men. The moſt illuftrious period of the 
Roman biſtory, conſidered in a political view, is. that 
between the beginning of the firſt and end of the Taſt 
Pome war; the due balance between the nobility and 
people being then fixed by the conteſts of the tribunes, 
and not being yet loſt by the extent of conqueſts. Vet 
at this very time, the horrid practice of poiſoning was fo 
common, that, during ory of a chen, 2 PRE volt 


4 


1 Eſempio weramente raro, 2 da Filoſofi i intante loro PIE”: & 
vedute Republiche mai non trovato, wedere dentro ad un medęſimo cer- 

% chio; fra medefimi cittadini, In liberta, 2 la tirannide, la vita civile 
Ela coratta, la giuſtitia & la licenza ; perebe quello ordine ſula mm- 

tiere quella citta piena di cgſiumi antiebi & venerabili. E Hegli au- 
veniſſe ¶ che col tempo in gui modo auverrs ) 4 gue SAN Gioscie tutta 

| quel! la cittd ocerpaſſe, ſarrebbe guella una Republica pin dalla Vex: E- 
TIANA memorabile. Della Hiſt, Florentine, lib. 8. 


ca itall 
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Po: 4 Semmben | © - 
, -apita wit r ctime above three thouſand o perſons in 
15 a part of Iraur; and found informations of this nature 
8 ſtill multiplying upon him. There is a ſimilat, or ra- 
T ther a worſe//inſtanee +; in the more early times of the 
4 commonwealth. 80 depraved in private life were that 
0 people, whom in their hiſtories we ſo much admire, 1 
# | doubt not but they were really more virtuous during the | 
"4 time of the two Triumvirates; when they were tearing 
* 

8 

F 

E 

" 


their common country to pieces, and ſpreading ſlaughter 
and deſolation over the _ _—_ earth, pp cr for os 
choice of tyrants 8 | 

Here, then, is a Laſfcient Luan 10 eu 
with the utmoſt ZEAL, in every free ſtate, thoſe forms 
and inſtitutions, by which liberty is ſecured, the public 


1 good conſulted, and the avarice or ambition of r e 
er men reſtrained and puniſhed: Nothing does more ho- 
#4 nour to human nature, than to ſee it ſuſceptible of fo 
to noble a paſſion; as nothing can be a greater indication 
* of meanneſs of heart in any man, than to ſee him deſti- 
1 tute of it, A man wWho loves only himſelf, without re- 0 8 
* gard to friendſhip and deſert, merits the ſevereſt blame; 
1d and a man, who is only ſuſceptible of friendſhip, without 
+ public ſpirit, or a regard to the ch is deficient 1 
« in the moſt material part of virtue. hr EN avs 65 
0 Dior abs hone nee eee eee ee 
1 on at preſent. There are enow of zealots on both ſides 
alt 1 . ener eee eee ans ran wa 
| 1 r 77 neee 2 : 
i Y 12 r „ . 40. cap 5 een we e 
t * 17 ur 2 ih deni -ontre 4. „ 
He . 1 pour le choix * Conz. | 1 
lly ; 


15 


"= E488 A T n. 
pretence of public good, purſue the intereſts and * ; 


their particular faction. For my part, I ſhall always be 
more fond of promoting moderation than zeal; 'though 
| i perhaps the ſureſt way of producing moderation in every 
Party is to increaſe/ our zeal for the publie. Let us 
therefore try, if it be poſlible, from the foregoing 'doc- 
trine, to draw a leſſon of moderation with regard to the 
parties, into which our country is at preſent divided; 
at the ſame time, that we allow not this moderation ta 
abate the induſtry and paſſion, with which every indivi- 
dual is bound to purſue the good of his count. 
| ; { Thoſe: who either attack or defend a miniſter in-ſuch a 
government as ours, where tbe utmoſt liberty is allowed, 
always carry matters to an extreme, and exaggerate his 
merit or demerit with regard to the public. His ene- 
mies are ſure to charge him with the greateſt enormities, 
both in domeſtic and foreign management; and there is 
/ no meanneſs or crime, of which, in their account, he i 1s 
not capable. Unneceſſary wars, ſcandalous treaties, pro- 
fuſion of public treaſure, oppteſſive taxes, every kind 
of mal-adminiftration is aſcribed to him. To aggravate 
the charge, his pernicious conduct, it is ſaid, will extend 
its baneful influence even to poſterity, by undermining 
, | the beſt conſtitution in the world, and diſordering that 
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our anceſtors, during ſo many centuries, have been ſo 
happily governed. He is not only a wicked miniſter in 
himſelf, but has removed eyery ſeeurity provides againſt 
wicked miniſters for the future. 5 
On the other hand, the partizans of the miniſter By : 
his panegyric run as high as the accuſation againſt him, 
and celebrate his wiſe, ſteady, and moderate conduct in 
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; the, merit of all theſe blefings i is aſcribed. ſolely. to the $15 
miniſter. At the ſame time, he crowns. all is. other | 
- merits, by a religious care of the beſt, cqntituti ion 
World, which he has preſerved in all its parts, and, bas 
_ tranſmitted entire, to bathe happineſs and ſec 
_ lateſt po 


/ ble: fan: either af. ang to run ſo high, were it not for 
this contradiction. If our conſtitution be really that : 
noble. fabric, the. pride of BRITAIN, the envy of our neighs.\ 
| bours, raiſed by. the labour of ſo many. centuries, repaired | 


 profufion of blood; I ſay, if our conſtitution does in any | 


fered a wicked and weak miniſter to goyern triumphant- 
ly for a courſe of twenty years, when oppoſed by the 


liberty of tongue and pen, in parliament, and in their 
frequent appeals to the people. But, if the miniſter be ö 
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8 party, no wonder they begęt an extra- 2 


orginary ferment on both ſides, and fill the nation with 
violent animoſities. But I would. fain perſuade theſe 
$5, that theres a flat ;contrad litigo both in 
rie, and that it were. impoſſi· 
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at the expence of ſo many milliont, and cemented by ſuch a 


degree deſerve theſs eulogies, it would never have ſuf- 


_ greateſt geniuſes in the nation, who exerciſed the utmoſt 


wicked and weak, to the degree ſo ſtrenuouſly infiſted on, 
the conſtitution mult he faulty in its original principles, 
aa he: cannot ana bet a en with b nodeemiving 
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the beſt form of government in the world. A conſtitu- 
tion is only ſo far good, as it provides u remely againſt | 
mal-adminiſtration; and if the Bntrtsn, when” in its 
greateſt vigour, and repaired by two ſuch remarkable 
events, as the Revolution and Acceſſion, by which out an- 
cient royal family was ſacrificed to it; if our 09a ra X 
I ſay, with ſo great advantages, does not, in fact, provide 
any ſucli remedy, we ate rather beholden © any miniſter | 
who undermines it, and * us an opp | * | 
erefting a better in its place. e 
I would employ the fame topics to moderate the 100 
of thoſe who defend the miniſter. Ts our conſtitution ſo 
excrllent? Then a change of miniſtry can be vo doch : 
dreadful event; fince it is effential to ſuch a couſtitu : 
in every miniſtry, both to preſerve itſelf” ee 
tion, and to prevent all enormities in the adminiſtrations = 
I our conftitation very bad # Then ſo extraordinary 4 
| jealouſy and apprehenſion, on account: of changes, i is ill 
placed; and a man ſhould no more be anxious in this 
caſe, than a huſband, who had married a woman from 
the ſtews, ſhould be watchfal to prevent her infidelity. 
Public affairs, in ſuch a government, muſt neceſſarily. 
go to confuſion, by whatever hands they are conducted; 
and the zeal of putriots is in that caſe mueh leſs requiſite 
than the patience and fabmiſſion of philoſophers.” The 
virtue and good intentions of ' Cato” and BrvTus are 
highly laduable; but to what purpoſe did their zeal 
ſerve? Only to haften the fatal period of the Roman = 
government, and render its een . 4ying ago. 
nies more violent and painful. Gt HDD OE ORG 
I would not be underſtood to ments that onal affairs 
deſerve no care and. attention at . Would men be 
; | moderate ? 
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let and conſiſtent, their claims might be admitted; 
at leaſt might be examined. The country-party might 


' Rill aſſert, that our conſtitution, though excellent, will 


admit of mal-adminiſtration to a certain degree; and 
therefore, if the miniſter be bad, it is proper to oppoſe 
him with a ſuitable degree of zeal. And, on the other 
hand, theycourt-party may be allowed, upon the ſuppo- 
ſition that the miniſter were good, to defend, and with 
ſome zeal too, his adminiſtration. I would only perſuade 
men not to contend, as if they were fighting. pro aris et 
forts, and change a good conſtitution into a bad e FT 
Thi violence of their factions. 

I have not here conſidered any thiog that i is Kr 
in the preſent coſtroverſy. In the beſt civil conſtitution, 
where every man is reſtrained by 1 the moſt rigid laws, it 
is eafy to diſcover either the good or bad intentions of a 
_ miniſter, and to judge, whether his perſonal character 
deſerve love or hatred. But ſuch queſtions are of little 
importance to the public, and lay thoſe, who employ 
their pens upon them, under a juſt e er of 
err aer or of 0 | 
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a the eafibefs with which the many are governed by 
the few and the implicit ſubmiſſion,” with which men 
reſign their own ſentiments and paſſions to thoſe of their 
| rulers. When we enquire by what means this wonder 
is d, we ſhall find, that, as Foxcx is always on the 
fide f the govituudalbpgbrerates have nothing 'to ſup- 
port them but opinion. It is; therefore, on opinion on- 
ly that government is founded; and this maxim extends 
to the moſt deſpotic and moſt military governments, as 
well as to the moſt: free and moſt popular. The ſoldan 
26f Eaver, or the emperor of Rowe, might drive his 
harmleſs ſubjects, like brute beaſts; againſt their ſenti- 
4 ee inclination: Hot: he muſt, at leaſt; have led 
His eee pretor eee by their 
„eee e eee le ne mid vile o bank 
Opinion is of two kinds, eee c 
underſtand the ſenſe of the general advantage which is 
reaped from government ; together with the perſuaſion, 
that the particular government, which is eſtabliſhed, is 
f equally advantageous with any other that could eaſily be 
ſettled. When this 9 prevails among the genera- 
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lity of a ſtate, or among thoſe who have the | force 10 
Right i is of two kinds, aabghat to — wad right | to 
PRorxxrr. What prevalence opinion of the firſt kind 
has over mankind, may eaſily be, undsrſtood, by obfſerv- * 
ing the attachment which all nations have to their an- 
cient government, and even to thoſe names which have 
had the ſanRion of antiquity; Antiquity always begets 
the opinion of right; and whatever diſadvantageons ſen= 
timents we may entertain of mankind, they ate always 
found to be prodigal both. of blood and trxaſure in 75 
maintetianoe of public-juſtice,” There is, indeed, no par- 
ticular, in which, at firſt ſight, there may appear a great- 
er contradicion in the frame of the human mind than 


without ſhame or remorſe, to neglect all the ties of ho- 
nour and morality, in order to ſervme their party; and 


yet, when a faction is formed upon a point of right or 
principle, there is no occaſion, where men diſcover a 


- greater obſtinacy, and a more determined ſenſe of juſtice 


and equity. The ſame ſaciak diſpoſition of . 
the cauſe: of theſe contradictory appeuranees. . 
It is fufficiently underſtood, that the opinion of Sight 


to property is of moment in all matters of goverament. 
A noted author has made property the foundation of all 


government; and moſt of our political writers ſeem in- 
clined to follow him in that particular. This is carry- 
ing the matter too far; but fill it muſt be awned, that 
the opinion of ai] to PREY has'a: 1 eee ee in 
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on Covennnent: . ai 
4 ae therefore, of public intereſt, 
of right to ho aer 0nd ot. right dene. are all go: 
veruments founded, and all authority of the fer o 
the many. Thete are indeed other principles, which 
add force to theſe, and determine, limit, or alter. their 
operation; ſuch as. ſelſainteręſt, fear, aud Aſfection: But 
ſtill we may aſſert, that theſe other principles RAE 
4 no- influence alone, but ſuppoſe the ; 

of thoſe opinions above mentioned. They ge, theres 
fore, to be eſteemed the ee ee. original pria | 
cĩples of governments alum e e e wa l 
5 * Aer o © 


ü 8 las 8 Aiden from Aus grone- i 
ion wt ich we receive from gover men. it i OY. 1 
evident that ziſtrate's authority muſt he antece, | 
dently.eſtabliſbed, atleaſt be hoped for, in order. to pro. 
a ———— Tbe et . max 


| haokn of ae dae en mn AA dhe Haze even 
ver center in any partieular ſet of men, if theſe men had 
no other title to magiſtraey, and had no ſeparate. influ- 
ence over the opinions of mankind. The ſame obſerva- 
tion may be extended to the other two principles of fear 
and aſſectian. No man would have any reaſon to fear 
the fury of a tyrant, if he had no authority over any 
but from fear ſince, as a ſingle man, his bodily force 
tan reach but a ſmall way, and all ibe farther power he 
poſſeſſes muſt be founded either on our own opinion, or 5 
on the preſumed opinion of others. And though affaBtien | . 
to wildom and virtue in a ſevereigu extends very far, | : 
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_ houſe being choſen by them as their r 
as the public ' guardians of their li 


beate is proportion to ehe property ey "power of al 
nf aaigblinccly true. For tliough te people are 


apt to attach themſelves more to the houſe of commons, 
than to any other member of marie thee 


ty; yet ee 
8 to 


inſtances where the houſe, even when in oppoſitic 


the crown, bas not been followed by the people; as we 
may particularly obſerve of the tory houſe of commons in 
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the reign of YO, Wititan. Were the members obli⸗ 


ged to receive inſtructions from their con: 


the Doron deputies, this would entirely alter the nds. 
and if ſuch immenſe power and riches, as thoſe of all the 
commons of Gxzar Barraix, were brought into the 
ſcale, it is not eaſy to coriceive, that the crown could 
either influence that multitude of people, or withſtand 
that overbalance of property. It is true, the crown has 
great influence over the collective body in the elections 
of members; but were this influence, which at preſent 
is only exerted once in ſeven years, to be employed in 
bringing over the people to every vote, it would ſoon be 
waſted ; and no ſkill, popularity, or revenue could 6 
port it. I muſt, therefore, be of opinion, that an altera- 
tion in this particular would introduce a total alteration 


in our government, and would ſoon reduce it to a pure 


republic; and, perhaps, to a republic of no inconvenient ' 
form. For though the people, collected in a body like 


the Roman tribes, be quite unfit for government, yet, 


when diſperſed in ſmall bodies, they are more ſuſcepti- 
ble both of reaſon and order; the force of popular cur- : 
rents and tides is, in a great meaſure, broken; and the 


public intereſt may be purſued with ſome method and 
_ conſtancy. But 1 it 15 needleſs to reaſon any farther con- 


cerning 2 form of government, which is never likely to 
have place in GREAT BRITAIN, and which ſeems not to 
be the aim of any party amongſt us. Let us cheriſh and 
improve our ancient government as much as poſſible, 
without encouraging a paſſion for ſuch dangerous : no- 
velties. "RP 
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1 THE orion or ' GoveRNMENT, | 
AN, born ina Lady compelled to maintain 
ſociety; from — * from var rer inelination, 
and from habit. The ſame creature, in his farther pro- 
greſs, is engaged to eſtabliſh political ſociety, in order 
to EE 22 z; without which there can be no 
Oy them; nor fafety; nor mutual intercourſe; 
We are, ere to look upon all the vaſt apparatus of 
our goverument, as having ultimately no other object or 


23 1K 
5 * 


purpoſe but the diſtribution of juſtice, or, in other 


words, the ſupport of the twelve judges. Kings and 
parliaments, fleets and armies, officers of the court and 
revenne, ambaſſadors, miniſters, and privy-counſellors, 
are all ſubordinate in their end to this part of admini- 


ſtration. Even the clergy, as their duty leads them to 


inculcate-morality, may juſtly be thought, ſo far as re- 
gards ha cure to have no ber uſeful 1 of one 
inſtitution. . ” 

All men e ſenfible 2 e of Juſtice to 
maintain peace aud order; and all men are ſenſible of 
ſociety. Yet, avewithſtanding this "og and obvious 
neceſſity, ſuch is the frailty or perverſeneſs of our na- 
ture! it is impoſſible to keep men, "faithfully and uner- 
ringly, in the paths o juſtice. Some extraordinary cir- 
. appen, in Which a man finds his in- 

D 3 tereſts 
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cannot cure. They muſt inſtitute ſome perſons 


tereſts to be more promoted by fraud or rapine, than 
hurt by the reach which his injuſtice makes in ti 
cial union. But much more frequently, he is feduced 
from his great and important, but diſtant intereſts, by 
the allurement of preſent, though often very frivolous 
temptations. This great weakneſs is incurable in hu- 
r YO EO ORE EO 7c 
Men muſt, bing endevrouy to pitiiace what hos 
the appellation of magiſtrates, whoſe peeuliar office” it 


is, to point out the decrees of equity, to puniſh tranſ- 


greſſors, to correct fraud and violence, and to oblige. 


men, however teluctant, to conſult chaix, own real and 
permanent intereſts. In a word, OBEDIENCE: is a new 

duty which muſt be invented to! 
and the ties of equity "_ ve; er two yam ep of 


pport that of JUSTICE; 


allegiance. 4 * oy LES 2 1 4 att» 3. 725 '#; 4% *5 * a 


Baut ſtill, viewing matters in a light, it may 
| he thought, that nothing is gained by this alliance, and 
that the factitious duty of obedience, from its very na- 

ture, lays as feeble a hold of the human mind, as the pri- 

mitive and natural duty of juſtice. Peculiar intereſts 
and preſont temptations may overcome the one as well 
as the other. They are<qually expoſed to the ſame in- 
convenience. And the man, who is inelined to be a bad 
neighbour, muſt be led by the ſame motives, well or ill 


mention, that the magiſtrate himſelf may often be ne- 
gligent, or partial, or unjuſt in his adminiſtration. 
Experience, however, proves, that there is a great 


difference between the caſes. Order in ſociety, we find, 


is much better maintained by means of government; 
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| court all the. ger! | 
ment; and men, once raiſed. to that ſtation, though often | . 


fellow. citizens. The love of dominion is ſo ſtrong in 
the breaſt of man, that many not only ſabmit to, but 


F 


„and fatigues, and cares: of govern« 


led aſtray by private paſſions; find, in ordinary eaſes, 
a viſible intereſt in the impartial adminiſtration of juſ- 


| tice The perſons, who firſt attain this diſtinction by 
ihe conſent, tacit or expreſs; of the people, muſt be en- : 
| dowed with ſuperior! perſonal qualities of valour, force, 


integrity, or prudence, which command reſpect and con- 


ſidenee: and, after government is eſtabliſhed, a regard | | 
k, and ſtation, has a mighty influence over An | 
diſturbs his ſociety. ee all bis ase and a 0 
all men of probity to aid him in correcting and redteſa 
fing/it: and he is readily; followed by all indifferent per- 
ſons in the execution of his office. He ſoon acquires the 
power of rewarding theſe ſervices ; and in the progteis 
of ſociety, he eſtabliſhes ſubordinate miniſters and often 
a military force; who find an immediate and a viſible 


to birth, ra 
men, and enforees the ſores of the ae, Wh 
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intereſt;/ in ſupporting his authority. Habit ſoon con- 


ſolidates what other principles of human nature had 
d men, once eee, to why. 


bing motives. Lb * RO =:0.5 


But Weng this 1 of. 8 | affviry . ap- i 


pear certain and. tuovicable,, and thangh? a. ſupport 


n, Netnwighes of human nature, it cannot be expected 
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on ob- 
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malen, he became, even during pose, ü the Aon all 


"alle and „ Ie is are 50 the 
firſt aſcendant of one man over multitudes begun during 
= ſtate of war ! where the ſuperiority of courage and of 
genius diſcovers itſelf moſt, viſibly, where 
and concert are moſt requiſite, nk whos the pernici- 
ous effects of diſorder are moſt ſenſibly felt, - The long 
continuance of that ſtate, an ent mn among 


differences, and could gradually, by a mixture of force 
- and conſent, eſtabliſm his authority. The benefit ſen· 
L from his influence, made it be cheriſhed by 
the people, at leaſt by the peaceal e and well-diſpoſed 
among them; and if his ſon enjoyed the ſame good 
qualities, government adyanced the ſooner to maturity 
and perfection; but was ſtill in a feeble ſtate, till the 
farther progreſs of improvement procured the magi- 
ſtrate a revenue, and enabled him to beſtow. rewards 
on the ſeveral inſtruments of his adwiniſtration, and to 
ioflit puniſhments. on the reftactory and diſobedient. | 
Before that period, each exertion of his influence muſt 
have been particular, and founded on the peculiar cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe. After it, ſubmiſſion was no 
longer a matter of choice in the bulk of the communi- 
ty, but was rigorouſly exacted 40, 1 ha IF, of the 
ſupreme magiſtrate. WOT | 

In all governments, there... is, a ads int. 8 
8 open or ſecret, between AUTHORITY. and Li- 
\ BERTY 3 and neither of them can ever abſolutely pre 
Mt the conteſt, A 9 beuten of liberty muſt, 2 
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ought never, in any conſtitution, to become quite entire 
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the members, and to all their ſubjects. In this ſenſe, | 
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larily be Wade in every government; yet even the au- 125 
thority, which confines liberty, can never, and perhaps 


— 


and uncontroulable. The ſultan is maſter of the life 
and fortune of any individual; but will not be permitted 
to impoſe new taxes on his fubjects: a French monarch 
can impoſe taxes at pleaſure ; but would find it danger- 
ous to attempt the lives and fortunes of individuals. 
Religion alſo, in moſt countries, is commonly found to 
be a very intractable principle ; and other principles or 
prejudices frequently reſiſt all the authority of the civil / 
magiſtrate; whoſe power, being founded on opinion, 


heat en. tcl 


can never ſubvert other opinions, equally rooted with 


that of his title to dominion. The government, which, 
in common appellation, receLves: the appellation of free, 
is that which admits of a pa | 
veral members, whoſe united 


commonly. greater, than-that of any monarch 3 but who, 1 


in the uſual courſe of adminiſtration, muſt act by ge- 
neral and equal laws, that are pre viouſſy known to all 


it muſt be owned, that liberty is the perfection of civil | 
ſociety ; but. ſtill authority muſt be acknowledged eſ- 
ſential to its very exiſtence:/and in thoſe conteſts, which 


ſo often take place between the one and the other, the 
latter may, on that account, challenge the preference. 


Unleſs perhaps one may ſay (and it may be faid with 
ſome reaſon) that a circumſtance, which is eſſential to 


and needs be guarded with leſs jealouſy, than one that 


contributes. only to its perfection, which the indolence 
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ey | L TICAL inen have eſtabliſhed: it ET TY 

; . | 1 EW that, i in contriving any ſyſtem of government, and i 

| = 5 flring the ſeveral checks and controuls of the conſtitu- 

t tion, every man ought to be ſuppoſed a ONO AY 

So bave no other end. in all his aRions, - an private. in- 

| | f avarice AR WEE TRY co Liv lite; to-public good. With. © 

i WM: out this, ſay they, we ſhall- in vain boaſt of the advan. 

LIN tages of any conſtitution, and ſhall find, in the end; that 

Ky we have no ſecurity for our liberties or poſſeſſions, ex- 

82 : _ cept the good- will of our rulers 5 that's —_ we ſhall have | 

1 ,,, 1 an 5s TB or ris 5 

ſh * It 1 is, A jaſ-poleica3naniihy SY every man i 

4 muſt. be ſuppoſed a knave : Though, at the ſame time, it 
it appears ſomewhat ſtrange, that a maxim ſhould be trug 

in police, which. is falſe in at. But to: ſatisfy us on 

Bt © this head, we may conũder, that men are generally more 

W honeſt in their private than in their public capacity, and 

Pas will go greater lengths to ſerve a party, than when their 

c own private intereſt, is alone concerned. - Honour is a 

OY great check upon . mankind; But where a confiderable 

le * of men act together, this: wi: is, in à great 
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meaſure removed ; fines 8 a man is fure 1 to be appro' 
a; ; . be 26 123 to , delpile the — of 
- adverſaries. To which we may add, that every court 
or ſenate is determined by the greater n r of voices; 
fo that, if ſelf-intereſt influences . 1 majority (as 
it will always do), the whole ſenate follows the allure- 
ments of this ſeparate intereſt, and acts as if it contained 
not one member, who had any regard. to public intereſt | 
and liberty, 

When there offers, therefore, to our cenſure” and et 
mination, any plan of /government, real or imagina 
where the power is diſtributed among ſeveral. e 
and ſeveral orders of men, we ſhould always conſider 


the ſeparate intereſt of each court, and each order; and, 


tereſt muſt neceſſarily, iu its operation, concur- with 


public, we may pronounce” that government to be wiſe 
and happy. If, on the contrary; ſeparate interell be not 
checked, and be not directed to the public, we:cught- to 
lock for nothing but faction, diſorder, and tyranny: from 


ſuch a government. In this opinion I am juſtiſied by 
experience, as well as by the authority of all nn . 
en and politicians, both ancient and modern. 

How much, therefore, would it have ſorpriſed . 
genius as Cickxo, or TAcrrus, to have been told, that, 
in a future age, there ſhould ariſe 4 very regular ſyſtem 


of mixed government, where the authority was ſo di- 


Aributed, that one rank, whenever it pleaſed, might 


ſwallow up all the reſt, and engroſs the whole power of 
the.conſticution. Such a government, they would ſay, 


will not be a mixed government. For ſo great is the 
natural ambition of men, that they are never ſatigh 4 
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8 own 3 can Ke upon every. other order, it will 
© certainly, do ſo, and render Was as n bſo- 
lute and uncontroulable. en agu bl 
But, in C (( ; 
| lis been miſtaken. For this is actually the caſe with 
the Barren conſtitution. The ſhare. of power, allotted 
by our conſtitution to the houſe of commons, is: ſo great, 
Wenden commands all the other parts of the 
government. The king's legiſlative power is plainly no | 
1 proper check to it. For though the king has a nega- 
tive i in framing laws; yet this, in fact, is eſteemed of ſo 
lirtle's oment, that whatever is voted by the two houſes, 
is always ſure to paſs into a law, and the reyal aſſent is 
little better than a form. The er ue 4h the 
row ſies in the executive pow! 
executive power in every government is altogetber-ſub- 
_ ordinate to the legillative; beſides this, I ſay, the-exer- 
eiſe of this power requires an immenſe expence; and the 
commons have aſſumed to themſelves the ſole right of 
5 granting money. How eaſy, therefore, would it be for 
that houſe to wreſt from the crown. all theſe powers, one 
chooſing their time ſo well, that their refuſal of ſupply 
ſhould only diſtreſs the government, without: giving 
foreign powers any advantage over us? Did the houſe 
of commons. depend in the ſame manner on the king, 
and had none of the members any property but from his 
gift, would not he command all their reſolutions, and 
be from that moment abſolute? As to the houſe of lords, 
they are a vu powerful ſupport to the Crown, ſo lon | 
AS they are, in their turn, ena by it; but both | 
t they bave ao force or 
| authority 
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How ede mall we folve this patadox? Atd by | 
| what means is this member of our conſtitution confined 
_ withia the proper limits; fince,: from our very conſlitu- 
tion, it muſt neceſſarily have as much power as it de- 
mands, and can only be conſined by itſelf? How as this 
conſiſtent with our experience of human nature? I an- 
ſwer, that the intereſt of the body is here reſtrained by 
that of the individuals, and that the houſe of commons 
ſtretehes not its power, becauſe ſuch an uſurpation 
would be contrary to the intereſt of the majority of its 
members. The crown has ſo many offices at its diſpo- 
ſal, that, when affified by the honeſt, and diſintereſted 
: part of the houſe, it will always command the reſolu- 
tions of the whole, ſo far, at leaſt, as to preſer ve the 
ancient conſtitution from danger. We may, therefore, 
ö give to this influence what name we pleaſe; we may call 
| & by the invidious appellations of corruption and; N 
ence; but ſome degree and ſome kind af it are i | 
ble from the very nature of the conſtitution, * week. 
22 the preſer vation of our mixed government. 
Inſiead then of afſerting* abſolutely, that the depend» 
4 Fae? parliament, in every degree, is an infringement 
of BRrrisz liberty, the country- party ſhould have made 
ſiome conceſſions to their adverſaries, and have only ex- 
amined what was the proper degree of this dependence, 
beyond which it became dangerous to liberty. But ſuch 
a moderation is not to be expected in party-· men of any ; 
kind. After a conceſſion of this nature, all declama- 
tion muſt be abandoned; and a calm enquiry into the 
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8 See of court · influence and parliamentayy de- 
e been expected by the readers. 
And though the advantage, in ſuch a controverſy, might 


pendence would have 


poſſihly remain to the country. party yet the victory 


would got be ſo complete as they wiſh for, nor would 
1 SO dene PO dee for 
r of running matters into contrary extreme 
miniſhing too * far the influence of the crown. "Ws was, ö 
therefore, thought beſt to deny, that this extreme could 


. 
on 


ever be dangerous to the conſtitution, or that the crown 


could ever "EE too _ waa over ns: - 5 
"Al cov! Rs | 
— — and um, in duch 1 run a fo e 
into each other, as even to render our 
fal and uncertain. But there is a peculiar difficulty in 
crown is always lodged in a fingle perſon, either king | 
or miniſter ; and as'this perſon may have either a great- 
- er or leſs degree of ambition, capacity, courage; popu- 
larity, or fortune, the power, which is too great in one # 
band, may become too little in another. In pure re- 
publics, where the authority is diſtributed among feve- 
ral s 
more regular in their operation; becauſe the members 
of ſuch numerous aſſemblies may be preſumed to be al- 
ways nearly equal in capacity and virtue; and it is only 
| their MG _ or IN which enter into con- 
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ies or ſenates, the checks and controuls are 
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peine inciples, dares propheſy concerning any event, or fore. 


tel the remote conſequences of things. A phyfician will 


his patient a fortnight or a month after: And fill leſs 
dares a politician foretel the fituation of public affairs a 


few years hence. HarrINGTEN thought himſelf fo ſare 


of his general principle, bat the balante of power depends 


on that of property, that he ventured. to pronounce it 
impoſſible ever to re-eſtabliſh monarchy in ENGLAND : 


But his book was ſcarcely publihed when the king was 
reſtored ; and we ſee, that monarchy has ever fince ſub- 
ſiſted upon the ſame footing as before. Notwithſtand- 
ing this unlucky example, I will venture to examine an 
important queſtion, to wit, Whether the Barrisn govern- 
ment inclinet more to abſolute monarchy, or to a republic; 
and in which of theſe two ſpecies of government it will 
meſt probably terminate? As there ſeems not to be any 

great danger of a ſudden revolution either way, I ſhall 
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ſceience, that no prudent man, however ſure of his 
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* Appt 1 on power e * n. but 
yet the general maxim, tbat tbe dalance of N 
the balance of the:other, muſt be e eee u. 
witations. It is evident, that much leſs Property in a 

5 fingle hand will be able to counterbalance a greater 


fe ihe — eee, een — 


property in ſeveral; not only becauſe it is difficult to 
make many perſons combine in the ſame views and mea-. 


ſures ; but becauſe property, when united, cauſes mach 


greater dependence, than the ſame property; when dif- 
perſed. A hundred perſons, of 1000 f. a year a- piece, 


can conſume all their inoome, and nobody ſhall ever be 


the better for them, except their ſervants and tradeſwen, 
who juſtly regard their profits as the product of their 


own labour: But a man poſſeſſed of 100, 00“. a- year? 
if he bas either any» generoſity, or any eunning, max 
greater by expectations. Hence We may obſer ve. that, 
in all free governments, any ſubject exorbitantly rich 
has always created jealouſy, even though his riches bor? 
no proportion to thoſe of the ſtate. Cnassus's fortune, 
| only to about t N mil - 


if I remember well, - amouni 
lions and a half of our money; yet we find, that though 
his genius was nothing extraordinary, he was able, by 
means of his riches alone, to counterbalance, during his 


lifetime, the power of Pour as well as that of Cas 
sak, who afterwards became maſter of the world. The 


et 
* toe 


wealth of the Mgnict made them maſters of FLOHq 


though, it is probable, it was not conſiderable, com- 
pared to the n property of that opulent republie.· 
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But i it — tharehie ſpirit, — great, 4 


2 \ which is now lodged in the king, and which id 
Tull ing. Upon a moderate computation, there 
are wers mus alen. a year at the diſpoſal of the 
eivillliſt amounts to near a million; the 


. ct taxes to another; and the employments | 


in the army and eee with . . 


command of military force, there is no 
ſpair of being Ons without .extraordi= 
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of thao: goverament,, leans + towards a repub lie, 


may ſupport their opinion by ſpecious nents... Ie 
may be ſaid, that, though this immenſe property in he 
crown, be joined to the dignity of firſt magiſtrate, and 
to many other legal powers and prerogatives, which 
thould naturally give it nenen . . be- 
comes 1 dangerous to ty upon that very account. 


never be able to ſupport itſelf againſt that immenſe pro- 0 
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eee humour in the fate naturally gathers to 
e On the contrary, « legal authority, though great, 


; ROO WEN: — agrag the 


happens, with regs n aims and projects, 


_ "what may be obferved with regard to ſects of philoſophy 


and religion. A new {ſe& excites, ſuch a ferment; and 


it always ſpreads faſter, and multiplies its partizans with 


Hoch w/the nature of novelty, wy e U 
pPleaſes, it becomes doubly agrees 
eee, it is doubly diſpleaſing, upon that very gc- 


e, if new; but if it 


edbunt. And, in moſt caſes; the violence of enemies is 
— to — ee as well as 1K 84 of 
"Partizans. 4 


It 


* 
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| Moan. va perf yt even d el EC 
I On danke change Foggy 8 ; 
nions of men within theſe laſt fifty years, by the pro» 
greſs of learning and of liberty. Moſt people, in this 
iſland; have di veſted themſelves of all ſuperſtitious reve» 
rence to names and authority: The clergy. have much 
loſt: their credit: Their preteuſions and doctrines have | 
been ridiculed ; and even religion enn ſcarcely ſupport 
itſelf in the world. The mere name of ing commands 
little reſpe&; and to talk of a king as GOD's: vicegerent 


172 


a 


which formerly -dazaled-- mankind, would but excite 
laughter in every one. Though the cron, by means 
of its een anthorieys 3 
yet, as ee ee muſt break all theſe 
iatereſts to pieces, the royal power, heing no longer ſup- 
jects, diſpaſition at the revolution; as they ate at preſent, mo- 
iarchy would have pee of eee 
t and lot in this Hand; | 
that MW Dur Seca own b : 
With rr 
1 re- there happen ſome extraordinary conyulfion, the power 


Winnt 


quity. of the eromm, by means of its. large revenue, is rather 
ching upon the ãnerraſe ; though; at the ſame time, I om, 
t K it that ãts progreſs ſeems very illow, and almoſt inſenfible. 
zeal of tomards monarcby. r 1 Ys 206201; vis he? 4 yo 
8 r —— 8 N 


on earth, or to give .bim/any of thoſe.magnificent titles, 
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It is well known, 'that every- government muſt 
1 and that death is ee the W 
cal as well as to the animal body. But, as one kind of 
death may be preferable to another, it may be enquired, 
whether it be more deſirable for the Bairrsn conſtitution 
to terminate in a popular government, or in abſolute 
ans © ? Here I would-frankly declare, that, though 
liberty be preferable to ſlavery, in almoſt every caſe; 
yet I ſhould rather wiſh to fee an abſolute monarch than 
a republic in this iſland. For, let us conſider, what kind 
ol republic we have reaſon to expect. The queſtion is 

not concerning any fine imaginary republic, of which 
a man may form a plan in his eloſet. There is no doubt, 
but a popular government may be imagined: more per- 
fect than abſolute monarchy, or even than our ee 
conſtitution. But what reaſon have we to expect that 
any ſuch government will ever be eſtabliſted in Gxxar 
BRrrarx, upon the diſſolution of our monarchy? If any 
fingle perſon acquire power enough to take our conſtitu- 
tion to pieces, and put it up a- new, he is really an ab- 
folute monareh and we have already had an inſtance 
of this kind, ſufficient to convince us; that ſuch a perſon 
will never refign his power, or eſtabliſh any free govern- 


: ment. Matters, therefore, muſt be truſted to their na- 


tural progreſs and operation; and the houſe of commans, 
according to its preſent conſtitution, muſt be the only 
legiſtature in fuch a popular government. The. incon- 
veniencies attending ſuch a fituation of affairs, preſent 
themſelves by thouſands. If the houſe of commons, in 

fueh a caſe, ever diſſolve itſelf, which is not to be ex- 
pected, we may look for a eivil war every election. If 
it continue itſelf, we ſhall ſuffer all the tyranny of a 
faction, ſubdivided into ne w ne — ſuch u 
A | violent 
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violent government cannot long ſubfiſt, we ſhall, at laſt, 


after many convulſions, and civil wars, find 


true Euthanaſia of the Britrsn conſtitution. © 


Des 


repoſe in 
abſolute monarchy, which it wQald have been happier | 
for us to have eſtabliſhed peaceably from the beginning. 
Abſolute monarch 7. therefore, is the eaſieſt death, the 


Thus, if we have reaſon to be more Jealous of mo- 
narchy, becauſe the danger is more imminent from that 
quarter; we have alſo reaſon to be more jealous of po- 
pular government, becauſe that danger is more terrible.” 
This may teach us a leſſon of moderation L in n all our po- 
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5 ſelves to them. And as to practical arts, which encreaſe 
mae commodities and enjoyments of life, it is well k ud 
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of the he" nation, s gte to 2 
and protection to each other. And what ſhould render 
the founde | 
| extirpatint theſe » re 


4% ͤñ S VII. 


virtuous education of ee the effet of wiſe __— and 


Lav Dem in this NAAR urs wut Ks RY | 


ty as ſomewhat unjuſt in its diſtribution of honours, 


when it made, gods of all the inyentars 'of, uſeful arts, 


ſach as Cats, Baccavs, AscuLarvs; and dignify le- 


giſlators, ſuch as Rouurus and Tnxszos, _ wa the 


appellation of demigods and heroes, 


As much as legiſlators and founders of dates Gughe s 
be honoured and reſpected among men, as much ought 
the 2 1 ſeQs ww factions to be deteſted and hated ; | 


that of laws. krete detto 2 


ore odious, mne 


ets of parties : 


many eenturies, and ſeldom end but by the total diſſolu- 


dlm of that government, in hieh they ate ſown. - They 


are; beſides, plants which grow moſt plentifully in the 


richeſt ſoil; and though abſolute governments be not 
: wholly free Tron them, it muſt be confeſſed, that they 
rife more eaſily, and propagate themſelves faſter in free 
| governments, where they always infect the legiſlature 


itſelf, which alone could be able, by the ſteady applica- 


tion of rewards and puniſhments, to eradicate them 


Factions may be divided into PERSONAL, and REAL; 


chat is, into factions, founded on perſonal friendſhip or 
animoſity amon 
. "and into thoſe founded on ſorne real difference of ſenti- 

ment or intereſts" imme pa obvious; 


g ſuch as eompoſe the contending parties, 


„„ | though 


E. hi 7 nb they! k root 5 
in any ſtate.” [They naturally propagate themſelves Hor | 


diſcovered itſelf in their ſuffrages at every election of 
a 858 n. eee eee e 


into faQtions, where, there is no. difference in the views 


of the conſtituent: members, either real or apparent, tri- 


aged leo. Bur nornith@tnding this ene e party 4 


— a fagion ariſe wen cr in Fad re lies. 


Every domeſtie quarrel, there 


an affair of ſtate; 


Love, vanity, emulation, any paſſion, as well as ambi- 
tion and reſentment, begets public diviſion. The NET 
| and BTIANCHI of — — 


were parties of this kind: RELIED r oth 8: wy" E 
Men have-ſuchia propenſity to vide auto! perſonal | 
faQtions, char. the me. prac of real difference” 


moſt inveterate faRions i in the GREEK empire, the PR- 


sINI and VENZTI, who never ſuſpended their animoſities, | 
till the Ws, -vix 1 that u iha p py 10 gove n rnment. {ES Ot ee 


We ſind in the Roman hiſtory a remarkable difſenſion 
between two tribes, the POLLIA and PartaIA, which 


continued for the ſpace of near three hundred years, 20 


Its 
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bo aa es acetyl al" 
ticians, I ſhall deliver it in the do egos TOY hiſtorian.  Po- 
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vial or material: And in thoſe factions, which are foumnd- 
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ror, though they were Gunkxs, being expelled MiLan 


moriamęue ejus ire TvscvLAnts in penæ tam atrocis auffores man- 


ie-eould continue for Jo long a tas of time ; even 
though it did not ſpread ãtſelf, nor dra any of the other 
tribes into a ſhare of the quarrel. If end 0. 


fooliſh animoſity, that kind thee any alimentiof. new bene- 
fits and injuries, of general ſympathy and-antipatby, 
which never fail to take place, —— * 
rent into two: eee eee, e Joe! Slat eur oth; 
Nothing is more uſual than to nich 
begun upon a rent-Uifebones,/« continue ee 
difference is loſt. When men are ne wurden ene. 
Red nn ure E a gra one rrygeat 
| antagoniſts; And theſe Ene. we ofcen eranſit e 
———— loſt in — 
faQtions were extinguiſhed. The GUELFs. adhered to 
| the pope, the GHIBBELLINES to the emperor ;z yet the 
family of Srokza, who were in alliance with the empe- 


by the king of France, aſſiſted by Jacouo Drivulzio 
and the GHIBBELLINES, the pope coneurred with the lat- 
ter, and — eee e eee againſt the 
how eee N N 1 We 55 15 ert: 
| | cum conjigibus ac liberis Rou Au wenit : Za 


anne wes mutata, & ſpecie reorum, tribus circuit, genibus ſe om- 


aium advolvens. Plus itaque miferecardia ad pang veniam impetran- 
FRO guam cauſa ad crimen purgandum, valuit, Tribes omnes, fre- 
ter POLLIAM, antiquirunt legem. PoLL1z ſententia fut, puberes 
verberatos necart ; liberos conjugeſque ſub corona lege belli venire : Me. 


e ad patrum ætatem conflat ; nec guomguam ferme ex POL LI A tribu 

candidatum Pa PIA IA erre ſolitum, T. LIvii, lib. 8. The CASTE- 

Laxi and NicoLLOT1are two mobbiſh factions in Venice, who fre- 
1 box togethers and then lay aſide * quarrels preſently. | 
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furd and unintelligible, is not a differenoe in ſe 


mes ñ ñ ß , ⅛⁰ w ĩ˙ ONO. 


Nonods, beween the Sack and white, merely on v0 


than the Modal ney wars: The 8 


plexion is a ſenſihle and a real difference: But the con- 
troverſy about an article of faith, which is utterly. on 


but in a few phraſes and expreſſions, pda 4 
NE geren Ira mmm 


rafiuſbd i in the ſame manner. Fg 


© Real factions e te Into te 8 rk, 
from priuci , and from action. Of all factions, hoy 
ben are the moſt reaſonable, and the moſt excuſa 

ich as the nobles and. den 
ple, tis Aifindivtbbrity:In a government, not very 
accurately balanced and modelled, they naturally follow 


a diſtin@ intereſt;-nor' can we reaſonably expect a diffe- 
rent conduct, conſidering that degree of ſelſiſhneſs im- 


giſlator to prevent ſuch patties ; and many philoſophers 


are of opinion, that this ſecret, like the grand aliuir, r 


ferpetual motion, may amuſe men in theory; but can never 


poſſibly be reduced to practice. Iu deſpotio governments, 


indeed, factions often do not appear; but they are notthe 
leſs real; or rather, they are more real and more perni- 
cious, upon that very account. The diſtinct orders of men, 


diſtinct intereſt; but che more powerful oppreſſes the 
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_ weaker with impunity, and — re 157 which 
5 begets a ſeeming tranquillity in ſuch governments. 
There has been an attempt in ENGLAND to divide the 
landed and trading part of the nation ʒ but without ſuc 
oeſs. The intereſts of theſe two bodies arte hot really 
Ae eee, nn ee eee 
Som pg th, XD wot 1- _ tf er us in 
Parties from principle Ae tes 
prinetple, are 3 moderu times, and are, 
perhaps, the moſt extraordinary and unaceountable pb . 
nomenon that has yet appea ted in human affairs. Where 
different principles beget a eontrariety of conduct, which 
is the caſe with all different political principles, the mat- 
ter may be more eaſily explained. A man, who eſteems 
the true riglit of government to lie in one man, or one 
family, cannot eaſily agree with his fellow- citizen, who 
thinks that auother man or family is poſſeſſed of: this 
right. Each naturally wiſhes that right may take place, 
| according to his own notions of it. But where the dif- 
ference of principle is attended with no contrariety of 
action, but every one may follow his-own way, without 
interferiug with his neighbour, as happens in all reli- 
gious controverſies; What madneſs, — 18 epet © 
ſuch unbappy and ſuch fatal diviſions? 1 it 
Io men travelling on the highway, . eee 
other weſt, can calily paſs each other, if the way be broad 
; enough: but CO men, reaſoning upon oppoſite prin- 
eiples of religion, cannot ſo eafily paſs, without ſhocking; 
though one ſhould think, that the way were alſo, in that 
caſe, ſufficiently broad, and that each might proceed, | 
without interruption, in his own courſe. But ſuch is the 
nature of the human mind, that t always lays hold on 
every mind that iron, it; and as it is wonderfully 
| | fortified 
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gane dy au unànimity of ſen iments, ſo i is it ſhocked * 
and diſturbed by any contrariety. Hence the eagerneſs, 
-which moſt people diſcover in a difpute; and hence their 


impatience of oppoſition, even in the (ms eee BY 


and indifferent opinions. Fra! N eee e e 
This prineiple, however krivolous it er appear, 
fas to have been the origin of all religious wars and 
diviſions, + But as this principle is univerſal in human 


age, and to one ſe& of religion, did it not there concur 
with other more accidental cauſes, which raiſe it to ſuch 


a height, as to produce the greateſt miſery and devaſta- 


tion. Moſt religions of the ancient world aroſe in the 
unknown ages of government, when men were as yet 


barbarous and uninſtructed and the prince, as well as 
peaſant, was diſpoſed to receive, with implicit faith, 
every pious 4s or fiction, which was offered. him. The 
magiſtrate embrace 
tering cordially. into, the care of ſacred, matters, natural- 
1y acquired an authority in them, and united the eccle- | 


ed the religion of the people, and en- 


fiaſtical with the civil power. But the Chriſian reli- 


gion ariſing, while principles directly oppoſite to it were 
firmly eſtabliſhed in the polite part of the world, 1 | 


deſpiſed the nation that firſt broached this novelty; 
wonder, that, in ſuch .circumſtances, it was but lil 


countenanced by the civil magiſtrate, and that the prieſt- 


hood was allowed to engroſs all the authority in the new 


ſect. So bad a uſe did they make of this power, even in 

_ thoſe. early times, that the primitive perſecutions may, 
perhaps, in part *, be aſoribed to the violence inſtilled. by 
them into their. followers. And the ſame principles of 
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e the eſtabliſhed. raligits; -they- 1 | 
ſpirit of perſecution, which has ever ſince been the poiſon 


actions in every government. Such diviſions, 
on the part of the people, may jutly' be: e emed faftions 
of principle; but, on the part of the priefls, who are the 
| prime movers, cbey ars really fa&tions of HH. 


| powers) which has contributed to render CHS TEN %o 
the ſcene of religious wars anddivifions. Religions, that 
ariſe in ages totally ignorant and barbarous, conſiſt moſt- 
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tme tradition of his own ſect, without much reaſoning or 
diſputation. But as philoſophy was widely ſpread over 
"the world, at the time when Chriſtianity aroſe, the | 
teachers of the new ſect were obliged to form a ſyſtem 


Hence naturally aroſe keenneſs in diſpute, when the 


their policy, of begetting a mutual hatred and antipathy 
| among their deluded followers. Sects of philoſophy, in 
the ancient world, were more zealous than parties of 


of human ſociety, and the ſouree ot the moſt ayers 


There is another cauſe: (beſide tha authiority of the 
prieſts, and the ſeparation of the ecclefiaſtical and civil 


ly of traditional tales and fiſtions, which may be diffe- 
rent in every ſect, without being contrary to each other; 
and even when they are contrary, every one adheres to 


of ſpeculative opinions; to divide, with ſome accuracy, 
their articles of faith; and to explain, comment, confute, 


and defend with all the ſubtilty-of hy and ſcience. 


Chriſtian religion eame to be ſplit 'into new divifions 
and herefies: And this keenneſs aſſiſted the / prieſts in 


religion; but, in modern times, parties of religion are 
more furious and earaged than the moſt 88 . 
that ever aroſe from intereſt and ambition. 

I have mentioned parties from aff##ion as a kind m 
real parties, beſide thoſe from interęſt and principle. By 
parties from affection, I underſtand thoſe which are 
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| founded on the different attachments of men towards par- 


over them. Theſe factions are often very violent; 


and perſons, whom they deſire to rule 


though, I muſt own, it may ſeem unaccountable, that 
men ſhould attach themſelves ſa ſtrongly to perſons, with 
whom they are no wiſe acquainted, whom perhaps they 
never ſaw, and from whom they never received, nor can 

ever hope for, any fayour. Yet this we often find to be 


the caſe, and even, with men, who, on other occaſions, 
_ diſcover. no great generoſity of ſpirit, nbr are found to | 
be eaſily tranſported by friendſhip beyond their own in- 


tereſt, We are apt to.think the relation between us and 


our ſovereign very cloſe and intimate. The ſplendour 
of majeſty and power beſtows an importance on the for- 


tunes even of a ſingle perſon. And when a man's good- 


nature does not give him this imaginary intereſt, his ill- 


nature will, from ſpite and oppoſition to perſons whoſe 


ſentiments are different from his own. 
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fubject of ſpeculation, one would A 


paid in it a ſource of diviſion and party, which it 


would be almoſt impoſſible for it, under any adminiftra- 


tion, to avoid. The juſt balance between the republican 


and monarchical part of our conſtitution is really, in it- 


ſelf, ſo extremely delicate and uncertain, that, when 


1 to men's s. and prejudices, it ps. eee 
amoniy eb of the beſt e een [Thoſe af mid 
tempers, who love peace and order, and deteſt ſedition 
and civil wars, will always entertain more; favourable 
ſentiments of monarchy, than men of bold and generous 
Drs es "— lovers of liberty, and think no 
to ſubjection and ſlavery. And though 


all e men agree in general to preſerve our mixed 
government; yet, when they come to particulars, ſome 


ſow on it more influence, and to guard againſt its en- 


croachments with leſs caution, than others who are terri- 


tic power. Thus are there parties of PIN LE invol- 
ved in the very nature of our conſtitution, which may 
properly enough be . Cour and 

Vol. I. | a F e 
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Country, The 1 and e of each of wels 


parties will much depend upon the particular ad mini- 
ſtration. An adminiſtration may be ſo bad, as to throw 
a great majority into the oppoſition; as a good ad mini- 


ſtration will reconcile ta the court many of the moſt paſ. 


 fionate lovers of liberty. But however the nation may 
fluctuate between them, the partivy' themſelyes will al- 


But, beſides this redes of Principle thoſe parties 
are very much fomented by a difference of | INTEREST, 
without which they could fcarcely ever be dangerous vr 


violent. The crown will naturally beſtow all truſt and 


power upon thoſe, whoſe principles, real or pretended, 
are moſt favourable to monarchical government; and 
this temptation will naturally engage them to go greater 
lengths than their principles would otherwiſe carry 
; them. Their antagoniſts, who are difappointed i zn eir 
ambitious aims, throw themſelves into the party whoſe 


ſentiments incline them to be maſt jealous of royal power, 


and naturally carry thoſe ſentiments to a greater height 


than ſound politics will juſtify. Thus Court and Country, 
which ape the genuine offspring of the BxrrisH govern- 
ment, are a kind of mixed parties, and are influenced 


both by principle and by intereſt. The heads of the 


faQions are commonly molt governed by the Dae. 
tive; the inferior members of them by the former. 


As to eccleſiaſtical parties; we may obſer ve, that, in 
all ages of che world, prieſts have been enemies to liber- 
ty; and it is certain, that this ſteady condutt of theirs 


muſt have been founded on fixed reafons of mtereſt and 


ambition. Liberty of thinking, and of exprefling our | 
thoughts, i is always fatal to prieſtly power, and to thoſe 


pious frauds, on which it is commonly founded; and, by 
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of liberty, this GENA never be enjoyed, at leaſt 
s never yet. been enjoyed. but in a free government. 
Hence, it mak. happen, in ſuch. a conſtitution as that of 
FREAT; bee that the eſtabliſhed clergy; while things 
„ will always be of * 


V' yr nebd of, but by 
means of our free government. All princes, that have 


med at deſpotic power, have known of what import - 
ance it was to gain the eftabliſhed clergy: As the clergy, 
on their part, have ſhewn a en in entering in- 
to the views of ſuch, prinees. GST AVS VAZ4 was, 
perhaps, the only ambitious monarch that ever depreſſed 
the chuteh, at the ſame time that he diſcouraged liberty, 
But the exorbitant, power of the biſhops in SWEDEN, 
who, at that time, overtopped che crown hfelf, together 
with their attachment to a foreign family, was ae 
ſon. of his embracing ſuch an unuſual ſyſtem of politics 


to the government of 2 ſingle ae. iet true with 
regard to one ſect only. The Preſbyterian and Calvini/ 
tic clergy in HOLLAND: "ere oben friends to the fa- 

, who were eſteemed 


for liberty. But if a prince have the choice of both, it is 


eaſy to ſee, that he will prefer the epiſcopal to the preſby- 
teriady f ee ee becauſe of the greater 


2 * Judi fibi ipſe reges impoſuere; ; qui i mobilitate uli expulG, re | 


ae parentum neces, A wen exbbus au, fw. 
r ee 
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ion, which - prevails: 3 


his obſervation, concerning the propenſity of prieſts 


heretics, where of the L. * 8 and zealaus 
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be conceſſions of his ptedeceſſors, revocabie at pleaſurs 


Ubidin 
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d * becauſe of 
the facility, which he will find, in ſuch-a government, 


| ey eee, 4 W Gees . ee ſu. 
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If we 8 05 ihe fell vile aden be enen 


| during the great rebellion, we ſhall obſerve, Re it a 


conformable to this general theory; and that t 
of government gave birth to them, by a regular 21 in- 
nnn operation. The ENGLISH conſtitution, before 

that period, had lain in a kind of confuſion; yet ſo, as 
that the ſubje&s poſſeſſed many noble privileges, which, 


though not exactly bounded and ſecured by law, were uni- 


verſally deemed, from long poſſeſſion, to belong to them 
as their birth-rigbt. An ambitious, or rather a miſ⸗ 
guided, prince aroſe, who deemed all theſe privileges to 


and, in profecution of this prinoiple, he openly ated in 
violation of liberty, during the courſe of ſeveral years. 


Neceſſity, at laſt, conſtrained him to call a parliament: 


The ſpirit of liberty aroſe and ſpread itſelf: The prince, 
being without any ſupport, was obliged to grant every 
thing required of him: And his enemies, jealous and 
implacable, ſet no bounds to their pretenſions. Here 
then began thoſe conteſts, in which it was no wonder, 


that men of that age were divided into different parties; 
ſince, even at this day, the impartial are at a loſs. to de- 
cide concerning the juſtice of the quarrel. The preten- 


Gons of the parliament, if yielded to, broke the balance 


of the conſtitution, by rendering the government almoſt | 
entirely republican. If not yielded to, the nation Was, 


perhaps, ſtill in danger of abſolute power, from the let. 


led principles and in veterate habits of the ing, which had 


plainly appeared in every conceſſion that he had been con- 
* Populi imperium juxta libertatem: paucorum dominatio regia 
proprior eſt. Tapir. Ann. 4. vi. 5 
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to make ee In this queſtion, ſo FM 


| lients ne and uncertain, men naturally fell to the fide whieh 


was moſt conformable to their uſual principles; and the 
more te favourers of monarchy declared for thg 
king? « as the zealous friends of liberty fided with the 


parliament. The hopes of ſucceſs being nearly equal on 


both fides, intereſ had no general influence in this oon 


teſt: So that RounD-HEAD and CAVALIER were merely F 


parties of prineiple ; neither of which diſowned either 
monarchy or liberty; but the former party. inclined 
moſt to the republican part of our government, the lat- 
ter to the monarchical. In this reſpect, they may be 
conſidered as court and country-party, enflamed into a 
civil war, by an unhappy concurrence. of circumſtances, 
and by the turbulent ſpirit of the age. The common« 
wealth's men, and the partizaus of abſolute power, lay 
ee eee eee ee ee | 
able part of the. 4 
The clergy had eden * Abe 
deſigns; and, in return, were allowed to perſecute their 


adverſaries, whom they called heretics and ſchiſmatics. 


The eftabliſhed clergy were epiſcopal; the non-confors . 


_ miſts preſbyterian: So that all things concurred to throw 
the former, without reſerve, into the _ PING wy 


the latter into that of the parliament. n 
Every one knows the event of this a mad . 
the king firſt, to the parliament after wards. After many 
confuſions and revolutions, the royal family was at laſt 
reſtored, and the ancient government re-e abliſhed. 
CRHARTEEs II. was not made wiſer by the example of his 
father; but proſecuted the ſame meaſures, though, at 


firſt, with more ſecrecy and caution. New parties aroſe, 
| ppellatĩon of M big and Tory, which have con- 


tinued ever fade to confound and diſtract our govern- 
Fl „„ . ment. 
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with, and is a proof that hiſtory may contain queſtions; 


during the courſe'of feve 


bg of one ae or other,” we eee 0 en 


ur | 


poiſe to paſſion; it is no wonder that theſe abſurd prin- 
ciples were found too weak for that effect. "The To- 
- RIES, as men, were enemies to oppreſſion; and alſo as 
Excl. isn MEN, they were enemies to arbitrary power. 


g& uncertain as any to be found in the moſt abſtract 
ſciences. We have {een the conduct of the two parties, 
venty years, in u vaſt variety of 
—— n of 5 and b romp of ie, 


Kad: We — are —— in a — to 


take party; and living in a country of the higheſt liber- 


ty, every one may openly declare all tris ſenti ments an- 


opinions: Yet are we at a loſs to tell the N oo 


tenſions, and principles of the different factions. 
When we compare the parties of Wurde and Tory 


with thoſe of RovunD-Htin and Caritter, the moſt 


obvious difference, that appears berwoen-them conſiſts 

in the principles of pafſeve obedience, and indefenfebd 

which re but little heard of among the Cava AER 
came the ereeebeuse eke, meer ad 2 


_  & formal wn of Ae edel and jr 9,9 


of 'abfolute monarchy; ſince: nothing can be a greater 


abſurdity than a limited power, which muſt not be re- 
fiſted, even when it exceeds its limitations. But as _ 


moſt rational principles are often but u weak. 


| -that of their antagoniſts; but was ſufficient to make 


| oe ages no. 
| themſelves openly threatened. wich a ſubyerſion of the 
| ancient government. From theſe ſentiments aroſe the 
| revolution; an event of mighty 'conſequence,” and the | 
firmeſt foundation of BIT liberty. Tbe condu of 
| the Toxtss, during that event, and after it, will afford 
us a true inſight into the nature of that party. 
la the fir/t place, they appear to have had the genuine 
ſentiments, ef BrrTons in their affection for liberty, and 
in. their determined reſolution not to ſacrifice it to an 
abſtract prineiple whatſoe ver, or to any imaginary 
rights of princes. This part of their character a . 
juſtly: have been doubted of before the revoluti 
abt, beigen den ee of beit and Pete aut 
from their compliances with a court, which ſeemed to 
make little ſecret of its arbitrary deſigus. The revolu. 
tion ſhewed them to have been, in this reſpect, nothing, | 
but a genuine court. parey, ſuch as might be expected in 
2 BRITISH government: That is, Lovers of liberty, but 
greater lovers of monarchy. It muſt, however, be con- 
feſſed, that they carried their monarchical principles far 
ther, even in practice, but more ſo in theory, than was, 
in any degree, conſiſtent with a limited government. 
Secondly, Neither their principles nor affections con- 
 curced, entirely or heartily, with the ſettlement made at 
the revolution, or with · that which has fince taken place. 
This part of their character may ſeem oppoſite to the 
| former; fince any other, ſettlement, in thoſe circumſtan- 5 
ces of the nation, muſt probably have heen dangerous, if | 5 


* AAA 


not fatal to liberty. But the heart of man is made to 
reconcile contradictions; and this contradiction is not 
gteater than that between paſſive obedience, and the re. 
| Aloe: * at the revolution, A Tour, there- 
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- Theſe different views, with Ae to RES Þ Coptheivent 
of the- croven, were accidental, but natural additions to 
the principles of the court and country parties, which are 
the genuine diviſions in the BxrTISH government. A 
paſſionate lover of monarchy is apt to be diſpleaſed at 
any change of the ſueceſſion; as favouring too much of 
a commonwealth : A paſſionate lover of liberty is apt to 
think that every part of the n= e toe 
ſubordinate to the intereſts of liberty, 1 
Some, who will not venture to aſſert, that the * dif. 
; kae between, WIG and Torr was loſt at the revolu. 
tion, ſeem inelined to think, that the difference is now 
aboliſhed, and that affairs are ſo far returned to their 
natural ſtate, that there ate at preſent no other parties 
among us but court and country; that is, men, who, by 
intereſt or principle, are attached either to monatehy or 
liberty. The Tous have been fo long obliged to talk, 
in the republican. ſtyle, that they ſeem to have made 
converts of themſelves by their hypoctiſy, and to have 
embraced; the ſentiments, as well as language of their 
adverſaries. There are, however, very conſiderable re- 
mains of that party in ENGLAND, with all their old pre- | 
judices; and a proof that court and country are not our 
only parties, is, that almoſt all the diſſenters fide with 
the court, and the lower clergy, at leaſt, of the nn 
of en, = the. n his 
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4 % 
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us, that Joins: bias ſtill hangs upon our conſtitution? 
ſome extrinſie weight, which turns it from its natural 


BRITAIN. And as he would not. enſlave himſelf to the ſyſtems of 
either party, neither would he fetter his judgment by his own pre- 
conceived opinions and principles; nor is he aſhamed to acknow- 

ledge his miſtakes. Theſe miſtakes were 1 IS Toes 21. 
moſt univerſal in ee 8 8 
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** 4 6 ne tranſaQtions in the laſt century's the Author, on more ac- 


curate examination, found reaſon to retract in his Hifory of Garar 
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_ worft, is grown into a maxim, and is commonly 
W among other inſtances, hy the pernicious effects 
of whe rm and 3 che Br neon of £ true re- 

© Theſe two ae of kalle . Nabe per. 
 nicious, are yet of a very different, and even. of a con- 
trary nature. The mind of man is ſubje& to certain 
unaccountable terrors and apprehenſions, proceeding ei- 


affairs, from ill health, from a gloomy and melancholy 
diſpoſition, or from the concurrence of all theſe circum- 
ſtances. | In ſuch a ſtate of mind, infinite unknown evils 
are dreaded from-unknown agents; and where real ob- 
jects of terror are wanting, the ſoul, active to its own 
prejudice, and foſtering its predominant inclination, 


and unknown, the methods taken to appeaſe them are 
 'equally unaccountable, and conſiſt f in veremonios, obſer- 
vances, 


PA * of as beſt a e * 


ther from the unhappy ſituation of private or public 


finds imaginary ones, to whoſe power and male volence it 
ſets no limits. As theſe enemies are entirely inviſible 
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vances, rt ſacrifices, preſents, | or in any 
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actice, however abſard or frivolous, which either fol- 
ty or knavery recommends to a blind and terrified credu- 


lity. Weakneſs, fear, melancholy, together with igno- 
rance, are, therefore, the true ſources of SUPERSTITION. 


But the mind of man is alſo ſubject to an unaccountable 


5 elevation and preſumption, arifing from proſperous 
ſucceſs, from luxuriant health, from ſtrong ſpirits, or 


from a bold and confident diſpoſition. ' In ſuch a ſtate 


of mind, the imagination ſwells with great, but confuſed 


conceptions, to which no ſublunary beauties or enjoy- 


ments can correſpond. Every thing mortal and perifh- 


able vaniſhes as ud wert of attention. And a full 
range is given to the faney in the inviſible regions, or 

world of ſpirits, where the ſoul is at liberty to indulge 
itſelf in every imagination, which may beſt ſuit its pre- 


ſent taſte and diſpoſition. Hence ariſe raptures, tranſ- 
ports, and ſurpriſing flights of fancy; and confidence and 


gether unaccountable, and ſeeming quite beyond the 
reach of our ordinary faculties, are attributed to the im- 


ject of devotion. In a little time, the inſpired perſon 


comes to regard himſelf as a diſtinguiſhed favourite of 
the Divinity; and when this frenzy once takes place, 
which is the ſummit of enthuſiaſm, every whimſy is con- 


ſecrated: Human reaſon; and even morality, are reje&- 
ed as fallacious guides: And the fanatic madman delivers 
himſelf over, blindly, and without reſerve, to the ſup- 
poſed illapſes of the ſpirit, and to inſpiration from above. 


Hope, pride, preſumption, a warm imagination, together 
with ignorance, are, therefore, the true ſources of. 1 
TRUSIASM. | 
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recourſe to any other perſon; whoſe ſanctity of life, or, 


iu aa en free _ he E 10 r eee 


Tbete t two FR of falſe + Xeligicn e afford oeca- 
fen to many ſpeculations; but 1 ſhall oonſine myſelf, at 


| preſent, to. a few refleQions- ee n Aenne 


en on government and ſociety. Ne "> hb 2 1 17 
My int reflection is, That fuer flition . f ble 


to prieftly power, and enthuftaſm nos leſs or rather more 


contrary to it, than ſound reaſon und philoſophy. As ſu- 
perſtition'is founded on fear, ſorrow; nd a depreſfion of 
ſpirits, it repreſents. the man to himſelf in ſuch deſpicn- 
ble colours, that he appears unworthy, in his own eyes, 


of approaching the Divine preſence, and naturally has 


ee en be n beg 2 men mem be ſup- 


his means, ; ads RA to ere qe nr hag 


to their incenſed Deity. | Hence the origin of PRIEST. 
who may juſily be regarded as an invention. of a'timort 


ous and abject ſuperſtition, which, ever diffident of it- 


* 


ſelf, dares not offer up its own devotions, but i 
ly thinks to recommend itſelf to the Divinity, by the 


mediation of his ſuppoſed friends and ſervants. As ſu- 


perſtition is a conſiderable ingredient in almoſt all re- 
ligions, even the moſt fanatical; there being nothing 
but philoſophy able entirely to conquer theſe unaceount- 
able terrors; hence it proceeds, that in almoſt eyery ſet 
of religion there are prieſts to be found: But the ſtrong- 
er mixture there is of . the e is "os 


authority of the prieſthood, TEE: 


On the other hand, it may be eb 5 all a 
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hanna een! eulen in their devotion; 
with a contempt of +forms, ceremonies, and t aditions; 
The Quakers are the moſt egregidus, though, at the fame 
time, the moſt innocent enthuſiaſts. that have yet been 


* andi are, Perhaps ch bat) Id tint eee mover 
ed prieſts among them. The Independents, of all 


the EncLign ſectaties, npproerh: neareſt to the Puaters 


in fanaticiſm, and in their from prieſtly bond - 
age.” The Preſbyterians foes after, at an equal diſtance 
in both particulars, In ſhort, this obſeryation is found- 


ed in experience; and will alſo: appear to be founded 10 


reaſon, if we conſider, that, as enthifiaſm ariſes from a 
preſumptuous pride and confidence, it thinks iiſelf ſufſi- 


ciently qualified to approach the Divinity, without any 


human mediator. Its rapturous devotions are ſo fer. 
vent, that it even imagines itſelf” actually to approach 
him by the way of contem plation and inward converſe; 
which makes it neglect all thoſe outward ceremonies and 
obſer vances, to which'the afliſtance of the prieſts appears 


| fo requilite in the eyes of their ſuperſtitious votaries. 
The fanatic conſecrates himſelf, and beſtows'on his own 
perſon a ſacred character, much ſuperior to what forms 


and ceremonious inſtitutions can confer qa any other. 
My ſecond reflection with regard to theſe ſpecies of 


| falſe religion is, that religion, which partake of enthy. 


| ſafm, are, on their finſt riſe, more furious and violent than 
thoſe which partake of ſuperſtition ; but in a little time hs 


come more gentle and moderate.” The violence of this ſpe- 
cies of religion, when excited by novelty, and animated 
by oppoſition, appears from nu 
- Anabaptifts in Gxrmany, the Cqmiſars in France, the 


mbęrleſs inſtances ; of the 


Levellers and other fanatics in EneLand, and the Cove- 
nangers in SCOTLAND. . being founded o on 
ſtrong 
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a @do £42 an a a 
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3 F 8 F 28 23838 
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frong Fſrits, and a preſamptuous boldneſsof beer, 4 
it naturally begets the moſt extreme reſolutions; eſpe. | 


or Sorkusrrrien ann \ Exruystasa. 


cially after it riſes to that height as to inſpire the deluded 


fanatic with the opinion of divine illuminations, and 


with a contempt for the eee rules . ; 


| Itys and. prudence. -- in, 


It is thus e ee. 1 5 A, —_ Aer 
dork: in human ſociety; but its fury is like that of thun- 
der and tempeſt, which exhauſt themſelves in a little 
time, and leave the air more calm and ſerene than before. 
When the firſt fire of enthuſiaſm. is ſpent, men naturally, 
in all fanatical ſects, ſink into the greateſt remiffneſs and 
among them, endowed with ſufficient authority, whoſe 
intereſt is concerned to ſupport the religious ſpirit: No 
rites, no.ceremonies, no holy -obſervances; which may 
enter into the common train of life, and preſerve the 
n principles from oblivion. + Superſtition, on the 

ary, ſteals in gradually and inſenſibly; renders men 
tame kad ſubmiſſive; is acceptable to the magiſtrate, and 
ſeems inoffenfive to the people: Till at laſt the -prieſt, 
having firmly eſtabliſhed his authority, becomes the ty- 
rant and diſturber of human ſociety; by his endleſs con · 
tentions, perſecutions, and religious wars. How ſmooth- 


Iy did the Romiss church advance in her acquiſiti er 


power? But into what diſmal convulſions. did the throw | 
all Luxor, in order to maintain it? On the other hand, 
our ſectaries, Who were formerly ſuch dangerous bigots, 
are now become very free reaſoners; and the Qualer. 
ſeem to approach nearly the only regular body of daiſti 


in the uni verſe, the ee or ene * en 


crvs in „ 13 FEY 
= The Cnryesr literati hve no prcts or cee d- 


ent, 128 
» My 


15 an n enemy t to cho pa hs and Kr e a Fiend. i, 
As: Luperſtition, groans under the dominion of priefts, 
and enthuſiaſm is deſtrufive.of al all eccleſialtical opfer; 
_ ſufficiently,” accounts for the preſent obſervation. 
Not to mention, that eotbuſialm, being the infirmity of 
bold and ambitious tempers, is natural Y ace ompanied 
with a ſpirit of liberty; . as ſuperſtition, on the contrary, 
renders men tame and abject, and firs them for flavery, 
We learn from ExeLsa biſtory, that, during the eivil 
wars, the. Independents and Deiſto, though the molt oppo- 
fite in their religious principles; yet were united in 
their political ones, and were alike paſſionate for a com- 
monwealth. And ſinee the origin of Whig and Tory, 
the leaders of the Mbiga have either been Dei/ts or pro- 
feſt Latitudinariant in their principles; that is, friends | 
to toleration, and indifferent to any particular ſect of 
Chriſtians: While the ſectaries, Who have all a ſtrong 
tincture of enthuſiaſm, have always, without exception, 
concurred, with that party, in defence of civil liberty. 
The reſemblance in their ſuperſtitions long united the 
̃ High- chureb Tories, and the Roman Catholics, in ſupport 
of prerogative and kingly power; though experience of 
the tolerating ſpirit of the Whigs ſeems of m4 to have 
r- the Catholics to that party. | 
The Moliniſts and Janſeniſſs in * have a 9 
Land unintelligible diſputes, which are not worthy the 
refleQticn of a man of ſenſe: But what principally di- 
ſtinguiſhes theſe two ſects, and alone merits attention, 
is the different ſpirit of their religion. The Molingfs, 
conduQed by the Jeſuits, are great friends to ſuperſtition, 
rigid obſervers of external forms and ceremonies, and 
; 35 devoted | 
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devoted to the authority of the prieſts, and to wredicion- 
ſenifts are enthuſiaſts, and zealous promoters of 
the paſſionate deyotion, and of the inward life; little in- 
fluenced by authority ; and, in a word, but half Catho- 
lics. The conſequences are exactly conformable to the 
foregoing reaſoning, -The Jeſuits are the tyrants of the 
people, and the {laves of the court: And the Fanſemfts 
preſerve alive the ſmall ſparks of the love of liberty, 
which are to be found in the FaENCH | nation, „„ 
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HERE are certain ſects, which ſeeretly form, them⸗ 
L | ſelves in the learned world, as well as faciens 
in the political; and though ſometimes they come not to 
an open rapture, they give a diſferent turn to the ways 
of thinking of thoſe. who have taken part on either fide. 
The moſt remarkable of this kind are the ſects, founded 
on the different ſentiments with regatd to the dignity of 
buman nature which is a point that ſeem to have di- 
vided philoſophers and ports, as well as divines, from 
g of the world to this day. Some exalt our 
ſpecies to the ſkies, and repreſent man as x kind of hu- 
man detnigod, who derives his origin from heaven, and 
retains evident marks of his lineage and deſcent. Others 
inſiſt upon the blind ſides of human nature, and can dif- 
cover nothing, except vanity, in which man ſurpuſſes 
the other animals, whom he affects ſo much to defpiſe. 
If an author poſſeſs the talent of rhetorie and declama- 
tion, he commonly takes part with the former: If his 
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ave expoſed the frailties of their NT ah with 
any bad intention, On the contrary, I am ſenſible that 
a delicate ſenſe of morgls, eſpecially | when attended with 
. a ſplenetic temper, is apt to give a man k diſguſt of the 
World. and to make him conſider the common courſe 


of human affairs with too much indignation. 1 muſt, 


7 1 


however, be of opinion, that the ſentiments of- thoſe, 
| who are inclined to think faourably of mankind, are 
more advantageous to virtue, than the contrary princi- 
ples, which give us a mean opiniol of our ere 
When's man is prepoſſeſſed with a bigh. notion of 

rank and character in the creation, he will naturally es 

dea vour to act up to it, and will ſcorn to do a baſe or 
vicious action, which might ſink him below that figure 
which he makes in his own imagination »Accordingly 
we find, that all dur polite and faſhionable: moraliſts in- 
Gift upon this topie, and endeavour to repreſent. vice a8 
ce of man, as well as odious in itfel. 
N We find few diſputes, that are not founded on 'ſome 
umbliuity- in the - expreſſion and Lam per * 
the pfeſent diſpute, concerning the dignity S 
of human nature; is not more exempt. from it than any 


other. It may, th refore, be worth while to conſider, 
what is real, and what is oa et in this contro- 
pe of op. oe . ien e 4 21H10 TI707 


That chere is bebe A 33 merit and 
Fer virtue and vice, wiſdom and folly, no. reaſon; 
able man will deny: Vet is it evident, that in affxing 
the n denotes either our e eee rar 


24 


fon than by any. fixed err Rrandard i in the nature 


"of 
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of ae? In like manber, quantity, and extenſion, and | Ws 
bulk, are by every one acknowledged to be: real things: | | þ 
But when we call any animal great or little, we always 

form a ſecret compariſon between that animal and others : 

of the fame: ſpecies; and it 15 that compariſon, which re. Ss 

gulates our: Judgment concerning i its greatneſs. A dog 
and a horſe. may be of the very ſame fize, while the one | 
54 is admired for the. greatneſs of its bulk, and the other | EL 
oſe, for the ſraallneſs, When Lam preſent, therefore, at any 3 
diſpute, 1 always conſider with myſelf, whether it be a2 

18 | queſtion of compariſon or not that is the ſubject of the 
controverſy; and if it be, whether the diſputants come 


* pare the ſame objefts oops, or 00% of 1 8 e | 
WEN widely, different. 1 N ä > 
7 Im; forming our notions. of "FI, 3 we are SAR 

Wa to make a compariſon between men and animals, the on- + | | 
By ly. creatures endowed with thought. that fall under out „„ 
125 ſenſes. Certainly this compariſon i is favourable to man- f 6 

* kind. On the one band, we ſee a creature; whoſe 

iS thoughts are not limited by any narrow bounds, either 

4 of place or time; who carries his reſearches. into the 

4 moſt diſtant regions of this globe, and beyond this globe, | 

to the planets and heavenly bodies; looks backward to a 

2d conſider / the firſt origin, at leaſt, mne hiſtory of hu 

= man race; caſts his eye forward to ſee the influence of 

55 his actions upon poſterity, a and the judgments which will, - 

ko be formed of his character a thouſand: years hence; a 

The creature, who. traces cauſes and effects to a great 1 

* and intricacy 3: extracts general principles from partieu - 

8 lar appearances; improves upon his diſcoveries z ; correQts 

_ his miſtakes ;: and makes his ve ry errors profitable. 5 

5 On che other hand, we are preſented with a creaturs 

vi 915 : 8 5 3535 the 

of TT 


WW n 


| the very. reverſe of this; limited in its <p: FEA 
reaſonings to a few ſenſible, objects which farround i it; 

without eurioſity, without foreſight: ; blindly conduQed 
by inſtin&, and attaining, in a ſhort; time, its. utmoſt 
perſection, beyond which it is never. able to advance a 
fingle ſtep. What a wide difference is there between 


» or 


bi theſe creatures! And how exalted a notion mo we en- : 

bi textain of the former, in compariſon of the latter F 

| | . There are two means commonly: employed 1 F 

| 5 this concluſion : Firfl, By making an unfair repreſenta- i . 

41 | tion of the caſe, and inſiſting only upos the weakneſſes BW f 

li of human nature. And. ſecondly, By forming a new and 1 

it! fecret.compariſon between man and beings of the moſt | 

| perfect wiſdom, Among the other excellencies. of man, [ 
1 this is one, that he can form an idea of per ſections much 
1 beyond what he has experience of in hiqmſelf; and is not 
Wl limited in his conceptipn of wiſdom and virtue, He can 
eaſily exalt his notions and conceive a. degree of Know- | 


ledge, which, when compared to his own, will make the 
latter appear very contemptible, and will: cauſe the dif- 
ference. between that and the ſagacity of animals, i in a 
manner, to diſappear and vaniſh. Now this being a 
point, in which all. the world is agreed, that human 
underſtanding falls iofimitely ſhort of perfect wiſdom ; it 
is proper we ſhould. know when this compariſon: takes 
place, that we may not diſpute where there is no real 
difference in our ſentiments. Man falls much more 
ſhort of perfect wiſdom, and of his own ideas of 
perfect wiſdom, than animals do man; vet the latter 
difference is ſo conſiderable, that nothing but a compa- 
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coding; very fem whom: we can call wiſh or vir j, 
| ace to entertain! 2 contemptible notion of our ſpecies - 


* rs — 4 7 * ” 
; Ji 7 , 54 2 4 
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Ae 5 00 alas! t 3 n another; nnd | . 


Tha **. may be ſenfible of the fallaey o 


able appellations 9 wiſe and virtuons, ave not ai ane 
to any particular degree of thoſe qualities of uiiſm and 


| virtue; But ariße * the: ebmpariſo we | 
make between one man and another. Whep we find a - 


man; Who atrives ur Tuck; a'pitolr/of wiſlomins in very 
uncommon, we pranautice him a wiſe man-: So that: to 


| fay; there are few wiſe men in the world, is roally to ſir 
nothings ſinee it is only by their ſeateity, that they mes Af 


rit chat appellation · Mere the loweſt'of our ſpenics as 


wiſe as Tulzx, or Lord Bacon, we! ſhauld ſtill have re 


ſon ta fay that: thene are fem wiſe men, For in thas 


not pay a fingular honour to apy ane, who was not ſingu- 


lacly diſtinguiſhed by bis talents. In like mance, & 


have heard it obſerveil by thoughtheſs/ people that there 


are few-women poileiicd of beauty, in-comparifon ofthoſe "Ay 
who: want it; not. confiflering,, that we beſtow the . 
thet af haautiſub only on fuck: as paſſeſs a deg ves ol braun = 


ty, that is cammun to them with a r. The ſame de- 
gree off beauty: im a woman's tmit 


hi h is, 
treten veal baaut y iv one af our i #; 
As it i unfual; . ſpecieyz tc 
 compajie: ib witty the other ſpecies aboue er below. it, or 
ta compare the individuals of the ſpecies among them» 5 
ſelves; fo we often compare together the different mos 
tives on actuating principles uf human nature, in order 
to n our deep ac n ic. en W. 


ve may obſerve; that the hani | 


Ah, Au: * 


"ig ie sean kid er 8 ” go our 
_ attention,” or decides. 830 thing im the / preſent queſtio: 
Were our ſelfiſh and vicious principles: ſo much predo- 


. 


| - minant, above our ſocial and virtuons, as is aſſerted by 


"ſome philoſophers, we oughit und ubtedly to entertain a 
e notion of human nature. 
Lee 
|  troverſy... When à man denies. the ſincerity of all pub- 
lic ſpirit or. affection ta a. country;and.community, Lam 
at a loſs what to think of him. Perhaps he never felt 
this paſſion in ſo clear and dif nQ-a manner as to remove 
All his doubts concerning its force and reality. But 
hen he prodeeds after watds to reject all private friend- 
ſhip, if no intereſt or ſelf. love intermix itſelf; I am then 
confident; that he abuſes terms, and confounds' the ideas 
of things; ſince it is impoſſible-for any one to be ſo ſel- 
ſiſh, or rather fo ſtupid, as to make no differencs/between 
* man and another, and give no preference to qualities, 
which engage his approbation and eſtecm- Is he allo, 
fay L, as inſenſihle to anger as he pretends to be to 
friendſhip? And does injury and wrong no more affect 
him than kindneſs or benefits? Impoſſible: He does not 
know himſelf: He has forgotten the movements of his 
heart; or rather he makes uſe of a different language 
from the reſt of his countrymen, and calls not things by 
their proper names. What ſay you of natural affection? 
(I ſubjoin) Is that alſo a fpecies' of ſelf.love? Yes: All 
is ſelf-· love.  Your-ehildren are loved only becauſe they 
are yours: Hour friend for a like reaſon: And your 
country engages you only ſo far as it has à connexion 
with yonrſelf: Were the idea of ſelf removed, nothing 
would affect you: You would be altogether unactive and 
inſenſible: Or, if you ever gave yourſelf any movement, 
| OT Et | 


| tits — ck te which 


10 oof: — 4 


diſplays itſelh dn kindneſs to others, you wut allow t 
have great ĩuſſuenee over human actions, and even great - 


e e eee an that Which temains in its 
n. For how few are there, who, 
: — —— add rela 
more on the maintenance and ed duca 


ons, do not ſpend 
ion of theſe than on 
their own pleaſures? This, indeed, you juſtly obſer ve, 
may proceed from thei elf. love, fince the proſperity of 


theit family and friends is one, or the chief of their 
pleaſures, as well as their chief honour. Be you alſo 


one of theſe ſelſiſn men, and you are fure of every one's 


good opinion and good will; or, not to ſhock your ears | 
with theſe expreſſions, tlie ſelf-love of every one, and 
mine among the reſt, will en ain us to aways © you; | 

and ſpeak well of you. | Rat te INT 


In my opinion, there? are two FA which ok 4 
aſtray thoſe philoſophers, that have infiſted ſo much on 


the ſelfiſhneſs of man. In the firſt place, they found, | 


that every act of virtue or friendſhip was attended with 
a ſecret pleaſure; whence they concluded, that friendſhip 


and virtue could not be difintereſted. But the fallacy of 


this is obvious. The virtuous ſeatiment or paſſion pro- 


duces the pleaſure, and does not ariſe from it. I feel a 
pleaſure in doing good to my friend, becauſe I love him; 


but do not love him for the ſake of that pleaſure. 


In the ſecond place, it has always been found, that the 
irtuous are far from being indifferent to praiſe; and 
therefore they have been repreſented as a ſet of vain- 
glorious men, who had nothing i in view . the applau- 8 
„ e ee Ie 0/7, 
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fes of others. ind ahem — 
juſt. in the world,” when they ſind any tincture 


in a laudable action, to depreciate'it e these e 


the ſame with vanity, as with other paſſions. Where 
avarice or revenge enters into any ſeemiugly virtuous | 


action, it is diſffieult for us todetermine how fur b 8 


_ and it is natural to ſuppoſe it the ſole aft 


1 


ple. But vanity is fo. cloſely allied' to virtue; and 4 7 


love the fame of laudable actions approaches ſo near the 


: or aſcribe it entirely to that motive. 'Fhe. caſe is not 


0 


love of laudable actions for their own- fake, that theſe 
paſſions are more capable of mixture, than any other g 


kinds of affect ion; and it is almoſt impoſſible to bave 


the latter without ſome degree of the former. . Accord- 2 
ingly, we find, that this paſſian for glory —— warp-⸗ 


ed and varied according to the particular taſſe or diſpo- 
ſition of the mind on which it falls. Nxnd had the fame : 
vanĩty in driving a chariat, that TRAJAx had in govern- 


ing the empire with juſtice and ability. To love the 
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glory. of Wenz We is k foes. . the en . 
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5 HOSE Wen their pens on politieal ſubjects, 
free from party-rage, and party - prejudiers, eul. 
8 a ſcience, which, of all others; contributes moſt to 
public utility, and even to the private ſutisfaction of 


apt, however, to entertain a faſpicion, that the wor) is 


ſtill too young to fix many general truths in politics, 
which will remain true to the lateſt poſterity. We have 
not as yet had experience of three thouſand years; ſo 


E 26 he 558 "or CIVIL LIBERTY. CO 


1.5 


that not only the art of reaſoning is ſtill ĩmperfect in 


this ſcience, as in all others, but we.even want ſufficient 


known, what degree of / refinement, either in virtue or 
vice, human nature is ſuſceptible of; nor what may be 
expected of mankind from any great revolution in their 


education, cuſtoms, or principles: M ACHIAVEL was Cer» 

tainly a great genius; but having confined his ſtudy to 

the furious and tyrannical governments of ancient times, 

or to the little diſorderly prineipalities of ITaLx; his 

 reaſontngey: VI upon monarchical government, 

hat extremely defective; and that frarcaly 
is any maxim in his Prince, xl 


has not entirely. refated. A weak prince, ſays he, i, in- 


capable. of receiving good. counſel ; for if be conſult with 


Jourgh, Be u wild nat he able io chooſe — * different 
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comnſele.” 1 don bimf*lf to" one, that miniſter ly, 
_ perhaps; hav capacity; bur be will not long be Rte 
He'will be fure to diſpofſeſs bis maſter, und place ij 
and his family upon the throne, © I mention this, ainong ; 
many inſtances of the errors of that politiefan, proceed- 
ing, in a great meaſure, from his having Hved in too 
| early an age of the world, to be a good judge of political 
truth. Almoſt all the pr inces of Euxobr are at prefent 
governed by their miniſters; and have been fo for near 
two centuries ; and yet no ſuch event has ever happene 
or can poſſibly happen. Skjaxus might proje 
ing the Casars; but Fleury, though ever ſo 1 
could not, while in his ſenſes, nem ky tal 1 | 
of difpalſefſing the Bovxnons,' | e 
e was never eſteeme e 62 Rhee che lalt | 
e ſcarely is an ancient writer on 
polities, Who has made mention of it“. Even the ITA- 
L1ANS have kept a profound filence with regard to it; 
though it has now engaged the chief attention, as well 
of :itiſters of tate, as of ſpeculative" feaſoners. The 
great opulence, grandeur, and military tad of 
the two maritime powers ſeem-firſt' to have ee ert ; 
mankind in the importance of an extenfive commerce. 
laving, therefore, intended in this eſſay wire 
fall compariſon of civil liberty and/abſolute government, 
and to ſhow the great advantages of the former above the 
latter; I began to entertain a ſuſpicion, that no man in 
his age was ſufficiently qualified for ſuch an underta- 
king; and that whatever any one ſhould advance on that 
head would, in all probability, be refuted ea py : 
mmm by poſterity. Such 3 
* xtr Hm mentions it; but with a doubt fic 50 of any es ä 
tage to a ſtate. EIN al inrocia e AN, Ke. Ken. Htz- 


no. PLATs totally excludes it from his On republic, 
| De legibus, lib. iv. 


revolutions | 


yet the arts, 


its hes ie; are eee e 
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an en er 


— | cede debe 


Gxxkxs loſt their liberty, though: ey cent ig 


ly in riches, —— the Wann ai ALEX; 

and have never Face ben able e * 234 
that climate. Learning was tranſplanted to Roms, the 
only. eee at time in the univerſe; and having 
met with ſo favourable a ſoil, it made prodigious ſhoots 
for above a century; till the decay of liberty produced 
alſo the decay of letters, and ſpread a total barbariſm 


over the world. From Kues experiments, ot which 


ing in abſolute governments, a ell 4 i rde dbb | 
ought. himſelf ſufficientlyjuſti« 
fied, in aſſerting, that the arts and ſeiences could never 
flouriſh, but i in a free government: And Inthioqpincon; 
he has been followed/by-ſeveral eminent writers“ ih ouf 
eir view merely to 


wa ones. LoxGINus th 


own country, who —— 
ancient facis, or entertaine ted; 
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Range 6f a bee hand, preg OED of which 
the former carried to perfection all the finer arts of ſculp- | 
ture, painting, and muſic, as well as poetry, an 1b 
8 mann tabs ranny 


ee math: ane e ates 3 vet 8 
xETIANS have had the ſmalleſt hate in its hooours, and 
ſeem rather-inferior to the other ITALIANS, in their ge- 
nius for the arts and ſcienoes RunExs eſlabliſhed his 


| ſchavl at ANTWERe, bot at AMSTERDAM + DRESDEN, not 


r ee the centre of politeneſs i in GERMAN Tr. 
But he moſt eminent inflance of the flouriſhing of 
yes in abſolute governments, is that of France, 
which ſcarcely ever enjoyed any. eſtabliſhed liberty, and 
yet has carried the arts and ſcjences as near perfection ay 
any other nations. / The EXGLISK, are, perhaps, greater 
philoſophers; the ITaLians better painters and muſici- 
ans ; the ROMANS were greater orators: But the FRENCH 
are the only people, except. the GREEKS, who have been 
at once philoſophers, poets, oratory; hiſtorians, painters, 
architects, ſeulptors, and muſicians, With regard to 


the ſtage, they have excelled eyen the GAK Rs, who far 


_ excelled the . ENGLISH. , And, in common life, they 
have, in a great meaſure, perfected that art, the moi 
uſeful and N of an. 4. * ME Fi e As, e 
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, : (ns have wa weir by man aw i fill 
Aires As to Sexat;'Looxr; a urrk, they 
knew t60 Metle of the rules of art 16-beefternin{ylogie | 
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ar or the temingy 7 
ute obſervations of grammar and criticiſm,” And 
ks, ee turn of thinking muſt we 4 FR 


COA "avs wot diy 
nit to poſterity 7 And the utmoſt we have 


| ol ne en eee aue 4 e cap philoſophy; 


| ecome an eſtabliſhed opinion, that commerce 
can never flouriſh but in à free government; and this 
mne ſeems to be founded on W ny" _ was. cnn | 
tence than the foregoing, with regard arts 
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Durſt L deliver my opinion m an IT ſo much 
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efforts of the FRENon, there is tful 
commerce inherent in the on: _ ee go. 


gy dy and 


3 u. 0. var 
approhended in ſuch ag 


the ſovereign; more e- dee ben Kin 


thunder, or earthquakes, or any accident the moſt OY 
dual and extraordinary. Avarice, the ſpur of induſt 


is ſo obſtinate a paſſion, and works its ws | through fo | 


many real dangers and difficalties, that it is net likely 


to be ſcared by an imaginary danger, ile A na 1 


that it ſcarcely admits of calculation. -Cor 5 
fore, in my opinion, is apt to decay in adſolute-govern; 
ments, not becauſe it is there leis ſerure, bat becaule 


OY 


. leſs 'bongur able. A ſubordination'of ranks is abſclutelx 


neceſſary to the ſupport of monarchy. Birth, titles, 
yu * muſt be honoured above OS and . 
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attacked him in the 
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was killed by robbeds; and the frequency of the ac 


dent would have favoured the deceit. This is a fur“ 
priſing proof of the looſe police of Rom, and of the 
number and force of theſe. robbers; ſince CLTo tu“ 
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degree. Property is there ſeeure; induſtry" encou- 
raged the arts flouriſh; and the prince lives ſecure 
among his ſubjects, like a father among bis children. 
There are, perhaps; and hape been for two: cetituries, 
bear two hundred abſolute Princes, great and ſmall; in 
Eunerx; and allowing twen 


y years to each reign, we 
may ſuppoſe, that there have been in the whole two 
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| and ſtability; they are ftillinferior.+ Our modern edu. 
cation and cuſtoms: inſtil more humanity / and modes 

ration than the ancient; but have not as yet been able 
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natural their intereſt ſhould be more confulted; in fuch 
| à conſtitution, than that of the pecple. But the nobhili-. 
4x are, in reality, the chief, loſers hy this oppreſſiom; 
ſince it ruins their eſtates, and beggars: their tenants. 
The only gaigera/byit x are the Finan guru, a race of men 
rather odiqus to the nobility and the- whole kingdom. 
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through ancient cuſtoms, we might, expect to ſee theſe 
abbſes remedied; in which caſe, the difference Were | 
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free governments, confiſts i in the practice of contracting 5 
debt, and mortgaging the public revenues, by which 
taxes may, in time, become altogether. intolerable, and 
all the property of the ſtate be brought into the hands 


of the public. This practice is of modern date. The 5 


Arnkxiaxs, though governed by a republic, paid near 
| twp hundred per Cent. for thoſe ſums of money, which 


any 9 made it 1 for then: to borrow ; ; 
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themſelves by it. Abſolute princes have alſo anten 
debt; but as an abſolute prince may make a bankkruptey 
when he pleaſes, his people can never be oppreſſed by his 
debts. In popular governments, the people, and ene \ 
thoſe who have the higheſt offices, being con 
public creditors, it is difficult for the — 
of this remedy, which, however it may ſometimes be 
neceſſary, is always cruel. and barbarous. This, there- 
1 fore, ſeems to be an inconveni | | hreat- 
ens all free abe e loan own, at the 
0 preſent juncture of affairs. And what u ſtrong motive 
is this, to encreaſe our a of public . leſt, 
for want of it, we be reduced, by the mult Wee 
taxes, or what is worſe, by our public impotence and 
; Inability for defence, to curſe our very liberty, and wiſh 
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entertained with a ſpeQacle full of iilealiite' and vatiety, 

and fee; with ſurprize, the manners, cuſtoms, and opi-  \ 

| of ſuch: prodigious .F 

nges in different periods of time. It may, however, / 

be obſerved; that, in civil hiſtory, there is found a muc C 

? greater "uniformity than in the ' hiſtory of learning and We” 
and that the wars, negociations, sud polities 6 


one age, reſemble more thoſe of another, than the taſte, | 
ative principles, Iatereſt and ambition,  * 
ſhame, friendſhip and enmity, gratitude. and 
revenge, are the prime movers in all public tratiſaQions; re 
and theſe paſſions. are of a very ſtubborn and intractable 


nature, in compariſon of the ſentiments and ut © 
ing, which are eaſily varied by education and example. 
l in taſte and ſcience, chan in in courage and virtue. Ng 
| But not to compare together nations ſo widely Ader. 
: ent; it may be obſerved, that even this later period of 
£ human learning is, in many | 
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f our! moſt celebrated ſpeakers, -/ When old Cunpux i is 0 
7 act, the curioſity of ſeveral is more excited, than when 
our prime miniſter is to defend himſel from a motion 
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3 If ES * Piar na Wus could. now. 0 
| ſuch. a bold and poetical figure, as that Which CIckRO 
employs, after deſcribing in the moſt tragical- 
drucifixion of a ROMAN citizens Should. 1 paint the. — 
rors of this ſcene, not to Roman citizens, not to the allies of 
our fate, not to thaſe who. Have ever beard of the Rowan i 
Name, not even to men, Bus to Brute creatures ; or, to g 
farther, ſhould I lift upmy voice in the ma deſolate ſolitude, 
to. the rocks and mountains, yet ſhould I ſurely ſee thoſe rude 
and inanimate parts of nature moved with horror and indig- 
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zee non ad cives Romanos, non ad ali- 
quos amicos noftre civitatis, non ad eos qui populi Romani nomen 
audiffent; denique, fi non ad homines, verum ad beſtias; aut etiam, 
ut longius progrediar, ſi in aliqua deſertiſſima ſolitudine, ad ſaxa & ad 
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mple, and the deciſion of cauſes was, in a great 
mosſure, left tothe equity and eee the 
judges. The ſtudy of che laws was not then a laborious 
gecupat ion, requiring che drudgery Kamal, life to 
finiſh it, and ine tble with every other} ſtudy or 
profeſſion. The. gert ataſmes aud genetals among the 
Romans were all lawryers; and CickaO, to wer. dhe 
ere ee REO that in the 
midſt of all bis occupations, be Would undertake, ins 
nn himſelf a complete civilien. Now, 
where a pleader addreſſes himſelf to the equity of his 
judges, he has much.more room to diſplay his eloquence, 
than where he muſt draw his arguments from ſtrict laws, 
ſlatutes, and precedents: ln the former caſe, many cir- 
camfſtances muſt be taken in; many perſonal conſidera 
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ſo bold and rhetorical a ſtyle, as appears in the Ro- 
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Some objections, As bree ad es” „ 
caſh may lie/againſt ſome paſſages of the Rona orator. 
He is too florid and | rhetorical: His figures are too 
drawn: obialy from the rules of the ſchools: Aud his 
wit diſdains not always the artifice even of a pun, rhyme,- | 
or jingle of words. The Grecian addreſſed himſelf to 
an audience much leſs refined than the Rowan ſenate or 
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modes afſerabl 7. ——— harmony, exactly adjuſt - | 
ed to the ſenſe: It is vehement reaſoning; without any 
appearance of art: It is diſdain, anger; boldneſs, free - 
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at at length t thrown:off this yoke, affairs are now returned 
nearly to the ſame ſituation as before, and EUnorx is at 
n a copy at * of what * was formerly 
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age to teſiſt the torrent of popular pinie 
rity was not bold enough to diſpute what · had been uni- 


hich Nxwrox's theory bas undergone, proceeded not 
from his own: countrynien, but: from; foreigners ; and if 
u can overcome the abſlacles, nee, with at 


as become ſor e 190 mach Joe an 
mee eee. the more maſen 
+aſte-of ſome; neighbouring nations. Ot enen 
In CA, there to be a pretty co 5 
| Nook of politeneſs and, ee cem courle of 
e mort — — has 
yet ariſen from them. But CMA is one vaſt empire, 
ſpeaking one language, governed by one law, and ſym- 
pathizing in the ſame manners. The authority of any 
teacher, ſuch as Coxrocius, was propagated eaſily from 
one corner of the empire to the other. wages Had cour- 


„ a 3 poſte- 


verſally received by their anceſtors- This ſeems to be 
one natural reaſon, why the ſcienees have made ſo flow 
eee an chat mighty _— * 1111 $44 24 6 nn « 
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* e of the world, is rn by ſeas, 
rivers, and mountains; and GRE RENE of all countries FF 
Eonorg. Hence'itheſe regions were n y divided 
into ſeveral diſtin governments. And hence the ſcien- 

ees aroſe in Greg; > UPS ORE ee hitherto the 


| I have'fometimes been inclined to think; that inter- 
eo pelo ide pet idee lenrängg were they not attend- 
ed with fuch à deſt ruction of ancient books, and the re- 
n be rather favourable. nn 


——— — ful 
ruptions in policiead goveramedts' and ſocieties. ce. 
1 ft t ophers 


ei that little bobs xpeQed-fr 
centuries of fuch a ſervile — 
Ecixzeries, who aroſe about the age ae 
withſtanding their profeſſing to chufe freely what plea- 
ſed them from every different ſect, were yetꝭ in the main, | 

2s ſlaviſn and dependent as any of their brethren; ſince 
they ſought for truth not in nature, but in the ſeveral 
ſchools; where they ſuppoſed ſhe: muſt neceſſarily be 


Upon the revival of learning, thoſe ſects of SToics and 
EieuxEAxs, PLATONISTS/ and PYTHAGORICIANS, could 
3 any creditor authority; and, at the ſame 
time, by the example of their fall, kept men from ſub 
mitting; with ſuch blind deferenoe, ta thoſe: new ſects, 
which have attempted to gain an aſcendant over them. 
The third obſervation, which I ſhall form on N 
head, beg the rife and vori ot ine att and ſctence 
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_ difficulty, that no human genius, however 
. mueme mere wv 1 


claſſes and orders , enge From ſuch a fituation, no 


olite ar tot M-. ee 

— — — mor 

cal or republican, on general laws, is a work of great 
ths 


n ; Aetna ene Time eval 
bring it to perfection; And the feeling of incon venien- 


cies muſt correct the miſtakes, which they ine vitably fall 
into, in their firſt trials and experiments. Hence appears 
the impoſlibility, that this undertaking ſhould be begun 
and carried on in any monarchy; fince ſuch a form of go- 


| vernment, ere civilized, knows no other ſecret or poliey, 
than that ofentruſtingunliwited 


d powers to every governor 
or magiſt rate, and ſubdividing the people into ſo many 


liberal arts, in mn Wie Keen ie mme 
manufactures. The ſame barbariſm and ignorance, with 
which the government commences, is propagated to all 


poſterity, and can never come to 3 by ie n 


or r ingenuity of ſuch unhappy ſlav e.. 
But though law, the ſource of all ebe and hoppl- 
nels, ariſes late in any government, and is the low pro- 
duct of order and of liberty, it is not preſerv d with the 
ſame difficulty with which it is produced; but when it 
has once taken root, is a hardy plant, which will nn 


ever periſh through the ill culture of men, or the rig- 
our of the ſeaſons. The arts of luxury, and much more 


ſte or ſenti- 
ment, 


the liberal arts, which depend on a refined 
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| a nen mhola leiſure, as. and genius, , fir them, 


or ſuch amuſements. But what is profitable to every.. 
mortal, — . once: di 

ſcarcely fall into oblivion, but by the total ſubverfior 
ciety, and hy ſuch. furious 


more uſeful arts from one climate to 


pagation. From theſe cauſes proceed civilized mo- 


narchies; where the arts of government, firſt invented ig | 
free ſtates, are preſeryed to the mutual We and 


ſecurity of ſoyereign-3 and. ſubject. Zoids #6 $006; Y 
| However perfect, therefore, the. a — 


appest to ſome politicians, it owes all its — — to. 
the republican; nor is it poſſible, that a pure, deſpotiſm, 


eſtabliſhed among a barbarous people, can ever, by its 


native force and energy, refine and poliſh itſelf. It muſt | 
borrow its laws, and methods, and inſtitutions, and con- 
ſequently its ſtability and order, from free governments. 


Theſe advantages are the ſole growth: of republics. The 
extenſi ve deſpotiſm of a bar barous monarchy, by entering 


into the detail of the government, as well as into the 
principal points of ene bs over Pres all. | 
ſuch improvements. 700 : 55 


In a civilized n the prin nd is unte- 


ſtrained in the exerciſe of his authority, and poſſeſſes 
alone a power, which is not bounded by any thing but 
cuſtom, example, and the ſenſe of his own intereſt. 
Every miniſter or magiſtrate, however eminent, muſt 


ſubmit-to the. general laws which govern the whole ſo- 


ciety, and muſt exert Og Pn Th e wie 44. 
r ter 


overed, n 
DE s - igundations. of barbarous 5 
iavaders, as obliterate all memory of former arts and civi - 
5 lity. Imitation alſo 1s apt to tranſport, theſe coarſer and. 
other, and make | 
them precede the refined arts in their progreſs; though 
perhaps they ſprang after them in their firſt; riſe and pro- 
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on none but their — Rae Mr COT Hes ro- 
perty. He is ſo far removed from them, and is fo much 
exempt from private jealouſies or intereſts, that this de- 
pendence is ſearcely felt. Ahd chus 4 ſpecies of govern- 
ment ariſes, to which, in a high political rant, we may 
give the name of Tyranny; but which, dy a juſt and pru- 
dent adminiſtration, may afford tole rable ſecutity to the 
People, and ee anſwer ae os: * of politica 
ſociety, y,. 1 wee 
g in a civilized, aries 
aopnblin.;thy people have ſecurity for the enjoyment of 
their property; yet in- both theſe forms of government, 
thoſe who poſſeſs the ſupreme authority have the diſpoſal 
of many honours and advantages, which excite the am- 
bition and avarice of mankind. The only difference is, 
. that, in a republic, the candidates for office. muſt look 
| downwards, to gain the ſuffrages of the people; in a 
monarchy, they muſt turn their attention upwards, to 
court the good graces and favour of the great. To be 
ſucceſsful in the former way, it is neceſſary for a man to 
make himſelf 2. eul, by his induſtry, capacity, or know- 
ledge: To be proſperous in the latter way, it is ms 
for him to render himſelf agreeable, by his wit, com- 
 plaiſance, or civility. A ſtrong.genivs ſucceeds beſt i in 
republics: A refined taſte. in monarchies. And; conſe- 
| quently, the ſciences are the more natural growt! Mie 
one, and the Pokira arts of the other. 
Not to mention, that monarchies, n their 
Z chief ſtability from a ſuperſtitious reverence to prieſts 
and princes, have commonly: abridged the liberty of 
reaſoning, with regard to religion and politics, and 
conſequently metaphyſies and morals. All theſe form 
the moſt conſiderable branches of ſcience. r 


* ee 218715 „ . TY 
Among en „„ more 
than matual deference or civility, which leads us to 
and to curb and coneeal that preſumption and arroganee, 
ſo natural to the human mind. A good-natured man, 
who is well 'educated, practiſes this civility to every 

mortal, withont-premeditation or intereſt. But in order 
to render that valuable quality general among any pep» 


1 eee area hat 


Rn * 
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ſome general motive. Where power riſes upwards from 
the people to the great, as in all republics, ſuch reſine- 


whale ſtate is, by that means, brought near to a level, 
and every member of it is rendered, in a great meaſure, 
independent of another. The people have the advantage, 


ſuperiority of their ſtation. Bat in a civilized monar- 
chy, there is a long train of dependence from the prince 


i ſaſßelent to beget in every one an inclination to pleaſe 
his ſaperiors, and to form himſelf upon thoſe models, 


2 ² ² m ²— A 


education.” Politeneſs of manners, therefore, ariſes moſt 


flouriſhes, none of the liberal arts 5 will be lon pm 965 
glected or defpiſed. 3 

Ihe republics. in Evgors. a are at 3 WP for 
want af paliteneſa. The good-mauners of a SWiS$ civilized 
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to the peaſant, winch is not great eudugh to render pro- 
perty precariaus, or depreſs the minds of the people; but | 
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| po lame ee. N — their ang whit Wees. | 
Anif the VenzTrans be an exceptioti'to the rule, they 
ode it, perhaps, to their communication with other 


Iraliaxs, moſt of whoſe governments beget a depend- 


ence more than ſufficient for civilizing their manners. 
It is difficult to pronoutice any judgment concerning 
the refinements. of the ancient republics-in this particu- 


lar: But I am apt to fuſpect, that the arts of converſa- 


tion were not brought ſo near to perfection among them 
as the arts of writing and compoſition. The ſcurility 


of the ancient orators, in many inſtances, is quite ſhock- 
ing, and exceeds all belief. Vanity too is often not a 
little offenfive in authors of thoſe ages“; as well as the 
common licentiouſneſs and immodeſty of their ſtyle, 
\Quicwngue impudicus, adulter, ganeo, manu;'ventre, pene, 
Bona patria laceraverat, ſays SALLUST in one of the gra- 
veſt and moſt moral paſſages of his hiſtory. ' Nam fuit 
ante Helenam Cunnus, teterrima Belli cauſa, is an expreſ- 
ſion of HoxAcx, in tracing the origin of moral good and 
evil. Ovi and LuckETIVs+ are almoſt as licentious in 


their ſtyle as Lord Rochzs TER; though the former were 
fine gentlemen and delicate writers, and the latter, from 


the corruptions of that court, in which he lived, ſeems to 
have thrown off all regard toſhame and deceney. JUYENAL | 


| nn weren W e 18 ; but ws a . 


8 1 is needleſs to cite wenn or << any on = this "ade They are 
too much noted: But one is a little ſurpriſed to find ARRIAN, a very 
grave, judicious iter, interrupt the thread of his narration all of a 
Tudden, to tell his readers that he himſelf is as eminent among the 


| ' GrEexs for eloquence,” as ALEXANDER was for arms. Libs i. 


F This poet (See lib. ie. 1165.) recommends a very extraordinary 
cure for love, and what one expects not to meet with in fo elegant 
and philoſophical a poem. It ſeems to have been the original of 
ſome of Dr Swirr's images. The elegant CATULLUs and Pnæ- 


pn vs fall under the ſame cenſure. | 
ample 
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I ſhall alſo be b to 3 0 ned the 


there was not — — of breeding, or that polite | 
deference and reſpect, which civility obliges us either to 
oreſ meren armer towards the perſons with whom 
we converſe. Cicxno was certainly one of the fineſt 
ntlemen ot bis age; yet I muſt confefs 1 have fret 
quently. been ſhocked with the poor figure: under which 


he repreſents his friend Arrious, in thioſe dialogues, 
where he himſelf is introduced as a ſpeaker, -'That 


* 


tuous RoMan, whoſe dignity, though he 
was a ebene eee was inferior to that of no 
one in Roxx, is there ſhęewn in rather a more N 
light than PMLALETAASs's friend in our modern dia- 
logues. He is a humble admirer of the orator, pays him 
frequent compliments, and receives his inſtructions, with 
all the deference 
Even Caro is treated ee 


of the. Rana learn from PIT Uran 
i baſlac ;/ from. almoſt all the GE 


te 5 that he talked like, a fool or a madman (as 
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which a ſcholar owes to his maſter *. „ 


et en tee —— 
W .Paitae, king of MAcEDoN, a prince of wit — 
parts, met with Trrus FLAMININUS, one of ws politeſt g 
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this ſeems to have deen an 


"all this did not paſs the ofual bounds: For the err 
verted with thefe ſtrokes * humour. At the end, when 
Fanta eraved s lache time to OY "ow his friends 


dokirous m. to | how his wi e. che hiſtorian a op, tl 


_ with Bim, war drs neee pare rod 
was actually the caſe,” This unprovoked pieces of ruſti. 
Raw ut is not inen by Aa” ages OI Rater 


e ae —— day. ö e 
mentions this raillery amongſt che _ nit, rm 
| "Wage of eee WISETO ef rf 25 


' Cardindt Worszr apelegized for his famous piece 
infolenee, in faying, Eee zr REA krEUs T dif . 
by obſerving; chat this expreſſion I Ir foraiable to be 


Tati idiom, and that a RoπA al 
| before the perfon to whom, | or of whois, hes 


among that people. The ancients made it's rule, that 
* perfon of the greateſt dignity (ould be mentioned 
get in the Uiſeurſe; infomuch, thar we'find'the ſpring 

of 4 quartel and jealoufy between the Rott avs" and 
rorraus, to have been a post's naming the ro- 


kraus before the Romans, in celebratfug a victory 
gained by their united Net's over the Mattiznontanst. 
"PhaaGrmadilgutied Trimdons hy: lacing her or 

f baſore his in Men e re 
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n Ann. lib. ili, cap. 64. e 
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— Rn even | 


rg hs af-ecurts — — 
be afigned as the cauſes of this refinement... Noone | 


zus partizans of the. ancients, ha ve aſſarteq it 


It may here be proper to 
examine this queſt ion. Bor T6549 dhe ee 

Nature has implanted in all living creatures: an affe. 
den between. the lese,, ee ee Nr 


dee ere de de wee in thoſe ſuerieKcndome | 


nature limits the indulgence: of this appetite: te on fea-. 


— i a Ha of marriage ar 
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| convenier pw car nn 
5 Rat affectation than the paſſion of gallantry. It is na- 
tural in the higheſt degree. Att and edlieation, in the 
moſt elegant courts, make no more ulteration on it than | 
on all the other laudable paſſtons- They only turn the 
mind more towards it; they reſiaviit 3 they — 
give it a proper gr. ce and expr ſſion. A e ata 4 i 7 TY. 
But gallantry is as generous'as(itiis natural. ebe 
rect ſuch groſs vioes, as lead us to commit real injury 
on others, is the part of morals, and the object of the 
moſt ordinary education. Where chat is not attended 
to, in ſome degree, no human ſociety can ſubſiſt. But in 
order to rendor dad e eee eee eee 
minds more eafy and agreeable ood· manners have been 
invented, and have carried the matter — — 
Wherever nature has given the mind a- propenſity to 
any vice, or to any paſſion diſagreeable to others; refined 
breeding has taught men to uqiathiedias n oppo» 
ite fide,” and to preſer ves in all r beha | 
pearance of ſentiments dif reit from t 
naturally ineline. Thus, 9516, are eo 


NN t. 
e eee rally beget any 
ſuſpicion in him, it is R ve pildip ers 
it, by a ſtudied diſplay of ſeutiments, arect 
thoſe of which he-is apt to be jealous- Thus, old men 
know their infirmities}.@ 7 naturally; dread e mtempt 
from the youth : Hence, well-educated youth redouble 
the inſtances of Teſped' and defe rence "to cheft Ader. 5 
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of the tivility of thiſe-ages.// See JvvzuaL, fit. 5. Pri Hb. ale. 


nt ear mn nee 
is lord in his own family, and his gueſts are, in a 
— ſubject to his authority: Hence, he is always 
gat eee company bn to the wants 
eee giving himſelf all th | | 


. . 1 Gullanery 


coinginydcbadly v1 it is his r tat i 
ty as eee the generofity of his 2 
our, and by a ſtudied deference and complaiſance for all 


ber icli ent en Gorge e, 


ng. enen * 
| eee | 
3 cople;:diſcover their authority in a more gene- 
rous, e not. * 100. neee by civility, by 
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of == among ahi # nol + The: pens Muscovrres 
ives with a whip, cet, be 


e * i ee e en apd om? e e eee 
e ſr equent mention in ancient, authors of that ill-bred cuſtor 


of the ng? of the family's e: cating "better bread, « or drinking better LU 
wine at table, t ham he affor p is but an in 38 


cap. 13. Alſo P EANII Alt. Lucian de meree conductis, Saturnalia, 
&c. There is ſcarcely any wy _ kunorz at r on unciyilized, | 
jp! to for was of fach 2 cuſtom.” ts _ g 
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erer eee e eie belt 1426 


the truly elegant and luxurious: - i & A0 t., en Ave” 
What better ſchool far x | | 
virtuous women eee endeavour to n 
muſt inſenſibly poliſni the mind, where the example ofthe 
female ſoftneſs and modeſty muſt communicate itſelſ to 
their admirers, and Where the — 
every one CN att 
Wo cg oats rb dla, (a ebay! 

Among ahi the character of the fair- ſen was 
3 as altogether domeſtie; not were they regarded 
8 part of the Polite world, or of good company. This, 
perhaps, is the true teaſon hy ine ancieuts have nat left 
us one piece of pleaſantry that is excellent (unleſa one 
ee the Banquet of XTnoriοαν and 7 8 


* See Relatian of three Embaſſies, by the Earl . 
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„), though many © 2 


A illeries and cold jeſts n £3 
though his molt « ; e bee . eee Gepe in 
is one essa improve- | 

where — — = kf 


———— ran — wy —. 7 
NO revive in that nati rmer 
{ It moſt de eonfelled, that this maxim, though con- 


n, where ile y V flourajbed. 
ee: may; at firſt fight; be eſtesmed 

contrary'ts/ ſv; If the natural 'genivs ef maskiad 
be'the ſame in all ages, and in almoft all countries (as | 
ems to be the truth), it muſt very mueh forward and 
cultivate this genius, to be poſſeſſed of patterns in every 


| art] which may regultte ine raſts, and fin the Gbjsdbs t 
imitstion. © I 


lat ane 

entre, and were din admired 15 
cad $6 Kr oth wnpero — — 
eee. nen. Sach ad. | 


. bel 378 Po wa a 


—— 
juth 8 to have im ated-th 
STS 2 2 = e A man? $3 


naturally extinguiſh this, e 

liable to an exceſs of | 
OO 465 H e en hi 
J — A writer: is animated 
e bears the applauſes of the world 
his eee z and, deing-rouſediby; ſuch a 
motive, he often reaches a,piteh-of perfection, which is 
equally ſurprizing to himſelf and to ah peg * 
Ar oc 15 


upon the tage at preſent their-early; productions, re 
were formerly ſo well received, it Would diſcburage the 
young poets, to ſee the indifference and diſdain . 
public. The ignorance of the age alone could h. 
given admiſſion to the Frince of Tias, but it i to; | 
we oe the Moor: Had Zvery. n * 
ee we * genen ane, Vo 
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Tur Rur e or Th AND SCIENCES. 8 14 


— it may not be for the advantage of any na- 
tion to have the arts imported from their neighbours in 
too great perfection. This extinguiſhes emulation, and 
ſinks the ardour of the generous youth. So many mo- 


dels of ITAZIAy painting brought into ExGLanD, inſtead | 


of exciting our artiſts, is the cauſe of their ſmall progreſs 
in that noble art. The ſame, perhaps, was the caſe of 
* when it received the arts from GREECE. That 


multitude of polite productions i in the FRENCH language, | | 


diſperſed all over GERMANT and the Nokrz, hinder 
theſe nations from cultivating their own language, and 
keep them ſtill a einen on their Sent for * 
n entertainments. 3 
It is true, the ancients. IE left us 1 in o every 


kind of writing, which are highly worthy of admiration. 


But beſides that they were written in languages, known 
only to'the learned; beſides this, I ſay, the compariſon 
is not ſo perfect or entire between modern wits, and 
thoſe whe lived in ſo remote an age. Had WALLER 
been born in Roux, during the reign of TrßEnxrus, his 
firſt productions had been deſpiſed, when compared 
the finiſhed odes of Horace. But in this iſland, the ſu- 
periority of the Roman poet diminiſhed nothing from 
the fame of the EncGL1zn. We eſteemed ourſelves ſuf- 
ficiently happy, that our climate and language could Lal . 
duce but a faint copy of ſo excellent an original. 
In ſhort, the arts and ſciences, like ſome plants, re- 
quire a freſh ſoil; and however rich the land may be, 


and however you may recruit it by art or care, it will 


never, when once exhauſted, produce any thing that 1 is 
perfect or inen in the kind. | | 
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T is n great anortification to che vanity of mag. that 

| his utmoſt art and induſtry can never equal the 
meaneſt of nature's productions, either for beauty or 
value. Art is only the under-workman, and is employed 
to give a few ſtrokes of embelliſhment to thoſe Pieces, 
which come from the hand of the maſter. Some of 


the drapery may be of his drawing but he is not allowed 


to touch the principal figure. Art may make a . . 
clothes: But nature muſt produce a man. e 

Even in choſe ptoductions, commonly e 
works of art, we find bat the nobleſt of the kind are be- 


bolden for their chief beauty to the force and happy in- 


fluenoe of nature. To the native enthuſiaſm of the poets, 
we owe whatever is admirable in their productions. 
The greateſt genius, where nature at any time fails him 
(for ſhe is not equal), throws aſide the lyre, and hopes 
not, om * en of e wo n 405 ag N 


* 


= ac „ e enden of tie 
and the three following Eiſays is not ſo much to explain accurately 
the ſentiments of the ancient ſects of philoſophy, as to deliver the 


ſentiments of ſects, that naturally form themſelves in the world, and 


entertain different ideas of human life and of happineſs. I have given 
each of them the name of the FO MERA e to which it bears 
the puny affinity. 


1 


d 


* 


144 * 80 £8 4 r xv. . 
a which 8 3 from her inſpiration dose. . | 


e thoſe ſongs, where a happy 


- " faratthed materials for art to embelliſh and refive ! ! = 


” 
E 
* 
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Io what purpoſe ſhould I pretend to r 


But of all the fruitleſs attempts of art, no one is fo 
ridiculous, as that which the ſeve re:philoſophers have 
_ undertaken, the producing of an artificial bappineſs, and 
making us be pleaſed by rules of reaſon, and by refleQion. 
Why did none of them claim the. reward, which XTRXIS 
| promiſed to him, who ſhould invent a new pleaſure? 
Unleſß, perhaps, they invented ſo many pleaſures for 
their own uſe, chat they deſpiſed riches, and ſtood in no 
need of any enjoyments, which the re wards of that mo- 
narch could procure them. I am apt, indeed, to think, 
that they were not willing to furniſh the PERstax court 
with a new pleaſute, by. preſenting 1 it with ſo . and 
unuſual an object of ridieule. Th 
conſined to theory, and en delivered 8 
of GREECE, might, excite admiration in their ignorant 
pupils: But the attempting to reduce ſuch principles to 
Practice would ſoon have betrayed their abſurdity. 
Vou pretend to make me happy by reaſon, and by 


* of art. Lou muſt, then, create me ane w by rules 


of art. For on my original frame and ſtructure does 
my happineſs depend. But you want power to effect 


this 3 and {kill too, I am afraid: Nor can I entertain a 


leſs opinion of natureꝰ's wiſdom than of your's. And let 


her conduct the machine, which ſhe has ſo wiſely framed. 


I find, that I ſhould only ſpoil it by my tampering. 


or invigorate any of thoſe ſprings or prineiples, ated. 
nature has implanted in me? Is this the road by which 
1 muſt reach ee But * implies « eaſe, con- 

W ee e d 4h ien, 
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| Sms not. «watchful, enn 


The a k **. Ho ap 1 — — 
the blood: The brain ſeparates and refines the ſpirits: 
"_ all this without my concerning myſelf in the mat- 


. When by my will alone 1 can top the blood, s 


it 3 with impetusſity along ite amal, hen may: L. 
hope to change the courſe of my ſent | , 
In vain ſhould I ſtrain my faculties, and ons: to. 
receive pleaſure from an object, which is not fitted by. 
nature to affect my organs with delight. I may give my+. 
ſelf pain by my fruitleſs ee but Wan never 
reach any pleaſure. n 
Away then with all N vain 9 of waking. 
ourſelves happy. within ourſelves, of feaſting on our 
own thoughts, of being ſatisfied with the conſciouſneſs | 
of well-doing, and of deſpiſing all_aflitaice and all up- 
plies from external objects. This i is the voice of PRIDE, 
not of NATURE, And it were well, if even this pride. 
could ſupport itſelf, and communicate a real inward plea- 
ſure, however melancholy « or ſevere. - But this impotent 
pride can do no more than regulate the out/ide 5 and with 
infinife pains and attention compoſe the language and 
„„ to' a philoſophical. dignity, in order to de- 1 
the ignorant vulgar. ' The heart, mean while, is 
ty of all enjoyment: And the mind, unſupported by 
its proper objects, finks into the deepeſt ſorrow and de- 
jeclion. Miſerable, but yain mortal! Thy mind be hap- 
py within itſelf! With what reſources is it endowed to 
fill ſo immenſe. a void, and ſupply the place of all thy 
bodily ſenſes and faculties? Can thy head. ſubſiſt with- 
out thy other members ? Tn ſuch a fituation, | 
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ele <a; ts ence | . be ; . . e 
N FY * 2 154500 hung elſe but been and whe. -—— 5 = 2 = 

of Auto ſuch a lethargy, ot fuch a mela 
„ of 
and enjoy mes, | 
Keep me, Ahereſpre, no longer A . 
Alrsigt Lonſine me not wirhin nbefe vor p< 
to me thoſe. objects and pleaſures, Which afford the chief 
enjogment. But wWhy de I apply to you, proud and ig- 
Voran ſages, to ſhew me the road 
me cnſult my own paſſions and inclinations. In them 
vt] rend Ls Metres OO nat in . 

_ Wifeurfes. - 455 þ 1 LE She * 

But ſee, e to my. $a Wig ay ivine, che 
amiable PrasunE “ „ the opreme-love 'of G08 and 
e advauces towards me. At her apprdach, my heart 
"boars with genial heut, and every Tenſe and every faculty 
en in joy; while ſhe pours /around me all the 
 embellifmonts of the ſpring, and all the treaſures of the 
autumn. The melody of her voice charhis m turs with 
the ſofteſt muſic, us ſhe invites nie to partake afſthoſe de- 
lieious fruits, which, with a mile thatUifuſes a glory on 
the heavens und the -eatth, the prefents to me. The 


odoriferous wings, or pour n i head the moſt Fragrant 
2dilsy/ or offer me their ſparkling nectar in golden goblets. 
Ol for ever let me ſpread my limbs on this bed of roſes, 
and thus, thus feel the delicious moments, with ſoft and 
dow ny eps, (glide along. But eruel chance! Whither 
do you fly fo fait? Why do my ardent withes, aud that 
- ud of — 777 under ne N ONES 
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ö rtive Corrs, who attend her, or fan me with their 
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this ated Hinton phe? Pls 7 
this ſoft repoſe, after all my, fatigues.in anch of-happi- 33 
i . 's 3 


neſs.” Suffer me to ſatiate myſelf, with 
after thejpajns of fo long and, ſo fooliſh, an,abſiinence — = 
But it will not do. The roſes have loft their . ny 
The fruit its flavour: Ard that, delicious wine, Whoſe 
fumes, {oi late, intoxicatetl all my ſenſes with, ſuch de- 
light, now. ſplicits in Fain the {ated .palate-. Plaaſure 
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ſmiles at my, languor. She beckons her fiſter, Virtue, to . 
come ta her affiſtance. The gay, the; frolie, Virtus qb- | 175 
ſerves the eall, and brings along the whole troop of my 4h 
Jovial friends. Welcome, thrice welcome, my exer dear gf 15 
companĩons, to theſe ſhady; hawers, and. to this laxurious * 
repaſt. Tout, preſence has reſtoredi to the, raſe its. hue, Wy 5 
and tothe fruit its flavour. Thewapours of.this ſpright- # 
ly nectar nom again, play around my heart ; mhile;you 15 
partake of my delights, and discover, in ꝓgur ſcherttul 5 
looks, the pleaſure which ou receive from my happigeſs 
and ſatis faction · The like do. I receive kram yaurs and 
encouraged/by,yaur-joyqus; preſance, Jhall again renew 
the feaſt, with which, fram too much eniorment, my 
ſenſes, were well nigh ſated ; -while the mind ;kept not 
pace with aide, Ger afforde: wee nn 
inen partner. 5 
In gut C 
reaſoning of the ſchools, is: true wiſdom to be! found. 
| In our friendly, endearments, ett chan, in the hollow | 
debates of fateſmen and hrgte its, does true | 
| virtue diſplay itfelk. . Forgerfubof.che paſt; ſeeure of the ) 
future, let us here enjoy the preſent ; and while we yet 
; poſſeſs a being, let us fx ſome "good, beyond the power 
ol fate or fortune. To, morrow. mill bring is own plea- 
: —ä with it „Or. ſbould it diſappoint our fond. 
8 HS . ſhes, 8 
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wiſhes, v we e ſhall at leaſt joy 1 the: pleaſure of dee 


on the pleaſures of to-day. | | . 
Fear not, my friends, that the lon diffonante of 


Bacchus, and of his revellers, ſhould. break in upon 
this entertainment, and confound us with their turbulent 
and clamotous pleaſures, The ſprightly muſes wait a- 
round; and with their charming ſymphony, ſufficient to 


ſoften the wolves and tygers of the ſavage deſert, infpire 


a ſoft joy into every boſom, Peace, harmony, and con- 
cord reign in this retreat; nor is the filence ever broken 


but by the muſic of our wir or the cheerful 1 of 


our friendly voices. 

But hark! the favourite of the e 5 156. Di- | 
mov ſtrikes the lyre; and while he accompanies its 
harmonicus notes with his more harmonious ſong, | he 
inſpires us with the fame happy. debauch of fancy, by 
which he is himſelf tranſported. «Ye happy youths,” 
he ſings, © Ye favoured of heaven“, while the wanton 


«ſpring pours upon you all her blooming honours, let 


. not glory ſeduce you, with her deluſive blaze, to paſs : 
*in perils and dangers this delicious feafon, this prime 
_ * of life. Wifdom points out to you the road to plea- 


*« ſure: Nature too beckons you to follow her i in that 
* ſmooth and flowery path. Will you ſhut your” ears to 


their eommanding voice? Will you harden your heart 
to their ſoft allurements? Oh, deluded mortals ! thus 


to loſe your youth, thus to throw away ſo invaluable 
« a preſent, to trifle with ſo periſhing a bleſſing. Con- 


5 . well your recompence. Spuhn chat 1455 


An imitation of the SYRENS ſong in T4850: 5 $i 2 
O Giovinetti, mentre AyriLE & Maccloͤoͤngn 
0 ammantan di fiorits & verde ſpoglie, AM. 
Ks e Gieruſalemme liberataz Cit 1, 14. 
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1 n your 3 FR and ſeduces you | 


«, with your own praiſes. : It is an echo, a dream, nay | 


the ſhadow'of a dream, diſſipated by every wind, and 
« loſt by every contrary breath'of the ignorant. and ill. 


; 2 9 * : - \ Is 
7 | 49 ; 


8 jadging- multitude. Vou fear not that even death it» 


« ſelf ſhall raviſh it Reim you. But behold!, while you 
« are yet alive, calumny bereaves you of it; ignorance 
© neglects it; nature enjoys it not; ; fancy alone, re- 
* nouncing every. pleaſure, receives this ry n 
* pence, empty and unſtable as herſelf. ? 1 3 
Thus the hours paſs unperceived ala and lead i in 
their wanton train all the pleaſures of ſenſe, and all the 

joys of harmony and friendſhip. Smiling innocence cloſes 
the proceſſion; and while ſhe preſents herſelf to our 
raviſhed eyes, © ſhe embelliſhes the whole ſcene, and ren- 
ders the view of theſe pleaſures as tranſporting, after 
they have paſt us, as when, with ghia nne 

they were yet adyancing towards W 

But the ſun has ſunk below the horizon; 3 nod: es 


N 


neſs, ſtealing filently upon us, has now buried all nature 


in an uniyerſal ſhade. * Rejoice, my friends, continue 
« your repaſt, or change it for ſoft repoſe. Though 
* abſent, your joy or your tranquillity ſhall ſtill be 
«© mine.” But whither do you go? Or what new pleaſures 
call you from our ſociety ?. Is tbeir aught agreeable without 
your friends? And can aught pleaſe, in which we partake 
vort? „ Yes; my friends; the joy which I now ſeek, 
© admits not of your participation. Here alone I wiſh 
« your abſence: And here alone can I find. a ſufficient | 
* compenſation for the loſs of your ſociety.” 5 

But I have not advanced far through the ſhades 5 the : 
| thick wood, which ſpreads a double night around me, 
Fre, un 1 perceive through the gloom, the charm- 
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1 the miſtreſs of my wiſhes, who ade am- | 
patient'tfirongh ttre grove, and, pte ventiag the appoihted 
hour, filentiy chides my tardy ſteps. But the joy, 
which" ſhe receives from my preſenee; beſt pleads my 
excuſe; and, diffipating every ahxiobs and every angry. 
thought. leaves room for nought but mutual joy and tap. 
ture. With what” words, my fair one, ſhall: expreſs: 

my tenderneſs, or dt ſeribe tlie emotions hie now warm 
yy tranſported” bofbm! Words are ibo faint to deſcribe 
my love; and if, alas! you feel not the ſame” flame 
within you; in vain ſhell Pendeavour to convey! to you a 
juſt conception'of it; But your every Word and every, 
motion ſufflce to remove this doubt; and, while: they 
expreſs your paſſion; ſer ve alfo to inflame mile: How 
amiable this ſolitude; this filence, this darkneſs! No ob- 
jetis now importune the raviſted ſoul;- The thought, 
rhe ſeuſe; all fulb of nothing but our mutual happineſs, 
wholly poſſeſs the mind, and convey a pleaſure, which 
ener pairing YOu” ſeek- for in hp oy owes ET 

ment. 

But why does your bolom Bess with theſe ſighs, 
while tears batlix your glowing cheeks? Why! diſtract 
your heart with ſuch' vain anxieties ? Why ſo often aſk 
me, How tony my love ſhall yet enddare'? Alas! my Canna, 
can I reſolve this queſtion? Ho I #now bow dong my life 
ſhall yet endure? But does this alſo diſturb your tender 

breaſt? And is the image of our frail mortality for ever 
preſent with you, to throw a damp on your gayeſt hours, 
and poiſon'even thoſe joys which love inſpires? Conſider 
rather, that if life be frail, if youth be- tranſitory, we 
mould well employ the preſent moment, and loſe no part 
of ſo periſhable an exiſtence. Vet a. little moment, and 

_ theſe ſhall be no Tm We ſhall be, as if we had ne vor 
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been ee us be left upon earth; and 
even the fabulous. ſhades. below will not affard us a ha- 
bitation. Our fruitleſs anxieties, our vain projects, our 
uncertain foatglarions ſhall all be ſwallowed up and loſt. 
Our preſent doubts, concerning the original cauſe of all. / 
things, muſt never, alas! be reſolved. This alone we 
may be certain of, that if any governing mind preſide, 
he muſt be. pleaſed. to ſee us fulfil the ends of our being, 
and enjoy that. pleaſure, for which alone we were created. 
Let this reflection give eaſe to your anxious thoughts; 
but render not your joys too ſerious, by dwelling for 
ever upon it. It is ſufficient, once, to be acquainted. 
with this philoſophy, in order to give. an unbounded 
looſe to lovs and jollity, and remove all the ſcruples of 
a vain ſuperſtition : But while youth and. paſſion, my 
fair one, prompt our. eager deſires, we muſt find. gayer 
ſubjects of ben to mis. with thels amorous 
cane e aj eee. 
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ibn 
the conduct of nature, with regard to man and 
| 2 e that, having endowed the former with a 
| ſublime celeſtial ſpirit, and having given him an 
| with ſuperior beings, ſhe allows not ſuch noble faculties 
to lie lethargie or idle; but urges him, by neceſſity, to 
| employ, on every emergence, his utmoſt art and 
| Brute-creatures have many of their neceſſities ſu 
by nature, being clothed and armed by this beneficent 
parent'of all things: And where their on inder is 
requiſite on any occaſion; nat npl: ting inſt new 
| ae, e ee es 8 them to their 


5 * 


5 


fie that helplefs 8. hot | rg nd to his 
parents; and, having attained his utmoſt growth and per- 
fection, reaches only a capacity of ſubſiſting, by his own 

care and vigilance. Every thing is ſold to {kill and la= 
bour; and where nature furniſhes the materials, they 
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and intelligent keinen thee: from-their brute ſlate, and 
| fi for human uſe and convenienee. 1nd: 
de ee therefore, Dinas: the henalionion of. 
nature; for ſhe has given thee that intelligence which 
ſupplies all thy neceſſities. But let not indolente, under 
the falſe appearance of gratitude, perſuade thee to reſt 
- contented with her preſenta. Wouldeſt thou return to 
the raw herbage for thy food, to the open ſky for thy 
covering, and to ſtones and clubs fot thy defence againſt 
the ravenous animals of the deſert? Then return alſo to 
thy ſavage manners, to thy timorous ſuperſtition, to thy 
brutal ignorance; and fink thyſelf-below thoſe) animals, 
whoſe: condition thou eee n. o fondly 
inne.: oi H ee HL e 1 "0R | 
= — he er—ny; ie age a 
intelligence; bas; filled the whole globe with materials to 
employ theſe talents: Hearken: to her voice, which ſo 
plainly: tells: thee, that: thou thyſelf ſnouldeſt allo. be the 
object of thy induſtry, and that by art and attention 
tlies to thy proper ſlation in the univerſa. Behold this 
noble metal; and moulding that metal by hia cunning 
_ Hands, creates, as ĩt were by magie, every meaponifor his 
defence, and every utenſil for his convenience. He has 
not this {kill from nature: Uſe and practice have taught 
it him: And if thou wouldeſt eee 
muſt follow his laborious r e 
\ -- Bur: while thou ambutzonſly-aſpire' 5 
bodily. powers nd faculties, eee. — 
glect thy mind, and, from a prepoſterous floth, leave it 
fill rude © and WO as it Ry hands of 
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a ee ee, ee . iis 
and/endowments, t there is the more need of art to ſupply 


her defects. If ſue has been generous and liberal, know | 


that ſhe ſtill expects induſtry and application on our 
part, aud revenges herſelf in proportion to our negligent 


ingratitude. - Theo richeſt genius, lille the moſt fereils; | | 
ſoil,” chen uncultivated, ſhoots; up iuto the rankelt: - 


weeds; and:inſtead'of vines and oli ves for the pleaſur 


and ufe of man, eee eee ee 


£ 


ant 'crop/of. poiſons; 


4 


The great end of all ds F ION 
For this were arts invented, ſoien- 4 

e laws ordained; and ſooieties model led, by: 

de moſÞ profound wiſdom of patriots and legillatore, 

| 1 ſavage, who Res expoſed: to the indie: 

meney of the elements, and he fury of wilde beaſta, for- | 


1 * 
9 8 


ment of h a 


gets not; for a moment, this 


Ignorant as he is of every art of life, he ſtill. keeps in 
d eagerly: ſeelæs for fe- 
lieity amidſt that darkneſs witty whicts hie is environed; 


view the ond of all thoſe arts, 


But as much as the wildeſt ſavage is inferior to the po- 


every convenience whirhꝭ induſt ry has invented ſo much 


is this eiti sen himſelf iuferior to-rhe man of virtue, and 


the true philoſopher, who governs his appetites, ſubdues 
his paſſtons, and has learned, from reaſon; to ſet a juſt 


value on every purſuit aud enjoyment. For is there an | 


art and apprenticeſhip neceſſary for every other attain- 
ment? And is. there no art of life, no rule, no precepts 
to direct us in this principal concern? Can no particular 
pleaſure be attained without ſkill; and can the whole 
be "mes, without n or intelligence, by the 

. blind 
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ce of appetite and inſtinQ?, Surel 2 


| mine ate ever committed in this affair but every 


man, however diſſolute and negligent, ds in the 


: purſuit, of happineſs with as unerring a motion, as that 
which the celeſtial bodies obſerve, when, conducted by 
the hand of the Almighty, they roll along, the ethereal | 


"2; plains. But if miſtakes be often, be inevitably commit- 


aha labour and attention, requiſite to the att: 


haſten to the foreſt. They leave bebind, in their own 


| ted, let us regiſter theſe miſtakes;-let us confider their 
cauſes; let us weigh their importance; let us inquire 


for their remedies. When from this we have fixed all 
the rules of conduct, we are philoſophers : When we Mane g 


reduced theſe rules to practice, we are ſages... 


Like many ſubordinate. artiits, employed to form the | 
ſeveral wheels. and ſprings of a machine; Such are thoſe 


who excel in all the particular arts of life. He is the 


maſter workman who puts thoſe ſeyeral parts together; 


moves them according to juſt harmony and proportion ; 
and produces true en as the Fells ＋ their da 


ing Sr, ot tre be 

While thou haſt duch an a ohe i in viex. |thall 
ament of 
thy end, ever ſeem burdenſome and :otoleradle?. Know, 


that this labour itſelf is the chief ingredient of the feli- 
eity to which thou aſpireſt, and that every enjoyment 


ſoon becomes inſipid and diſtaſteful, when not acquired 


by fatigue and induſtry. See the hardy bunters riſe 
from their downy couches, ſhake off the flumbers which 


ſtill weigh down their heavy eye-lids, and, ere Aurora 


has yet covered. the heayens with her, flaming, mantle, 


houſes, and in the neighbouring plains, animals of every 
W whoſe fleſh furniſhes the * en fare, and 
| - 1 


man * ſs ealy 4 purchaſe. He ſeeks for a prey, 
| pee "hides * from mn his berech, een from his pur- 


2063 mY the boc dy, Us 2 finds the chap tf 4 7045. 
aud with Joy Compares: its 5 ory tes NANO * _ e 
gaging lab D 1 

And can vigorous OO tives Met ſure to 0 
ſait even of the moſt' worthleſs prey, which frequently 
capes our toils? And cannot the ſame induſtry render 


e 
the cultivating of our mind, the moderating of our pal- 
ſions, the enliglitening of our reaſon, an agreeable occu- 
pation ; while we are every day ſenſible of our progreſs, 
and behold our inward features and countenance bright- 
ening inceſſantly. with new charms? Begin by curing 
yourſelf of this lethargic indolence; the taſk is not diffi. 
cult: You need but taſte the ſweets of honeſt labour. 
Proceed to learn the juſt value of every purſuit; long 
| ftudy'i is not requiſite: Compare, "though but for once, 
the mind to the body, virtue to fortune, and glory to 
pleaſure. "You will then perceive the advantages of in- 
duſtry: Lou will then be ſenfible "EP are the Pogue 
| objects of your ir R try. N ; oP . . 
In vain do you ſeek. b from "Vous of ales "M 
n do you hope for enjoyment from the moſt delicious 
wines and fruits. Your indolence itſelf becomes a fa- 
tigue: Your pleaſure itſelf creates difguſt. "The mind, 
unexerciſed, finds every delight” infipid and loathſome; 
andere yet the body, full of noxious humours, feels the 
torment of its multi plied diſeaſes, your nobler part is 
ſealible of the invading porſon, and ſeeks in vain to re- 
| eve 
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4 accidents, eee external -objeQs, 
which thance may, ina moment, -raviſh-from-you, I 
ſhall Cuppole, that your indulgeat ſtars favou 1 
with the enjoyment of your riches and poſſeſſio 

3 prove to you, hat even in the midſt of . Four: ons 
pleaſures, you are unhappy; and that by too much Aa- 


dulgence, you are r | 
fortune ſtill allous you to poſſefs; s. ts d 


F 


But ſurely the inſtability of fo | 
not to be overlooked or heglected. Happineſs eaunot 
poſſibly exiſt, where there is:n0 ſecuri cu 

can have mo place, where fortune has anyödon 
; Though that unſtable deity ſhould not exert her ee 
againſt you, the dreadtof it would ſtill tormefit you; 
would diſturb your flumbers;| haunt your. dreams, and 
throw: 4 des: 0 on Ws be Jollity one ens we delicious ban 
8 The emp t by bi: 16/Codtieb ow a erk, bse 
rage of fttis fighting elements, and inacoefſi E to all 
the malice of man. The rolling thun r:breaks below; 
and thoſe more terrible inſſ ruments of human fury 
reach not to ſo ſublime a height. Therſage, while be 
breathes that ſerene ait, looks down with pleaſure, 
mortals, who:blindly ſeek for the true path of life, and 
purſue riches, nobility, bonaur, or power, for genuine 
Felicity. The greater part be beholds diſappointed of 
"FOE" fond wiſhes: Some * nent, that having once 
5 + poſſeſſed 


'Y v7 5 * RS "odd 


| Tur Fro. 1 a | 
1 k 2 0. their deſires, it is s ante frm Fg 
them by envious fortune: And all complain, 
even their o vos, though granted, CFE 
wrde ee Wo Ears; e 
i bn n at 
e eee eee e e $:pbi 
n indifference, and:reſfteontented with lamenting 
the miſeries of mankind, without ever employing him- 
elf for their relief? Does he conſtantly indulge this 
ſevere wiſdom, which, by [pretending to elevate him 
above human acidents,:does in reality harden his heart, 
and render him careleſsof the intereſts of mankind, ani 
neither true wiſdem nor true happineſs can be found. 


ever to counteract ſo fweet, ſo natural, ſo vittuous a pro- 
penſity. Even When, bathed in tears, he laments tlie 
miſeries of human race, of his country, of his friends, 
and unable to give fuccour, can only relieve them hy 
compaſſion ; he yet rejoices in the generous diſpoſiti 
and feels a ſatis faction (ſuperior: to:that of the moſt in- 
dulged ſenſe. So engaging are the ſentiments of hu- 
manity, that they brighten up the very face of ſorrow, 
and operate like the ſun, which,” ſhining on a duiky. | 
cloud or falling rain, paints on them the moſt glo- 
rious leurs hieb nino And in the wap circle 
of nature. worry” 7 
But ar ee ir ie ee 3 5 
theiriepergy Wich hateveringredient youmix them, 
they are ſtill predominant. As ſorrowecannot overcome 
them, ſo neither oan ſenſual pleaſure obſeure them. 
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thy actions. As harmonious colours mutually give and 
receive a luſtre by their friendly union; ſo do theſe en- 
nobling ſentiments of the human mind. See the triumph 
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tender 8 of ſympathy and affection They 


even * their chief influence from that generous | 


paſſion 3 an d when preſented alone, afford nothing to 
the . mind but laſſitude and diſguſt. . Behold 
this ſprightly debauchee, who profeſſes a contempt of all 
other pleaſures. but thoſe of wine and jollity :. Separate 
him from his companions, like a ſpark from a fire, where 
before it contributed to the general blaze: His alacrity 
ſuddenly extinguiſhes; and, though ſurrounded with e- 
very other means of delight, he lothes the ſymptuous 
banquet, and prefers even the moſt abſtracted ſtudy and 
ſpeculation, as more agreeable and entertaining. 

But the ſocial | 1s never afford ſuch tranſporting 


3 or make o > glorious an appearance in the eyes 
both of GOD and man, as when, ſhaking off every 
earthly. mixture, they aſſociate themſelves with the ſen- 


timents of virtue, and prompt us to laudable and wor- 


of nature in parental affection! What ſelfiſh paſſion ; 


what ſenſual delight is a match for it! Whether a man 


exults in the proſperity and virtue of his offspring, or 
flies to their ſuccour, Ag the moſt IA" ud 


| en:, dangers? e 8 


Proceed ſtill n en pinoy: os 
will ſtill the more admire its ſhining glories.” What 


charms are there in the harmony of minds, and in a 


friendſhip founded on mutual eſteem and gratitude ! 
What ſatisfaction in relieving the diſtreſſed, in comfort- 
ing the afflicted, in raiſing the fallen, and in ſtopping 


the career of cruel fortune, or of more cruel' man, in 


their inſults over the gave and virtuous ! But what ſu- 


proms 


bit within their ow! 
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ö „0d. in 0 Jiacties over: I ce as well as miſery; 
when, by virtuous example or wiſe 1 


loweereature ate taught to | govern tot paſſions, reform 
their vices, and ſubdue their worſt | | 
1 boſoms? ago 9 

But fhiefe objects ure fill tho eien ore 
mind, "which; being of celeſtial origin, with the 
ptr 16ſt enlarged afeEions,” — e ts 


os. nenten * 6 


lberty ak why as che wür wr human Ard and 
devotes itſelf, with thi utmoſt-alacriry; to their ©; lard- 


ianſhip atid prot 


whom indulgear/ fottine mos to pay to virtue what 
dhe owes to nature, und to make a generous gift of what 


diſtinguiſh human nature, or ele vate mortal man to a 
reſerhblante” with the Divinity. The ſofteſt bene vo- 


lenbe, che wok undkuneed reſolution, th bbulkereſt fows 


timerits/ the moſt ſublime love of virtue;: all theſe ani- 


mate Tuccefively his tranſported boſom: What ſatis- 
faction, when he looks within, to find the 


paſſious tuned to juſt harmony and concord, —_— 


turbulent 


jarring ſound-banithed from this enchanting muſic! 
the contemplation,; Yeu of ' inanimate beauty, — 
lightful; if it ra- 


ad 03 %% fi %%, ae artis 10 ge 


51,” Toils, dangers, death itfelf car. 
ry thr Mart, Chen we brave them for the public 
good, dead etubblo that being, which we generouſly” fac | 
crifice for thi inte reſts of our country.” Happy the man 


muſt other wife be raviſhed From nien by eruel neceſſity? 
In the true ſage and pattiot are united whatever can 


iſhes tlie ſenſes, even wllen the fair 
form is foreign to us: What muſt be the effects of moral 
been: "Arid one agen mag it hard hen it an. 
„ eee | Bf b g nes 
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endowed. She has provided virtue with the 


of virtue. GLORY is the portion of virt 
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h But ib here ir the reward of virtue ? An . 


pence bar nature prouided. for ſuch important ſacrifices, as 
thoſe of hife and fortune, which we muſt often make ta it? 


Oh, ſans of earth! Are ye ignorant of the value of this 


celeſtial miftreſs? And do ye meanly inquire: for: her 
portion, when ye obſerye. her genuine charms? But 
know, that nature has been indulgent to human weak. 
neſs, and has not left this favourite child, naked and: un- 


dowry; but being careful, leſt the allurements of ee 
ſhould engage ſuch ſuitors, as were inſenſible of the 
native worth of ſo divine a beauty, ſhe has wiſely pro- 
vided, that this dowry can have no charms but in the 

eyes of thoſe who are already tranſported with the love 
irtue, the tweet | 
reward of honourable toils, the triumphant crown, which 
covers the thoughtful head of the diſintereſted patriot, or 


the duſty brow of the victorious warrior · Elevated by 
ſo ſublime a prize, the man of virtue looks down. with 


contempt on all the allurements of pleaſure, and all the 


menaces of danger. Death itſelf loſes its terrors, when 


he conſiders, that its dominion extends only over a part 
of him, and that, in ſpite of death and time, the rage of 
the elements, and the endleſs viciſſitude of human affairs, 
be is aſſured of an nee ws all <4 _ 
men. 13 WS: 

There IG a Being whos 2 e uni- 
verſe; and who, with infinite wiſdom, and power, has 
reduced the jarring elements into juſt order and propor- 


tion. Let ſpeculative reaſoners diſpute, bow far this 


beneficent Being extends his care, and whether he pro- 
longs our exiſtence beyond the grave, in order to beſtow 


* 1 N 
; 

. Tux Sr ore. 163 
on virtue its juſt e and render it fully triumphant, 
The man of morals, without deciding any thing on ſo 

| | 
dubious a ſubject, is ſatisfied with the. portion, marked 
out to him by the Supreme Diſpoſer of all things. 
Gratefully he accepts of that farther reward prepared 
for him; but if diſappointed, he thinks not virtue an 
empty name; but, juſtly eſteeming it its own reward, he 
gratefully acknowledges the bounty of his Creator, why, 
by calling him into exiſtence, has thereby afforded him 
3 " PB 89 #*% * \ 
an opportunity of once acquiring ſo invaluable a poſſeſ- 
ſion. | 
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Po wn b ieee is pi matter of re 
that all mankind, poſſeſſing the ſame nature, and 
being endowed with the ſame faculties, ſhould yet differ 


ſo widely in their purſuits and inclinations, and that one 
hould-utterly condemn what is fondly ſought after. by 
another. To ſome-it appears matter of ftill more ſur- 


priſe, that a man ſhould differ ſo widely from himſelf at 
different times; and, after poſſeſſion, reject with diſdain 
what, before, was the object of all his vows and wiſhes. 
To me this feveriſh uncertainty and irreſolution, in 
human conduct, ſeems altogether unavoidable; nor can 
a rational ſoul, made for the contemplation of the Su- 


preme Being, and of his works, ever enjoy tranquillity 
or ſatisfaction, while detained in the ignoble purſuits, of 


ſenſual pleaſure or popular applauſe. The Divinity is 
a boundleſs ocean of bliſs and glory: Human minds 


are ſmaller ſtreams, which, ariſing at firſt from this 


ocean, ſeek ſlill, amid all their wanderings, to return to 
it, and to loſe themſelves in that immenſity of perfec- 
tion. ; When checked in this natural courſe, by vice or 
folly, they become furious and enraged; and, felling 


o che man of contemplation, and Philgſopbical de votion. 
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166 E 5 en. 
to a torrent, do then n horror and acvaliaiion on the 
n plains. 8 ee 3. 
In vain, by pompous ood and eat . 
each recommends his own purſuit, and invites the cre- 
dulous hearers to an imitation of his life and manners. 
The heart belies the countetiance, and ſenſibly feels, 
even amid the higheſt ſucceſs, the unſatisfactory nature 
. of all thoſe pleaſures, which detain it from its true ob- 
jet. I examine the voluptuous man before enjoyment; 
I meaſure the vehemence of his deſire, and the import- 
ance of his object; I find that all his happineſs proceeds 
only from thiut hurry of thought, which takes him from 
himſelf; and turns his view from his gult and mi- 
ſer y. I confider him à moment after 3 he has now 
enjoyed the pleaſure, which ' he” fondly ſought after. 
The ſeuſe of his guilt and miſery returns upon him 
with double anguiſh: His mind tormented with' fear 
and ee dis eee bene) nh With ae and 
ſatiety. | be Ittttt fe 
Zut a more NY! at leatt Sade! haughty he 
| ebe, preſents himſelf boldly to our cenſure z and, aſ- 
f g the title of a philoſopher” and man of morals, 
offers to ſubmit to the moſt rigid examination. He chal- 
lenges, with 2 viſible, though conecaled impatience, 
our apprubation and applauſe z and ſeems offended, chat 
Ve ſhould hefitate a moment before we break but : inta 
admiration of his virtue. Seeing this impatience, I he- 


fitate ill more; I begin to exmine the motives of his 
ſeeming virtue: But beheld! ere I eat enter upon this 
inquiry, he flings bimfelf from me; and, addreſſing his 
diiſeourſe s that crowd ef heedleſs vadis ar 


_ them "y hos N 5 v $11 
0 . 


Tu . 4 


men, not the ſolid reflections of thy-own conſcience; or 


the more ſolid approbation of that Being, who, with ont 


regard of his all-ſeeing eye, penetrates the univerſe. 


to thy Creator, who called thee forth from nothing, who 


placed the in all theſe relations to thy fellow-creatures, | 


and requiring thee to fulfil: the duty of each relation, 


forbids thee to negle what thou owelt. to himſelf, the 


moſt perfect being, to whom thou nh Rm 8 the 
cloſeſt tye2--- > 5 


But thou art eee idol Thou Shia Ya | 
thy emaginary perſections: Or rather, ſenſible of thy 


reel imperſections, thou ſeekeſt only to deceive the 


world, and to pleaſe thy fancy, by multiplyiag thy ig - 


norant admirers. Thus, not content with neglecting 
what is molt excellent in the univerſe, thou deſireſt to 
ſubſtitute in Fn e what is * vile: Om e 
ible. ab wt] 8 


Confider all ah 1 _ bats 1 Gas bebe, inven». 


tions of hyman wit, in which thou affecteſt ſo nice a 


diſcernment; Thou wilt find, that the moſt perfect pro- 


duction fill proceeds from the moſt perfect thought, 
znd that it is uixp alone, which we admire, while we 
beſtow our applauſe on the graces of a well-proportioned 
— or tht COPY" of a oy e. . ator 


 Ophiloſophice! thy wiſdom. is baia, and thy virtue | 
unproficuble;- Than ſeekeſt the ignorant. applauſes of i 


Thou ſurely art conſcious of the hollowneſs of thy pre · 
tended probity, whilſt. calling thyſelf a citizen, a ſon, 
a friend, thou forgetteſt thy higher ſovereign, thy true 
father, thy greateit benefactor. Where is the adoration 
due to infinite perfection, whence every thing good. 
and valuable is derived? Where is the gratitude, owing. 
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the archite&comes ſtill i is view, and makes dus: reflec 


on the beauty of his art and\-contrivanct, - 


- a heap of unformed matter, eu exiract ſuch ne | 
ſions and proportions. :; This ſuperior, beauty of thought 
and intelligence thou-thyſelf acknowledgeſt, while thou 
inviteſt us to contemplate, in thy conduct, the harchony | 
of affections, the dignity. of. ſentiments, and all thoſe 
graces of a; mind, which chiefly. merit our Attention. 
But why ſtoppeſt thou ſhort? Seeſt thou nothing farther 


that is valuable? Amid thy rapturous applauſes of beau- 


ty and order; art thou ſtill ignorant where is to be found 
the moſt conſummate beauty? the moſt perfect order? 


Compare the works of art with thoſe of nature. 


The 


one are but imitations of the other. The nearer art 
approaches to nature, the more perfect is it eſteemed. 
But ſtill, how wide are its neareſt approaches, and what 
an immenſe interval may be obſerved between them? 
Art copies only the outſide of nature, leaving the inward 
and more admirable ſprings and principles; as exceed- 
ing her imitation; as beyond her comprehenſion. Art 
copies only the minute productions of nature, deſpairing 
to reach that grandeur and magnificence, which are ſo 
aſtoniſhing in the maſterly works of her original. Can 
we then be ſo blind as not to diſcover an intelligeuce 
and a deſign in the exquiſite and moſt ſtupendous con- 
trivance of the univerſe? Can we be ſo ſtupid as not to 
feel the warmeſt raptures of worſhip and adoration, upon 
the contemplation of that Wenn Being, ſo _ | 


good and wiſe? 


The moſt perfect . Aare, * * — 
the contemplation of the moſt perfect object. But what 
more perfect than beauty and virtue? And where is 
beauty to be found equal to that of the univerſe? Or 
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virtue, 1 can be e to the benevqlence and 


juſtice of the Deity ? If aught can diminiſh the pleaſure. 


of this contemplation, it muſt be either the narrowneſs 


of our faculties, which conceals from us the ' greateſt 


part of theſe beauties and perfections; or the ſhortneſs 
of our lives, which allows not time ſufficient to inſtruct 
us in them. But it is our comfort, that, if we employ 


worthily the faculties here aſſigned us, they will be en- 


larged in another ſtate of exiſtence, ſo as to. render us 
more ſuitable worſhippers of our Maker: And that the 


_ taſk, which can never * in . will be the 
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" HAVE long entertained a ſuſpicion, with regard to 


te deciſions of philoſophers upon all ſabjeQs, and 


found in myſelf a greater inclination to diſpute, than 
aſſent to their coneluſions. There is one miſtake, to 
which they ſeem liable, almoſt without exception; they 
confine too much their principles, and make no account 
of that vaſt variety, which nature has ſo much affected 
in all her operations. When a philofopher has once laid 


hold of a favourite principle, which perhaps accounts 


for mauy natural effects, he extends the ſame principle 
over the whol ion, and reduces to it every phæno- 
menon, dende by the moſt violent and abſurd reaſon- 
ing. Our own mind being narrow and contracted, we 
cannot extend our conception to the variety and extent 
of nature; but imagine, that ſhe is as much bounded in 
her operations, as we are in our ſpeculation. 

But if ever this infirmity of philoſophers is to be ſuſ. 
peſcted on any occaſion, it is in their reaſonings concern- 
ing human life, and the methods of attaining happineſs, 
In that caſe, they ace led aſtray, not only by the nar- 
rowneſs of their underſlandings, but by that alſo of their 
Fe * "_ one has a predominant inclina- 


tion, 
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judicious mixture chiefly contributes to the x 
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tion, to which his other deſires and affections ſubmit, 
tervals, through the whole courſe of his life. It is diffi- 
cult for him to apprehend, that any thing, which ap- 
pears totally indifferent to him, can ever give enjoy- 
ment to any perſon, or can/poſſeſs charms, which alto- 
gether eſcape his obſervation. His own purſuits are 
always, in his account, the moſt engaging : The objects 
of his paſſion, the moſt valuable: And the road, which 
he purſues, the only one that leads to happineſs. 


But would theſe prejudiced reaſoners reflect a moment, 


there are many obvious inſtances and arguments, . ſuffi- 


cient to undeceive them, and make them enlarge their 
e, and principles, Do: they not de the vaſt ya 


riety of inclinations and purſuits among our ſpecies ; 


where each man ſeems fully ſatisfied with his own courſe | 


of life, and would eſteem it the greateſt unhappineſs to 
be [confined to that of his neighbour?: Do they not feel 
in themſelves, that what pleaſes at one time, diſpleaſes 
at another, by the change of inclination ; and that it is 
not in their power, by their utmoſt efforts, to recal that 
taſte or appetite, which formerly beſtowed charms on 
what now appears indifferent or diſagreeable ? What is 


the meaning therefore of thoſe general preferences of 


the town or country life, of a life of action or one of 

pleaſure, of retirement or ſociety; when, beſides the | 
different inclinations of different men, every one's expe- 
rience may convince him, that each of theſe kinds of life 
is agreeable in its turn, and that their variety or their 


all of them agreeable? 8 8 | 4 ITT 


oy 


But ſhall this buſineſs be allowed to go altogether at 
adventures ? And muſt 2 man conſult. only his humour 
| | 2 mn 


—— — ——— 
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jon, in order to, determine his iſe" of life, 
without employing his reaſon to inforin” Kim what roar 
is preferable, and leads moſt ſurely to Happineſs?" Is 


there uo difference then beteben al matls conduct and 
another?” "(FAV 307. RY 1 n ie su 10 * 7 Laa 


Teuer there ig a great differciice! "One man, fol- 
lowing his inclination, in chofing his courſe of life, way | 


eim oy much furer Wed for ſucceeding than a 
who is led by his ihclination into the ſame courſe'of life, 


and purſues the Tame objeRt.” " * Are riches the chief obje@ 
? "Acquire Kill in \ your profeſſion; be dul. 


rr. 


nent in the” exerciſe of it; en farge the circle of 'yout 
friends and acquaintance; avoid pleaſure and expetice; 


and never be geacrous, but with z view of gaining more , 


than you could ſave by frugality. "Would you ' acquire 
the public ems Guard equally againſt the extremes 
of arrogance. and fiwning. Let it appear that vou ſet 
2 value upon yourſelf, but without defpifing others. If 
you fall into either of the extremes, you either provoke 
s pride by your inſolence, or teach” them to deſpiſe 
you by "your" timôrous ſubmiſſion, and by The SOR 
opinion which you ſeem to etitertai 101 durſelf. 


Theſe, you ſay; are the marims of waitin — 


—— 


and diſeretion; what every parent ' inculcates on his 


child, and whiat every man of ſenſe purſues: in the 
courſe of life, which be has | choſen.—Whar is it then 
you defire more? Do you come to a philoſopher as to 
a cunning man, to learn ſomething by magic or witchcraft, 
beyond what can be known by common prudence and dif- 
eretionꝰ . 
ſtructed, how we thall chuſe our ends, more than the 
means for attaining theſe ends: We want to know what 
deſire we th gratify, what "paſſion we 'ſhall comply 


es; we come to à philoſopher to be in - 


2 | 
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why n we. Shall, b N the: reſt, 
— — inf ne B | 
I am ſorry then, — naar; . 
For I find your queſtions very perplexing; — "oh 
danger, if my anſwer be too rigid and ſevere, of paſſi 
for a pedant and ſcholaſtic ; if it be too eaſy und ee, of 
being taken for; a preacher of vice and\immorality, 
However, to ſatisfy, you, 1 ſhall deliver my opinion up- 
on the matter, and ſhall only defire you to eſteem it o 
as little conſequence as I do myſelf, By that means you 
will neither think it ney me your e uy TO" 
| anger. been n HIT 6 OS ns i i ELEC. 
„ 0 e dept iden ltd ciple, wi Al 
from philoſophy; this, 1. think, may be Confidered: as 
certain and undoubted, that there is nothing, in itſelf, 
valuable or deſpicable, deſirable or hateful, beautiful or 
deformed; but that theſe attributes ariſe from the par- 
ticular conſtitution and fabric of human ſentimeut and 
affection. What ſeems the moſt delicious food to one 
animal, appears loathſome to another: What affects the 
feeling of one with delight. produces uneaſineſa in another. 
This is confeſſedly the caſe with regard to all the bodi 
Iy ſenſes: But if we examine the matter more Accurate- 
where the mind concurs with the ns vo we" 
ſentiment with the exterior ; appetites © N 5 
Del | eee ed be ge en rates 
bs alſolss He will tell yon, that he is at a bose bor 
words to deſeribe her charms, and ill aſl you very 
ſeriouſiy, if ever you were acquainted wirh u goddeſs or 
an angel? If you anſwer that you never were: Lie will 
| imp | for "you to 0 forts Hy 


"tion 
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* of ſuch PRE beauties as. thoſe which his charmer 
poſſeſſes; ſo complete a ſhapes. ſuch well · proportioned 
features; ſa engaging an air; ſuch ſweetneſs of diſpaſi - 

tion; ſuch gaiety of humour. Von can infer nothing, 
however, from all this diſcourſe, but that the poor man 
is in love; and that the general appetite between the a 
ſexes, which, nature has infuſed; into all animals, is in 

him determined to a particular gþjet by ſome. qualities, 
which give him pleaſure. The ſame divine creature; not 
only to a different animal, but alſo to a different man, 
appears a mere mortal da e 15 beheld with the ut« 
moſt indifference... . | 4 | 
Nature has given aft e 2 ke anda i in ; 
your of their offspring. As. ſoon: as the helpleſs infant 

ſces the light, though in every other eye it. appears a 

deſpicable, and a miſerable creature, it is regarded by i its 

fond parent with the utmoſt affection, and is preferred to 
every other object, however perfect and accompliſhed, 

The paſſion alone, ariſing from the original ſtructure 
and formation of human e dene a valve on the 
moſt. inſignificant object. 1 

We may puſh the ſame e l — may 
conclude; that, even when the mind. operates alone, and 
feeling the ſentiment of blame or approbation, pronoun- 

ces one object deformed and odious,. another beautiful 

and amiable: I ſay, that, even in this caſe, thoſe 
qualities are not really in the objects, but belong en- 
tirely to the ſentiment of that mind which; blames. or 
praiſes. 1 gragt, that it will be more difficult 10 make 
chis propoſition evident, and, as it were, palpable, ib 
negligent thinkers; becauſe nature is more uniform in 
the ſentiments : of the mind than in moſt feelings of the 

body, « and e, nearer + reſeamblayes in the award h 


than 
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than in the outward part of human Kind. Tee l. 


ſomething approaching to principles in mental taſte; and 


critics can reaſon and diſpute more plauſibly than cooks 
or perfumers. We may obſerve, however, that this 


uniformity among human kind, hinders not, but that 


there is a conſiderable diverſity in the ſentiments of beau- 
ty and worth, and that education, cuſtom, prejudice, 


caprice; and humour, frequently vary our taſte of this | 


kind. Tou will never convince à man, who is not ac- 
cuſtomed to ITALIAN muſic, and has not an ear to follow 
its intricacles, that a Scorcn tune is not 'preferable. 
Lou have not even any fingle argument, beyond your 


own taſte, which you can employ in your behalf: And 
to your antagonift, his particular taſte will Es A 


pear a more convineing argument to the contrary. 
you be wiſe, each of you will allow, that the other 5 
be in the' right; and having many other inſtances of this 
diverſity of taſte, you will both confeſs, that beauty and 
worth are merely of a relative nature; and conſiſt in an 
agreeable ſentiment, produced by an object in a particu- 
lar mind, according to r Saar Keulture e's een 
tution of that mind: ' NT WALL 
Buy this diverſity of bai erent Human 


kind, nature has, perhaps; intended to make us ſenſible 


of her authority; and let us ſee what ſurprizing changes 
\ the could produce on the paſſions and deſires of mankind, 
merely by the change of their inward fabrio, without 
any alteration on the objects. The vulgar may even be 


convinced by this argument. But men, accuſtomed to 


thinking, may draw a more convincing, at leaſt a more 

me argument, from the very nature of the ſubject. 
la the operation of reaſoning, the mind does nothing 

but run over its wa as they are ee * 


fal 


thi 


thi 


for 
du. 


=: ip 


1 i; der 41 any wy to "HER or dimi.. 
niſhing any thing from them. If Lexamine the ProLo- 
1a1c and Cortgnican' ſyſtems, I endeavour' only, by | 
my inquires, to know the real ſituation of the planets ; 
that is, in other words, I endeavour to give them, in 
wy conception, the ſame relations, that they bear to- 
wards each other in the heavens. To this operation 


of the mind, therefore, there ſeems to be always a Teal, 


mough often an unknown flandard, in che nature of 
things; nor is truth or falſehood variable by the va- 
rious apprehenſions of mankind. Though all human 5 
race ſhould for ever conclude, that the ſun moves, and 
the earth remains at reſt, the ſun ſtirs not an ineh from 


his N for all theſe reaſoniags; +; aach concluſions 


ally falſe aud erroeoh : ð 

Bot the 2 is not Wenn with thi qualities o ak 1 
falſehood. In the former 1 the mind is not content 
with merely ſurveying its objects, as they ſtand in them! | 
ſelves: It alſo feels a ſentiment of delight or unęaſineſs, 
zpprobation or blame, conſequent to that ſurvey ; nnd, | 


this ſentiment determĩnes it to affix the epithet- beaursful: 


or deformed; dęſirable or odious. Now, it is evident, that 
this ſentiment muſt depend upon the particular fabrie or 
ſtructure of the mind, Which enables ſuch particular | 
forms to operate in ſuch a particular manner, and pro- 
duces a ſympathy or conformity between the mind and 
its objects. Vary the ſtructure of the mind or inward, 
organs, tlie ſentiment no longer follows, t though the form 
remains the ſame. The ſentiment being different from 
the object, and ariſing from its operation upon the organs; 
of the mind, an alteration upon the latter muſt vary the 
effect, nor cau the ſame object, preſented, to; a ind tor 
tally different, produce the ſame ſentiment. _ 
Vox. I. N "73 on 


\ 
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This nn every one is apt to Ae himſelf, 
eue much philoſophy, where the ſentiment is evi- 
dently diſtinguiſhable from the object. Who is not ſen. 
fable, that, power, and glory, and vengeance, are not 

deſirable of themſelves, but derive all their value from 
the firufture of human paſſions, which begets a deſire 
towards ſuch, particular purſuits? But with regard to 
beauty, either natural or moral, the eaſe is commonly 
ſuppoſed to be different. The. agreeable quality is 
- thought to lie in the object, not in the ſentimentz aud 
that merely becauſe the ſentiment is not ſo turbulent and 
violent as to diſtingnifh itſelf, in an W N 

from the perception of the objec e. 
But a little reflection ſuffices to Aas gilden. A 
may may know exactly all the circles and ellipſes of the 
 Copxrnican ſyſtem, and all the irregular ſpirals of the 
| ProLonad, without perceiving that the former is more 
beautiful than the latter. Eucian has fully explained 
every quality of che circle, but has not, in ang pro- 
poſition, ſaid a word of its beauty. The reaſon is evi- 
dent. Beauty is not a quality of the circle. It lies not 
in any part of the line, whoſe parts are all equally diſtant 
from a common centre. It is only the effect, which 
that figure produces upon a mind, whoſe. particular fabric 
or iruQure renders it ſuſceptible of ſach ſentiments. 
In vain would you look for it in the circle, or ſeek i it, 
either by your ſenſes, or by mathematical e 
all the properties of that figure. | 

Tue mathematician, who; took no * — — we in 
5 reräingwhbte, but that of examining EnEgas's voyageby 
the map, might perfectly underſtand the meaningofevery 
Latin word, employed by that divine author; and,-cou- 
fequently, W have a ae idea of the whole nar- 

; ; Wannen. 


thing in the poe 


in a new gown for a daneing- ſehool ball, receives as 
complete enjoyment as the greateſt orator, who triumphs 
in the ſplendor of his eloquence, while he \governs the 


kalen e ue vs ers — of it, 


than they-could-gtrain who had not Gudied ſo e 


the geography of the poem. He knew ther 
n: But he was ignorant of its sch 


becauſe the beauty, properly ſpeakivg, lies not in the 
poem, but in the ſentiment” or ane of the reader. And 


tht ser worth ches et, which es — 


ſues, that we can determine his enjoyment; but mei 


from the paſſion” Wir urhich he purſues it, and m 
ceſs which he meets with in his purſuit. Obje“ 5 
abſolutely no worth or value in themſely «They'd 


ig. and Ready, and ſucceſsful, the [hpi m is happy. 
bly be doubted, but a little miſs, dreſſed 


It cnn. re: 


paſſions and refolutions of a numerous aſſembl y. 


All the difference, therefore, between one man and 
another with regard to life, pes cither f 0 Th Non, 


or in the enjoymei | 
to produce the id extremes of happineſs and miſery.” 
To be Dappyy't the paſſion muſt neither be too w_ 


peril durry 1 — in the ſecond, it bar, into a 
—_—_ NNE and ee e e 
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wi WG-6 Gps n 1 — 
are not near ſo agreeable to che feelin 8. 25 th6 
former. Who will compare rancour and animoſity, envy 


and revenge, dans krien U ip, benignity, clemeney, and 4 
gratitude? e nf ci e 
To be wee ; Ion it berchet e 
not gloomy and melancholy; A propenfity 8 
Joy is real riches: One to fear and forrow; 1 a 
Some paſſions or inclinations, in the eee ret 8 
object, ate not fo fleady'or conflant as others, nor convey ; 
ſuch durable pleafure and fatisfaction . Philoſophical de. L 
votion, for inſtance, like the enthuſiaſm of a poet, is the q 
tranſitory effect of high ſpirits, great leiſure, a fine genius, q 
and a habit of ſtudy and contemplation: But*notwith- b 
ſtanding all theſe circumſtances) an abſt ract, inviſible 1 
object, like that which natural religion alone preſents to v 
us, cannot long actuate the mind, or be of any mbment b 
in life. Io render the paſſion of continuance, we muſt 1 
find ſome method of affecting the ſenſes and Imagination, 5 
and muſt embrace ſome biftorical,as well as Philo ſopbic n 
account of the divinity. Popular ſuperttitions' and ob- 5 
ſervances are even found to be of uſe in this particular. * 
Though the tempers of men be very different, yet we b 
may ſafely pronounce in general, that à life of pleafure hy 
cannot ſupport itlelf ſo long as one of buſineſs,” but is K 
much more ſubje& to ſatiety and diſguſt.” The amuſe- 2 
ments, which are the moſt durable, have all à mixture 5 
ot application and attention in them; ſuch às gaming and " 
hunting. And in general, buſineſs oa fill hm all 7 
the great vacancies in human liſGGGe. 7 
But where the temper is the beſt iſpoſed for iny en- g 


jop ment, the object is often wanting: And in this reſpect, 
the paſſions, which purſue external objects, contribute 
R . 


kw = CD” Gas wot 


3 


not Io much to happineſs, as thoſe which FW ours 
ſelves; ſince we are neither ſo certain of attaining ſuch - 
objects, nor ſo ſecure in poſſeſſing them. A paſſion for 
e e ins regard menen to one 
for riches. Hf ond: 555 86 et t 16 e r 

ed of great 3 of. minds and 


ae . with the — ane 


een happineſs than ſuch a turn of mind. 
According to this ſhort and ĩmperfect Ketch ef human 
lle, he beppien diſpoſition of mind is the virtuousꝶ or, 
in other words, that which leads to action and employ- 
ment, renders us ſenſible to the ſocial paſſions, ſteels the 
heart againſt the aſſaults of fortune, reduces the affec- 
tions to a. juſt moderation, makes our own thoughts an 
entertainment to us, and-inclines us rather to the pleas 
ſures of ſociety and converſation, than to thoſe of the 
ſenſes. This, in the mean time, muſt he obvious to the 
woſt careleſs reaſoner; that all diſpoſitions of mind are 
not alike favourable to happineſs, and that one paſſion or 
humour may be eee er eee ee ee another is 

equally, diſagreeable. And, indeed, all the difference 
berween-the conditions ef lite depends upon: a mind 
nor is there any © i | 1 
able to another. Good and ill, both natural ated my 
are entirely relative to human ſentiment and affection. 


No man would ever be unhappy, could ee eee aig 
ings. eee n 2 


But ws — has, in a —— 8 ae 


deprived us. The fabrie and conſtitution of our mind 
no ieee our choice, than that of our body. 
"4 $8 Is! . : 20O3EHS 15 Ani Ene N 24 T3 Dy Ws PCI The 
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that * alteration in this eſpe can over be deirable, 
of the eee runs; eee 
thoughtleſs part of mankind actuated by their natural 
e ee Such tires 1 erw bee EY 
ſo much bold. eren. a en the wied ee 
ful, nature has a prodigious influence ; nor is it always in 
a man's power, by Xhonitut art and induſtry, to cor. 
rot his temper; and attain that virtuous character, to 
which he aſpires. The empire of philoſophy extends 
over à few and with regard to theſe two, her authori- 
ty is very weak and limited. Men may well be ſenſible 
of the value of virtue, and may deſire to attain it; but 
it ĩs not ils en ws way mn 
their wilhes. ian nz N ING , $83 
Whoe ver c. e . n eee of 
human actions, will find; that mankind are almoſt en- 
tirely guided by conſtitution and temper, and that gene- 
ral maxims have little influence, but ſo far as they affedt 
our taſte or ſentiment. If a man have a lively ſenſe of 
honour and virtue, with moderate paſſions, his conduct 
will al ways be eonformable to the rules of motality ; or 
if he depart from them, his return will be eaſy and ex- 
peditious. On the other hand, where one is born of ſo 
perverſe a frame of mind, of ſo callous and inſenſible a 
diſpoſition, as to have no relids for virtue and humanity, 
no ſympathy with his fellow-cteatures, n0 deſire of 
eſteem and applauſe; ſuch a one muſt be allowed entire- 
ly incurable, nor is there any remedy in philoſophy. He 


reaps no ſatis faction but from low and ſenſual objects, 
or from the indulgence of malignant paſſions: He feels 
no remorſe to controul his vicious inclinations; He has 

| | | | not 
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„ which 1 


ee eee eee Should: 


tell him of the inward ſatisfaction which reſults from 
Ah va ret Rint a ene I ; 2 | oa ' 
of > grod name: a- bete ene. ho might | 
3 run Nr chat, for — : 
himſelf of a quite different turn and diſpoſition. I muſt; 
repeat ĩt; my philoſophy affords no remedy in ſuch a 


hin "wh a better charaftor: Fas een kaow 2 ; 


* 


caſe, nor could I do any thing but lament this-perſon's' 


unhappy condition. But then I aſk, If any other philo-—- 
ſophy can afford a remedy; or if it be poſſible, by anỹx 


ſyſtem, to render all mankind virtuous, however per- 


will ſoon convince us of the contrary; and I will venture 


to affirm, that, perhaps, the chief benefit, which refults 


from philoſophy, ariſes in an indirect manner, and pro- 


from its immediate application. 6 4 


ceeds more from its ſecret, - nn than 


It is certain, rr oy Fel | 


and liberal arts ſoftens and humanizes the temper, / and 


honour confiſt. It rarely, very rarely happens, that a 
man of taſte and learning is not, at leaft, an honeſt mau, 
6 attend him. The bent of his 

ind to ſpeculative ſtudies muſt mortify in him the 
paſſions of intereſt and ambition, and mult; at the ſame 


time, give him a greater ſenſibility of all the deeeneies 
and duties of life. | He feels more fully a moral diſtino- 
tion III wane rien nor 1. —_—_ nnen, 
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Beides ſuch inſenſible been the t 


n wept: c SAS; "Y 


po, it is man pans — be 
— nee eee hat th is not 


er ne and nn bat wilt Amit af 


eee of a curate 
which he approves: Let him be well acꝗ 


thoſe: particulars, in which his o eee 
from this model: Let him keep a conſtant wateh over 
himſelf, and bend his mind, by a continual effort, from 
the vices, towards the virtues; and I doubt not but, i 


time, he n . in his en an OR the 
better. 2 * 8 7 2 M 1411 Fr 7 BA Be by HE "CAP 5 2 
+» Habit is anodes anne means ofs reforming. the 


tions. A man, who continues ia coarle. cf; ſobriety 


and temperance, will hate riot and diſorder : If he engage 
in buſineſs or ſtudy, indoleace will ſeem a puniſ 
to him: If he conſtrain himſelf to practiſe beneficence 


and affability, he will ſoon abhor all inſtances of pride 


and violence. Where one is thoroughly convinced that 
the virtuous courſe of life is preferable; if he have but 


reſolution enough, for ſome time, to impoſe a violence 


on himſelf; his reformation needs not be, deſpaĩ red of. 
The misfortune is, that this conviction. and this reſolu- 
tion never can have eee a eee n, 18800 

tolerably vir THROWS» ͤ omit ins £ nat apt”. 
Here then is the chief eninniphafonuat ekileſpby: 

It aig refines the temper, and it. points out to us 

poſit ions whi ch we Pn ger u e 

eyond 

this 


exile OP i zoſe; ex 
ſpeculative cealoners. g 7 ru Aa 1. e arte; | 


butthatobjects — ——— 


value for — to eee eee reer 


employed with any force or influence. The catching of 


or mne Ang N 


* » © = & ID 
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oy by the 2 r of every individual, we 
a- that the paſſion, in pronouneing its verdict, 
ty ä object feds as it is in itſelf, but 
ge ſurveys it with all the circumſtances; which attend it. 
nt A n tranſported with joy, on account of his poſſeſſing 
ce iamond, conſines not his view to the gliſtering ſtone 
le n him: He alſo conſiders its rarity,” and thence 
at chiefly ariſes his pleaſure and exultation. Here therefore 
at a philoſopher may ſtep in, and ſuggeſt particular views, 
be and conſiderations, and circumſtances, which otherwiſe 
f. would have eſcaped us; and, by that means, he ahi" 
a either ate or excite any particular paſſion. 
d, It may ſeem unreaſonable abſolutely to eee au- 
0 chority ef philoſophy in this reſpect: But it muſt be 
2 confeſſed, that there lies this ſtrong preſumption: againſt 
1s it, that, if theſe views be natural and obvious, they would 
7 have occurred of themſelves,” without the aſſiſtance of 
0 5] Cf ; ROI * . 


this: nn it to have great * 
arguments or reaſons,” which can be 


flies, eee eee ue e. pleaſure, is prefer - 


But though the value of every object can peat , 
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hiloſop it they" be Not a they never can have 
any influen od affeRions. — pra 
utmoſt art or ee 5 A conſideration, which-we: ſeek. 
for on purpoſe, which we enter into with difficulty, 
never produce thoſe genuine and durable movements of 
himſelf of love, by viewing his miſtreſs through the arti. 
Acial medium of a microſcope or proſpect, and beholding 
there the coarſeneſs of her ſkin and monſtrous difpropor- 
tion of her features, as hope to excite or moderate any 
Ericrrus. The remembranee of the natural aſpect and 
ſituation of the object, will; in both caſes, ſtill recur upon 
him, The reffections of philoſophy are too ſubtile and 
diſtant to take place in common life, or eradicate any 
affection. The air is too ſine to breathe in, where it is 
above the winds aud clouds of the atmoſphere. + 
Another defect of thoſe refined refleQions; which 
philoſophy ſuggeſts to us, is, that commonly they cannot 
diminiſh or extinguiſh our vicious paſſions, without di- 
miniſhing or extinguiſhing ſuch as are virtuous, and ren- 
dering the mind totally indifferent and unactive. They 
are, for the moſt part, general, and are applicable to all 
our affections. In vain do we hope to v ue nas 
Auence only to one fide. If by inceffant ſtudy and me- 
ditation we have rendered them ——— bd_e to 
us, they will operate throughout, and ſpread an univerſal 
inſenſibility over the mind. When we deſtroy the 
nerves, we extinguiſh the ſenſe of Eu OOTY? n 
that of pus, in the human body. 


1 167 


; 3 "RAI. 
It will 


ſy. by one glance of the eye; W 


oriothet-afxbefoefots zn mocb of. chole-philoſophiond. 


reflectiona, ſo much celebrated both in ancient and mo- 


dern times Let not the injuries or violence of ny 1 | 


the philoſoptiers*, ever diſrompoſe you by anger or 


—— This refled ion leads us into a bad opinion of 
human nature, and muſt extinguiſh-the ſocial affections. 


It tends alſo to prevent all remorſe for a man's o.] n 


crimes; When he confiders; that vice is as natural to 
mankind, as the particular inſtincts to brute creatures. 


ſolutely perfect. Mould you wiſb to diſturb ſo divine an 


order for the fake of your own particular interęſt? What 


if the ills I fuffer ar iſe from malice or oppreſſion? But 


— wices awd adi rg pende ” 

order of the wnverfe : bo... A; Werne ! 

Ax Leer ond eartbquotes break not dev does, 5 
NI ther a Bog A or a CaATILINE? 


Let this be allowed; and een ven will allo be « a 


part of tho : Ur 
To one who ſaid, that none were We hai were 
not above opinion, a SPARTAN n * none are 
bappy but inaver and robber f. 

Man is born to be miſerable; and is be eee 
particular misfortune? And ee RP 
— e 1 nds bn ooh 
miſerable; +-Y our conſolation preſents a n ve for 
mee ee ene e 
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are-incident to Wee Len, oe of theſe Is fall 
— you will bear it the better, when you baue reck- 
oned upon it. I anſwer, if we confine ourſelves to a ge- 
neral and diſtant reflection on the ills of human life, that 
can have no effedt to prepare us for them. If by cloſe 
and intenſe meditation we render them preſent and inti- 
mate to us, that is the true ſecret, for poiſoning all aur. 
| ame. and rendering us perpetually miſerable. 
Nour ſorrou is fruitleſs, and will not change the a OY 
of « aps "Yerp:trues: * for a0 eb Jam 
ſorryj -. 64 2606-03-06 NM A 
| for deafneſs is ſomewhat 3 
nguages are there, ſays he, which yon do not 
da; 2. The. Punic, Sraxisk, GALLMC, AEGYETIAN, 
2 c. With regard. f0 all theſe, you. are as: 5 yau were 
deaf, yet you are undifferent about tbe matter. Is it then 
fo great a misfortune to be deaf to one lunguage more 2 
NIAC, when ſome women were condoling with him for 
his blindneſs: Mat. wee e bear _ 1 
pleaſures. in the dar? n M ib n tn 
Nothing can be more deftroftion, thaw ee LLE, tc 
ambition, and the paſſion for conqueſt, than the true: len 
of aſtronomy. What a poor thing ts even the-whole globe 
Or, if it had any, would it not deſtroy patriotiſmũ as well 
as ambition? The ſame gallant author adds with ſome 
reaſon, that the bright eyes of the ladies are the only 
_ which loſe nothing of their luſtre or uy from 


. * Tosc. ee. lib. v. 
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the 
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ES. AS. 


& axtenſive views of 'aſtronomy, but ſtand pro 
rape ont parcel 1 us'to 


| limit our affection to them? e e 


Exile, fays. Pi uraxcn to a friend i in 8 is jg 
11 Mai bematicians tell us, that the whole earth is hut a 
point, compared to the heaven. To change ones cou 


are admirable, could they fall only into the hands of ba- 


niſhed perſons. But what if they come alſo to the know- | 7 


l-dge of thoſe who are employed in public affairs, and 
deſtroy all their attachment to their native country? Or 
will they operate like the quack's E ans which is 
equally good for a diabetes and a dropſy? - | 
It is certain, were a ſuperior being theuſt: into a 15. 


man body, that the whole of liſe would to him appear 


n, de and puerile, that he never could 


pn attention te what paſſes around him. Io engage 
him to ſuch a condeſcenſion as to play even the part of a 

Pnilir with zeal and alacrity, would be much more dif. 
ficult, than to conſtrain the fame PHIL Ir, after having 
been a king and a conqueror during fifty years, to mend 
old ſhoes with proper eare and attention; the occupation 


vhich Locrax aſſignus him in the infernal regions. Now 


all the ſame topics of diſdain towards human affairs, 


which could operate on this ſuppoſed being, occur alſo 


to a philoſopher; but being, in ſome meafure, diſpro- 
portioned to human capacity, and not being fortified 
by the experience of any thing better, they make not 
a full impreſſion on him. He ſees, but he feels not 


fullejently their n n is Wee MW) rfublinie * 
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wry 
then is little more than to remove from one Atreet to e, | 


Man is not à plant, rooted to à certain ſpot of earth: At a 
foils and all climates are alike ſuited to him. Theſe topics 


part in any thing, and would ſcarcely 5 
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loſopher, when Wache 120 þ that is, as long as nothing 
diſturbs him, or rouzes his affections. While others 
play, he wonders at their keenneſs and ardour; but he 


nly 
tranſported with the ſame paſſions, that he had fo _ 


condemned, while he remained a ſimple ſpectator. 


Tnere are two conſiderations ae ors: met with | 
10 books of philoſophy, from which y i | 
is to be expected, and that becau 
are drawn from common life, and occur vpon the moſt 


| ſuperficial view of human affairs. When we reflect on 


the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of life, how deſpieable ſeem 
all our purſuits of happineſs? And even, if we would 
extend our concern beyond our own life, how frivolous 
appear our moſt enlarged and moſt; TOs 
when we conſider the inceſſant changes and revolati 
of human affairs, by which laws and learning, rent 
governments are hurried away: by time, as by a rapid 
ſtream, and are loſt in the immenſe ocean of matter? 
Such a reflection certainly tends to mortify all our paſ- 
fions: But does it not thereby counterwork the artifice 
of nature, who has happily deceived us into an opinion, 
that human life is of ſome importance? And may not 
ſuch a reflection be employed with ſucceſs by voluptu- 
ous reaſoners, in order to lead us, from the paths of ac- 
tion and virtue, into as: renn _ of — and 
pleaſure. „ e e ee 
We are esel aa Penang wi fk the 
famous plague of ATHENS, when death ſeemed: preſent 
to every one, adiſſolute mirth and gaiety prevailedamong 
the people, who exhorted one another.to. make the moſt 
of life as long as it endured. The ſame obſervation is 
made by Boccace with regard to the plague of FLo- 
RENE. A like principle makes ſoldiers, during war, 
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be more addicted to riot and expence, than any other 
race of men. Preſent pleaſure is always of importance; 


and whatever diminiſhes the importance of all other ob- 


: jets | muſt bee on it an ann ny n 


vey 11 STO. l 


| 2 have eee on the en 15 derived 4 


2 compariſon of our own condition with the condition of 


others: This compariſon we are continually making; 
even in common life; but the misfortune is, that we are 


rather apt to compare our ſituation with that of our ſu- 


periors, than with that of our inferiors. A philoſopher 


cor rects this natural infirmity, by turning his view to 


the other ſide, in order to render himſelf eaſy in the 
ſituation to which fortune has conſined him. There are 


few people, who are not ſuſceptible of ſome: conſolation 
from this reflection, though, to a very good-natured man, 


the view of human miſeries ſhould rather produce ſor- 


row than comfort ee to 1 e his own 


is the imperfecti even of the beſt of f theſe leaf 


cal topics of | alation*, TH i 
I ſhall conclude: this Labje&t v W ene that; 


though virtue be undoubtedly: the beſt choice, when it 


is attainable ; yet ſuch is the diſorder and confuſion of 


human affairs, that no porfect or regular diſtribution of 


happineſs and miſery is ever, in this life, to be expect- 
ed. Not only the goods of fortune, and the endowments 


of the body (both of which are important), not only 


theſe advantages, 1 fay, are unequally divided between : 
the virtuous and vicious, but even the mind itſelf par- 


n in an MPs S and hy . wor- 
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thy character, by the veryebaſtivatios of the pans en 
is not always the higheſtfelicitys7 . 

It is obſervable, that though every n; pain . 
ceeds from ſome diſorder in the part or organ, yet the 
pain is not always proportioned to the diſorder; but is 
greater or leſs, according to the greater or leſs ſenſibili- 
ty of the part, upon which the noxious humours ęxert 
their influence.” A tootb. ach produces more violent con- 


ner, with regard to the economy of the mind, we may 


obſerve, that all vice is indeed pernicious; yet the di- 
fturbance or pain is not meaſured out by nature with ex- 
act proportion to the degree of vice, nor is the man of 
higheſt virtue, even abſtracting from external accidents, 
always the moſt happy. A gloomy + and melancholy dif. 
poſition is certainly, to our. ſentiments, a vice or imper - 
fection; but as it may be accompanied with great ſenſe 
of honour and great integrity, it may be found in very 
worthy characters; though it is ſufficient alone to imbit- 


ter life, and render the perſon affected with it complete- 


ly miſerable. On the other hand, a ſelfiſh villian may poſ- 
feſs a ſpring and alacrity of temper, a certain gaiety of 
heart, which is indeed a good quality, but which is re- 
warded much beyond its: merit, and when attended with 
good fortune, will compenſate for the yr prev FE re- 
morſe ariſing from all the other vices. e e 
I ſhall add, as an obſervation to . Saat ee 
that, if a man be liable to a vice or imperfection, it may 
often happen, that a good quality, which he poſſeſſes 


along with it, will render him more miſerable, than if 
he were completely vicious. A perſon of fuch-imbecility 


of temper: as to be eaſily broken by affliction, is more 
unhappy for being endowed with a generous and friendly 
diſpoſition, which gives him a lively concern for others, 


Tur Serrrio. : 193 


and expoſes him the more to fortune and. accident. A 
ſenſe of ſhame, in an imperfe& character, is certainly a 
virtue; but produces great uneafineſs and remorſe, from 


which the abandoned villain is entirely free. A very 


amorous complexion, 'with a heart incapable of friend- 


ſhip, is happier than the ſame exceſs in love, with a ge⸗ 


neroſity of temper, which tranſports a man beyond him- 


ſelf, and renders HO a n flare ' to the ag any his | 


paſſion, % 


In a word, human life is more ; dna 6 ens 8 
than by reaſon; is to be regarded more as a dull paſtime 
than as a ſerious. occupation; and is more influenced by 
particular humour, than by general principles. Shall 


we engage burſelves in it with paſſion and anxiety? It 


is not worthy of ſo much concern. Shall we be indif- 
ferent about what happens? We loſe all the pleaſure of 
the game by our phlegm and careleſſneſs. While we are 
reaſoning concerning life, life is gone; and death, though 
perhaps they receive him differently, yet treats alike the 


fool and the philoſopher. To reduce life to exact rule 


and method, is commonly a painful, oft a fruitleſs occu= 
pation: And is it not alſo. a proof, that we overvalue 
the prize for which we contend? Even to reaſon ſo care - = 
fully concerning it, and to fix with accuracy its juſt idea, 
would be overvaluing it, were it not that, to ſome tem. 
pers, this occupation is one of the moſt ig in which 15 


life could LONG] be por cate 
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all the variety of conditions which conſent nee 
provided they be not contrary to this enjdqe. 


A man, in onjoining himſelf to = woman, is bound 
to her according to the terms of his engagement t Ian 
begetting children, he is hound, by all the ties of nature 
and human ity, to provide for their ſubſiſtence and edu- 
cation. When he has performed theſe two parts of duty, 
no one gan teprbach him with injuſtice or inſury. And 


as the terms of bis engagement, as well as tlie methods 


of ſubſiſting his offspring. may be various, it is me : 


ſuperſtition to imagine, that marriage can be entirely uni- 
form, and will admit only! of one mode or form. Did not 


human laws reſſrain the natural liberty of men, every 


particular martiage would be as e de mere. goat or 
bargains of any other kind or ſpecies. 


As eircumſtances vary, andthe laws eee 


advantages, we find, that, in different times and places, 


they impoſe; different conditions on this importatit oon 


tract. In Toxaptu, it is uſual for the ſailors, when the 
* come into en, to marry for the ſeaſon; and 
L $40 0 . "norwithſtanding 
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and has for its end the propagation of 
this edt; itis/eyident;' that ĩt muſt be ſuſceptible of 
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aſſured, it is ſaid, of the ſtricteſt fidelity to their bed, as 
well as in the whole management of their affairs, from 
8 o thoſe temporary ſpouſes. 1 | 
| I cannot, at preſent, recolle& my. ann but! 
| have ſomewhere' read, that the republic of ATuzxs, 
baving loſt many of its citizens by war and peſtilence, 
allowed every man to marry two wives, in order the 
ſooner to repair the waſte which had be made by theſe 
| calamities. The poet EunirtpEs happened to be coup. | 
led to two noiſy: Vixens, who ſo plagued: him with | 
{ their jealouſies and quarrels, that he becime ever after a 
pProfeſſed woman Hater; and is the only theatrical writer, 
perhaps the e, ee e averſion 
| to the ſex. bes zit 51 T1IRTINGT” ton * 3 Hobi 
Aa that ee romance, called the Hiſtory of the 
Stzvaranaians, where a great many men and à few 
women are ſuppoſed to be-ſhipwrecked on a deſert eoaſt; 
the captain of the troop, in order to obviate thoſe end - 
leſs quarrels which aroſe, regulates their: matriages af- 
ter the following manner: He takes 'a handſome female 
to himſelf alone; aſſigus one to every couple of inferior 
officers; nenen N e he «=o one 
| wife in common. PTL 4081 ft 8 ne 
Tue ancient Barrows had »fiigular kind of i, 
8005 met with among no other people. Any number 
of them, as ten or a dozen, joined in a ſociety together, 
which was perhaps requiſite for mutual defence in thoſe 
barbarous times. In order to link this ſociety the cloſer, 
they took an equal number of wives in common; and 
whatever children were born, were reputed to belong to 
all of them, and were ARR ca "= 105 ne 
Whole. community. +: + 
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Among the inferior ercatures, nature herſelf; being 
hid ſupreme legiſlator, preſcribes. all the laws which re- 
gulate their marriages, and varies thoſe laws according | 
to the different circumſtances of the creature. Where 
ſhe furniſhes, with eaſe; food and defence to the news 
born animal, the preſent embrace terminates the mar- 
riage; and the care of the offspring is committed en- 
tirely to the female. Where the food is of more difficult 
purchaſe, the marriage continues for one ſeaſon, till the | 
common progeny can provide for itſelf; and then the 
union immediately diſſolves, and leaves each of the 
parties free to enter into a new engagement at the en- 
ſuing ſeaſon. But nature, having endowed man witng 
reaſon, has not ſo exactly regulated every article of his 
marriage contract, but has left him to adjuſt them, by his 
own prudence, according to his particular circumſtances _ 
and ſituation. Municipal laws are a ſupply to the wif⸗ 
dom of each individual; and, at the ſame time, by re- 
training the natural liberty of men, make private intereſt 

| ſubmit to the intereſt of the public. All regulations, 
therefore, on this head are equally lawful, and equally 
conformable. to the principles of nature though they are 
not all equally convenient, or equally uſeful to ſociety. 
The laws may allow of polygamy, as among the Zaſern 
nations; or of voluntary divorces, as among the GREEKS 
zad Romans; or they may confine one man to one 
woman, during the whole courſe of their lives, as among 
the modern Eunor ans. It may not be diſagreeable to 
conſider the advantages and eee wed cefalt: 
from each of theſe inſtitutions. ' | | a 
The advocates for polygamy may e HAY it as = aki | 
only effectual remedy for the diſorders of love, and the 
only expedient for freeing men from that ſlavery to the 
MEE 03 „dae, 
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| FN which-the natural Silent of 6 
| impoſed upon us. By this means alone can we regain 


our right of ſovereiguty; and, fating + our appetite, re- 
eſtabliſh the authority of reaſon in our minds, and, of 


lke A. weak ſovereign, being unable to ſapport himſelf 


againſt the wiles and intrigues of his ſubjeds, muſt play 
one faction againſt another, and become abſolute by the 


mutual jealouſy of the females. To divide and to govern 
is an univerſal maxim; and by neglecting i it, the Evno- 


ſlavery than the Turks or PERSIANS, who are ſubjected 
indeed to a ſovereign, that lies at a diſtance from them, 
but in their deweſlic * ale 1 = pals 
way. e e TL STe 1 

On the other * it may _ e Wan rea- 


Fug that this ſovereignty of the male is à real uſurpation, 


and deſtroys that nearneſs of rank, not to ſay equality, 
which nature has eſtabliſhed between the ſexes.” We are, 
by nature, their lovers, their friends, their patrons: 
Would we willingly exchange Juch endearing _—_ 


tions, for the barbarous title of maſter and tyraut? 


In what capacity ſhall we gain by this inhuman pro- 
ceeding? As lovers, or as huſbands? The lover, is to- 
tally. annihilated; and courtſhip, the moſt agreeable 
ſcene-in life, can no longer have place, where women 


have not the free diſpoſal-of themſelyes, but are bought 


and ſold, like the meaneſt animal. The Beſband is as 


little a gainer, having found the admirable ſecret of 


extinguiſhing every part of love, except its jealouſy, 


No roſe without its thorn; but he muſt be a fooliſh 


wretch indeed, that throws n the: roſe be opoga 
ada * thorn, | 
But 


ence; our own authority in our families. Man, 


5 2 7 
5 
* 7 4 
on 1 2 * 4 83 * 


condition, is another unavoidable conſequence of theſe 


But the ASrarTIc manners are as deſtructive to friend- 


ſhip as to love. Jealouſy excludes men from all inti- 


macies and familiarities with each other. No one dares 
bring his friend to his houſe or table, left he bring a lo- 
ver. to his numerous wives. Hence all over the eaſt, 


each family is as much ſeparate from another, as if they 


were ſo many diſtin kingdoms, No wonder then, that 
S0LONON, living like an eaſtern prince, with his ſeven 
hundred wives, and three hundred concubines, without 
one friend, could write ſo pathetically.coricerning | the 
vanity of the world. Had he tried the ſecret-of one 
wife or miſtreſs, a few friends, and a great many compa- 
nions, he might have found life ſomewhat: more agrees 
able. Deſtroy love and Ei That mie in the. 
world worth accepting? . $94 

The bad edurytion of childres, ahi child; of 


caſtern inſtitutions. Thoſe who paſs the early part of 
life among ſlaves, are only qualified to be, themſelves, 
laves and tyrants; and in every future intercourſe, ei- 
ther with their inferiors or ſuperiors, are apt to forget 
the natural equality of mankind. What attention, too, 


can it be ſuppoſed a parent, whoſe ſeraglio affords him 
fifty ſons, will give to inſtilling principles of morality or 
ſcience into a progeny, with whom he himſelf is ſcarce- 


ly acquainted, and whom he loves with ſo divided an 
affection. Barbariſm, therefore, appears, from reaſon 
as well as anberience, to enen WE * 


polygamy. 


To render eee more ; a; 1 * not | recount 
the frightful effects of jealouſy, and the conſtraint in 


' which it holds the fair-ſex all over the eaſt. In thoſe 


countries. men are not allowed to have * commerce 
5 "O04 with 
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with the females, not even phyſicians, when 
may be ſuppoſed to have extinguiſhed all wanton paſſions 
in the boſoms of the fair, and, at the ſame time, has ren- 
dered them unfit objects of deſire. TournEFoRT tells 
us, that, when he was brought into the Grand Signior's 


ſeraglio as a phyſician, he was not a little ſurprized, in 


looking along a gallery, to ſee a great number of naked 
arms, ſtanding out from the ſides of the room. He could 


not imagine what this'could mean; till he was told, that 


thoſe arms, belonged to bodies, which he muſt cure, with- 


out knowing any more about them, than what he could 


learn from the arms. He was not allowed to aſk a 


queſtion of the patient, or even of her attendants, leſt he 
might find it neceſſary to inquire concerning circumſtan. 
ces, which the delicacy of the ſeraglio allows not to be 
revealed. Hence phyſicians in the eaſt pretend to know 
all diſeaſes from the pulſe; as our quacks in Euxor un- 
dertake to cure a perſon merely from ſeeing his water. 


I ſuppoſe, had Monfieur Touxxxroxr been of this latter 
kind, he would not, in CONSTANTINOPLE, have been al- 


Jowed by the jealous Tuxks to be Wes with mate= 
rials requiſite for exerciſing his art. 

In another country, where polyganiy i is alſo allowed, 
ey render their wives cripples, and make their feet of 


no uſe to them, in order to confine them to their own 
houſes. But it will, perhaps, appear ſtrange, that, in a 


EUROPEAN country, jealouſy can yet be carried to ſuch 


a height, that it is indecent fo much as to ſuppoſe that a 


woman of rank can have feet or legs. Witneſs the fol- 


lowing ſtory, which we have from very good authori- 


ty "a Wes che mother of the late pr of e was 


* ore, 4 la cour Flora par Madame KS OG 


an 
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ig aſſociate together. Each of them may, perhaps, 


Or Potro ann L 201 


on her road towards Map, ſhe paſſed throughi a lit- 
the town in ne — for i its s manolaQory anger 


hay cod as e thr * for the reception 
of their new queen, than by preſenting her with a ſample 


of thoſe commodities, for which alone their town was 
remarkable. The major domo, who conduQted the prin- 


ceſs, received the gloves very graciouſly: But when the 
ſtockings were preſented, he flung them away with great 


indignation, and ſeverely reprimanded the magiſtrates for 
this egregious piece of indecency. Know, ſays he, that a 
queen of Sram has no legs. The young queen, who, at that 
time, underſtood the language but imperfectly, and had 


often been frightened with ſtories of SrAxIsH jealouſy, 


imagined that they were to cut off her legs. Upon 


which ſhe fell a crying, and begged them to conduct her 
back to GERMANY; for that ſhe never could endure the 
operation: And it was with ſome. difficulty they could 


appeaſe her. PurErr IV. is ſaid never in his life to have 


laughed heartily, but at the recital of this ſtory, | _ 

Having rejected polygamy, and matched one man 
with one woman, let us now conſider what duration we 
ſhall afſign to their union, and whether we ſhall admit of 


thoſe voluntary divorces, which were cuſtomary among 


the GREEKS and ROMANS. © Thoſe who would defend 


this practice may employ the following reaſons. - 


How often does diſguſt and averſion ariſe after mar- 
riage, from the moſt trivial accidents, 'or: from an in- 
compatibility of bumour; where time, inſtead of curing 
the wounds, proceeding from mutual injuries, feſters 
them every day the more, by new quarrels and re- 
proaches ? Let us ſeparate hearts, which were not made 


find 
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| find another for which it ig ter fitted. dad; no- 


thing can be more cruel than to preſerve, by violence, 


an union, which, at ficſt, was made by mutual love, 
nd; is now, in effect, diſſolved by mutual hatred. 
But the liberty of divorces is not only a eure to ba- 

8 2 and domeſtic quarrels: It is alſo an admirable pre- 

| fervative againſt them, and the only ſecret for keeping 
alive that love, uhich firſt united the married couple. 


The beart of man delights in liberty: The very image | 


of conftraint is grievous: to it: When you would con- 
fine it by violence, to what would otherwiſe have been 
its choice, the inclination immediately changes, and de- 
fire is turned into averſion. If the public intereſt will 
not allow us to enjoy in polygamy that variety, which is 
fo agreeable an love: at leaſt, deprive us not of that li- 
berty, which is ſo eſſentially requiſite. In vain you tell 
me, that I had my choice of the perſon, with whom 1 
would conjoin myſelf. I had my choice, it is true, of 
my priſon ; ; but this is but a wage fog | it 1 5 
ſill be a priſonn ys 
Such are the arguments aki op: has; AN in fa- 
vour of divorces: But there ſeem to he theſe three un- 
anſwerable objections againſt them, Finſt, What muſt 
become of the children, upon the ſepatation of the pa- 
rents? Muſt they be committed to the care of a ſtep- 
mother; and inſtead of the fond attention and concern 
of a parent, feel all the indifference or hatred of a ſtran- 
ger or an enemy? Theſe inconveniencies are ſufficiently 
felt, where nature has made the divorce by the doom in- 
e to all mortals: And ſhall we ſeek to multiply 
thoſe inconveniencies, by multiplying divorces, and put- 


ting it in the power of parents, upon "on era 2 


render their . miſerable. 
en 7 , 


Or Porroaur AND rsd. 
*Seoontly, I it be true, on the one hand, that che 


ab of man naturally delights in liberty, and hates 


every thing to which it is confined; it is alſo true, on 
the other, that the heart of man naturally ſubmits to 
neceſſity, and ſoon loſes an inclination, when there 


appears an abſolute impoſſibility of gratifying it. Theſe 
principles of human nature, you'll fay; are contradic- 


tory: But what is man but a heap of contradictions! 


Though it is remarkable,” that where principles are, 


after this manner, contrary in their operation, they do 


not always deſtroy each other; but the one or the 


other may predominate on any particular occaſion, 
according as circumſtances are more or leſs favourable 


to it. For inſtance, love is a reſtleſs and impatient 


paſſion, full of caprices and variations: arifiag in a mo- 
ment from a feature, from an air, from nothing, and 
ſuddenly extinguiſhing: after the ſame manner. Such 


a paſſion requires liberty above all things; and there- 


fore ELorsa had reaſon, when, in order to- preſerve 
this pation, _ fuſed to en her beloved EEO 
aun. Sr : 


How 50 67 3 to ewe home I 4 
5 ee on all laws but thoſe which love bas nac: 42 


ave, free as air, at fight of buman ties, 
23 bis light wings, and in a moment flies. 


But friendſhip i is a calm and ſedate alfection, Wa 
by reaſon and cemented by habit; ſpringing from long 
acquaintance and mutual obligations; without jealou- 


ies or fears, and without thoſe feveriſh fits of heat and 


cold, which cauſe ſuch an agreeable torment in the 


amorous paſſion. So ſober an affection, therefore, as | 


friendſhip, rather thrives under conſtraint, and never 


riſes | 


2 


3 wo 1 


and „ 5 ESSAY, _ 165 
: ede bi binds two ee e and gives — ſome 
common object of purſuit. We need not, therefore, 


be afraid of drawing the marriage-knot, which chiefly | 


ſubſiſts by friendſhip, the oloſſeſt poſſible. The amity 


between the perſons, where it is ſolid and fincere, will 


rather gain by it: And where it is wavering and un- 
certain, this is the beſt expedient for fixing it. How 


many frivolous quarrels and diſguſts are there, which 


people of common prudence endeavour to forget, when 
they lie under a neceſſity of paſſing their lives together; 


but which would ſoon be inflamed into the moſt deadly 


| hatred, were they gurſued to ww eee ee, _ _= | 
ſpect of an eaſy ſeparation? 
In the third we n n chat tg is 


more dangerous than to unite two perſons ſo cloſely 
in all their intereſts and concerns, as man and wife, 
without rendering the union entire and total. The leaſt 
poſſibility of a ſeparate intereſt muſt be the: ſource of 
endleſs quarrels and ſuſpicions.” The wife, not ſecure 
of her eſtabliſhment, will ſtill be driving ſome ſeparate 
end or project; and the huſband's ſelfiſhneſs, being 
accompanied with more 1 85 be A more > dan- 
gerous. | 

Should theſe Teaſons „ ng ä divorces be 
deemed inſufficient, J hope no body will pretend to re- 
fuſe the teſtimony of experience. At the time when 


divorces were moſt frequent among the RoMANS, mar- | 


riages were moſt rare; and AVGUSTUS was obliged, by 
penal laws, to force men of faſnion into the married 


ſtate: A circumſtance which is ſcarely to be found i in 


any other age or nation. The more ancient laws of 


\ Rog, which prohibited divorces, are extremely praiſed 
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Fe Siding; e to Me 8 eoakits of 
ſentiments, which are natural, without being ob- 
vious. There cannot be N r e e * 
nition of fine W RIug 88 
Sentiments, which are ee wakanul,! fe LIM 
mind with any pleafure, and ſeem not worthy of our at- 
tention» The pleaſantries of a waterman, the obſerva- 
tions of z peaſant, the ribaldry of a porter or hack ney 
all of theſe are natural and diſagreeable. 
an infipid eomedy ihould we make of the chit· chat 
tea- table, copied faithfully and at full length? 
Nothing can pleaſe perſons of taſte, but nature drawn 
with all 
we copy. low life, the ſtrokes muſt be ſtrong and remark- 


able, and muſt, convey a lively image to the mind. The | 


abſurd naue, of Suncho Pancho is repreſented in ſuch 
inimitable colours by CEeRvanTzrs; that it entertains. as 
much as the eas of the mu: a Iv hero or 
ſofteſt Nm wm: ent nos. 11% 

The caſe is the: * . borate philoſophers, ori- 
tics, or any author who ſpeaks n his own perſon, with- 
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graces and ornaments, /a belle nature; or if 
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out e other {peakers « or actors. If his lan⸗ 
guage be not elegant, his obſeryatii ommon, his 


ſenſe ſtrong and maſculine, he will in vain boaſt his na- 


ture and ſimplicity. He may be corre&; but he never 
will be agreeable, . It is the unhappineſs of ſuch authors, 
that they are never blamed or cenfured. "The good for- 
tune of a book, and that of a man, are not the ſame. 
The ſecret deceiving path of life, which Horace talks 
| of, filllentis ſeniita vibe, may be the happieſt lot of the 
dne; but is the rene eee w en the other can 
pony fall into. 
On the other hand, productions, which are merely 
ſurpriſing, without being natural, can never give any 
laſt ing entertainment to the mind. To draw chimeras, 
is not, properly ſpeaking, to copy or-imitate.! The juſt- 
| neſs of the repreſentation is loſt, and the mind is diſ- 
| pleaſed to find a picture, which bears no reſemblance to 
any original. Nor are ſuch exceſſive refinements more 
agreeable. in the epiſtolary or philoſophic ſtyle, than in 
the epic or:tragic.; Too much ornament is à fault in 
every kind of production. Uncommon: expreſſions, 
ſtrong flaſhes of wit, pointed fimilies, and epigrammatic 
turns, eſpecially when they recur too frequently, are a 
disfigurement, rather than any embelliſhment” of diſ- 
courſe. As the eye, in ſurveying a Gormo buflding, 
is diſtraQed by the multiplicity of ornaments, and loſes 
the whole by its minute attention to the parts; ſo the 


mind, in peruſing a work overſtoeked with wit, is fa - 
tigued and diſguſted with the conſtant endeavour to ſhine 


and ſurpriſe. This is the caſe where a writer over - 
abounds in wit, even though that wit, in itſelf, ſhould 
be juſt and agreeable. But it commonly happens to fuch 
writers, that they ſeek · for their favourite ornaments, 
even where the ſubject does not afford them; and by 

Foes 1 | that 


the 


it or Sinti rr 4.4 1 . 2877 | 
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chat meang, have d üg conceits' for ods one os thought 
which is really eautiful. N 
There is no ſubje&'in critical NAD more copious,” : 
than this of the Juſt mixture of fimplicity; and refine- 
ment in writing; and therefore, not to wander in too 
large a field, I hall confine myſelf ton few . mrs ob- 
ſervations on that head. . TIDY: 9Q "HO 
Firſt, I obſerve, That though erte, of beth binds are 
to be avoided, and though . a proper medium | ought. to be y 
fudied in all produBtions; yet this medium lies not ina 
point, But admits of a confiderable latitude; Confider the 
| wide diſtance, in this reſpect, between Mr Porz and Lo- 
caETIVS. © Theſe ſeem to lie in the two greateſt « extremes 
of refinement and fimplicity, in which a poet can” in- | 
dulge himſelf, without being guilty of any blam 5 
exceſs, ' All this interval may be filled with poets, who 
may differ from each other, but may be equally admir- 
able, each in his peculiar ſtyle and manner“ "CoRnEILLE 
and ConeREyYE, who carry their wit and refinement | 
ſome what farther than Mr Poyz (if poets of fo different 
akind can he compared together), and Sornocrzs and 
TERENCE, who are more fimple than LückErrus, ſeem 
to have gone out of that medium, in which the moſt 
perfect productions are found, and to be guilty of ſome 
excels in theſe oppoſite characters. Of all the great poets, 
Virett, and RACINE, in my opinion, lie neareſt the een- 
tre, and are the n faden from! both the extre= | 
mities s "105 Ry OR TN, 
My fe FO” obſervation on this head i is, Wes ir 7s ws 
difficult, if not impoſible, to explain by words, 'where the 
Ji medium lies between the exceſſes of femplicit y and refins- 
ment, or to give any rule by which we can know preciſely 


5 the bounds between the fault and the beauty. A eritie 
. may not only difcourſe” very judiciouſly on this head, 


without inſtructing his OT but even without under. 
Vor. „ 1 _— 
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| is hs matter perfectly hiwſelf, There i is not a 
finer piece of criticiſm than the dſertatiah on paſtoral: 
by FaxTENRLLE; in which, by a number of refleRtions 
and philoſophical reaſonings, he endepvours to; fix the 


Juſt medium, which ig ſuitable to that ſpcigz of Writing, 
But let any one read the paſtorals of that author, and he 


... % 9 


will be convinced, that this judicious. critic, notwith- 


ſtanding his Roe reaſanings, had s falſe taſte, end fixed 
the point of perfection much nearer the extreme of re- 


fingment then peſtaral poetry will admit of. The ſen- 


timents of his ſhepherds are better ſuited to the, toilettes 


of Pais, than to the foreſts of Arcapia. But this it 


zs unpoſſible to diſcover from his critical reaſonings. He 
_ blames all exceſſive painting and ornament as much as 


Vion, could have done, had that great poet writ a diſ. 
{ertation on this ſpecies of poetry, However different 


_ the. taſtes of men, their general diſcourſe on theſe ſub. 
 jeQs is commonly the ſame. No. criticiſm can be 


inſtry&ive, which deſcends not to particulars, and is not 


full of examples and illuſtrations, It is allowed on all 


bands, that beauty, as well as virtue, always lies in a 
medium; but where this medium is placed, is à great 
queſtion, and can, neyer be ſufficiently os by ge⸗ 
veral reaſonings. | 

I ſhall deliver it as a third n arhic Cubjec, 


| That we ought to be more on our guard againſt the exceſs 


of refinement than that of famplicity; and that becauſe the 
former exceſs is both leſs beautiful, _ more bas hl 


than the latter. 


It is a certain rule, that mit and paſſion ve. oh 
eee When the affectians are moved, there is 
no plece for the imagination. The mind of man being 


vaturally limited, it is impoſſible that all its faculties can 


: . 
; of 1 I” ate 
aperate at once: And the more any ane predominates, 
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the leſs room is there for the others to exert their vi- 


4 gour. For this reaſon, a greater degree of ſimplicity 


is required, in all compoſitions, where men, and actions, 
and , paſſions are painted, than in fuch as conſiſt of re- 


flections and obſeryations. And as the former ſpecies 
of writing is the more engaging and beautiful, one may 


ſafely, upon this account, give the preference to the ex- 
treme of ſimplicity above that of refinement. ..... 


We may alſo obſerve, that thoſe compoſitions, which 

we read the ofteneſt, and which every man of taſte has 
got by heart, have the recommendation of ſimplicity, 
and have nothing ſurpriſing in the thought, when diveſt» 


ed of that elegance of expreſſion, and harmony of num- 
bers, with which it is clothed. If the merit of the com- 
poſition lie in a point of wit, it may ſtrike at firſt; but 
the mind anticipates the thought in the ſecond | peruſal, 
and. is no longer affected by. iti. When I read an epi- 


gram of MARTIAL, the firſt line recalls the whole; and I 


have no pleaſure in repeating, to felt what I know 


already. But each line, each word in CaTuLLus,. has 


its merit; and I am never tired with the peruſal of him. 
It is ſufficient to run over COoWLEY once: But PAaRNEL, 


after the fiftieth reading, is as freſh as at the firſt, Be- 
fides, it is with books as with women, where a certain 

plainneſs of manner and of dreſs is more engaging, than 
chat glare of paint and airs and apparel, which may 


dazzle the eye, but reaches not the affections. TERENCE 
is 2 modeſt and baſhful beauty, to whom we grant eve- 


ry thing, becauſe he aſſumes nothing, and whoſe purity 


and nature make a durable, though not a violent impreſ- 
ſion on us. 


But refinement, as It is the leſs beautiful, ſo is it the 


more dangerous extreme, and what we are the apteſt to 


fall into. Simplicity paſſes for dulneſs, when i it is not 
"8 accom- 
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accompanied with great elegance abd © pri töpriet ty. 
the contrary, there is ſomething forprizing i in a . 2 
wit and conceit. Ordinary readers are mightily ſtruck 
with it, and falſely imagine it to be the moſt difficult, as 
well as moſt excellent way of writing. SENECA abounds 
with agreeable. faults, ſays Quivricran, abundat dulci- 
bus vitus; and for that reaſon is the more dangerous, and 
' the more apt to e the FE of the young * we" in- 
conſiderate. hs 2 ” 

. I ſhall add, that the — of ee is now more 
to be guarded againſt than ever; becauſe it is the ex- 
treme, which men are the moſt ' apt to fall into, after 
learning has made ſome ' progreſs, and after eminent 


writers have appeared in-every ſpecies of compoſition. | 


The endeavour to pleaſe by novelty leads men wide of 
ſimplicity and nature, and fills their writings with affec- 
tation and coneeit. It Was thus the ASIATIC eloquence 

degenerated ſo much from the ATTIC: It was thus the 
age of CLavpvs and NEexo became ſo much inferior to 
that of AvcvusTvs in taſte and genius: And perhaps 


there are, at preſent, ſome ſymptoms of a like eee = 


* of ene ue in F RANCE as wa as in ene e 
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AE olds are I to carry all tant F 
to extremes; and having once eſtabliſhed * it as 2 
| priced that any people are knaviſh, or cowardly or 
ignorant; they will admit of no exception, Np Gs 
hend every individual under the ſame cenſure, . Men of 
ſenſe condemn theſe undiſtinguiſhing judgments: Though | 
at the ſame'time; they allow, that each nation has a pe- 
culiar ſet of manners, and that ſome particular qualities 
are more frequently to be met with among one people 
than among their neighbours, The common people in 
SWITZERLAND have probably more honeſty than thoſe, 
of the ſame rank in IRELAND; and every. prudent man 
will, from that circumſtance alone, make a difference in. 
the truſt Which he repoſes in each. | We have ceafon to | 
expect greater wit and gaiety in a FxE ven than in 
2 SPANIARD though CERrvanTES was born in Sram. | 
An EnGiisnMan will naturally be ſuppoſed t to have more 
Knowledge than a DAVE though! Tae * eh; 
a native of DxuA RR. e enn 2828 c Ltur 26 
Different reaſons are aligned for theſe e Sar charace-. 
ters; while ſome account for them from moral, others 
from EY moral. cauſes,. I, mean. all Cite, 
"4 cumſtances, 


a, 
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uy 
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cumſtances, which va e fitted to HS on the mind as 


tives or. reaſons, and which render a peculiar Tet of 


manners habitual to us. Of this Eind are, the nature of 
the government, the revolutions of public affairs, the 
plenty or penury in which the people live, the ſituation 
of the nation with regard to its neighbours, and ſuch 
like circumſtances. By phy/ical cauſes, I mean thoſe 
qualities of the air and climate which are ſuppoſed to 
work inſenſibly on the temper, by akering/the tone and 
habit of the body, and giving a particular complexion, 
which, though r reflection and reaſon may ſometimes over- 
come it, will yet prevail among the generality of man- 
| kind, and have an influence on their manners. 
That the character of a nation will muck en 
_ moral cauſes, muſt be evident to the moſt ſuperficial ob- 


ſerver; | fince a nation is nothing but a collection of indi- 


viduals, and the manners of individuals are frequently 
determined by theſe canſes.. As poverty and hard labour 
debaſe the minds of the common people, and render them 
unfit for any ſcience and ingenius profeſſion; fo where 
any government becomes very oppreſſi vo to all its ſub- 


jects, it muſt have a proportienal effect on their temper 


and genius, aud muſt enen * the a arts n 
among them. % 

The fame Siet & of moral denne 1d a. cr 
of different profeſſions, and alters even chat diſpeſition, 
which the particular members receive from the hand of 
nature. A ſoldier and'a prigſ are different characters, 
in all nations, and all ages; an d this differente is founded 
on ee eee whole der wen 1 nn and unal- 
terable. - 37 CE 
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generous, as well as brave: 2 . idlenefs, together 
| 11 8 | | | with 


th 
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with the large focieties, which they form. in camps or 
oarriſons;\inclines them to pleaſure and gallantcy © By: | 
their frequent change of company, they nequire good 
breeding and an openneſs of behaviour! Being employs 
ed only aguinſt-# public and an open enemy, they become 
candid, honeſt, and undeſigning: And/as they uſe more 
the labour of the body than that of the nee , 
commonly thoughtlefs and ignorant, MA TIA 344 4 
le i$'4"trits; dat wot altsgether u falſe maxim, were 
pris of religlont are the ſane; and though the cha- 


racter of the profeſſion will not, in every iuſtande, pte · N 
vail over the perſonal character, yet is ĩt ſure alwhys to 


predominate with the greater number!” For us hymiſts = 


obſerve, that ſpirits,” when raiſed to a certain height, 
are all the ſame, from whatever materials they be en- 
tracted; ſo theſe men, being elevated abeye humanity, 
acquire a uniform character, which isentirely their dun, 
and which, in my opinion, is, generally ſpeaking, not not 
the moſt amiable that's to be met with N human fotie- 
ty. It is, in moſt points, oppoſite to that of a "m_m— 

25 is the way of 2 from which ix is derived f. 

As to phyſical cauſer, Lam inclined to doubt RR 
ther of their operation in this particular; nor do 1 think 
that men owe any thing of theit temper or genius to the 
air, food, or climate. I'confeſs, that the contrary opi- 
nion may juſtly,” at firſt ſight, ſeem probable; fince we 
find, that 'theſe citcutriftances' have an inſfuence over 
every other aitimal, and that even thoſe creatures, which 
are fitted to five in all elimates, fuck us dogs, horfes, 

kee. de not att the fans Jer eQtiod in ar. Tan cours 
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oountry to another, will ſoon hae nn the qualities, Which 

they derived from their native climate. I may be aſk. 
i whey not the nd he e f bed 115 EL 2 1d 

I ubere are few queſtions more curiou 5 bao this, or 
which will oftener oecur in gur inquiries, concerning 

human affairs; and. ee ede 3 

it a full examination - Leif g 017 7 

7 The human mind is of a very imitative 8 &; "por 

is it poſſible for any ſet of men to gon yerſe often toge- 
ther, without acquiring a ſimilit militude of mangers, and 


communicating to each other their. vices as well as vir- 


tres... The propenſity to company and ſociety; is ſtrong 
| ational creatures; and the ſame diſpoſition, which 
* his enſity, makes us enter deeply into 
each other” 8 ſentiments, and hogs. like paſſions and i in- 
| clinati 

whole ee of c omp anions. i "Whos. ber 


of their intercourſe muſt be ſo frequent, for defence, 


; L > 


| enter. and government, that, together with the 
ſame ſame ſpeech. or language, they muſt. acquire a reſem- 
blance 3 in their manners, and have a common or national 
character, as well as a perſonal one, peculiar to each in- 
dividual. Now though nature produces all kinds of 
temper and underſtanding. in great abundance, it does 
not follow, that ſhe always, produces them in like pro- 
portions, and that in every ſociety the ingredients of in- 


_ and end r — e n 


* Ses NOTE. [K.] gg 


of men. are united into one political body, the occaſions 


Oy Nriovar deuten. 1 


ſame. 8 0. the infancy of ſociety, if any. of theſe 


- diſpoſitions, be found in greater abundance than the reſt, 


it will naturally preyail in. ihe compoſition, and give a 
tinQure, to the national character. Or ſhould.it, be aſ- 
ſerted, that no ſpecies, of temper, can reaſonably. be pre- 
ſumed to predominate, even in thoſe contracted ſocieties, 

and that the ſame proportions will always be preſerved 
in the mixture yet ſurely the perſons in credit. and au- 
thority being ſilll a more contracted body, cannot always 


be preſumed; to/ be of the ſame; character j and their in- 


fluence on the manners of the people, muſt, at all times, 


be very conſiderable. If, on the firſt aſtabliſhment of a 


republic, a Buu r ſhould be placed in authority, and 


be tranſported, with. ſuch an enthuſiaſm for liberty and 


public good, as to Overlook all the ties of nature, as, well 
as private intereſt, ſuch an illuftrious example will na- 


turally have an effoct on the whole ſociety, and Kindle 


the ſame paſſion in every boſom. Whatever it be that 
forms the manners of one generation, the next muſt im- 
bibe a deeper tincture of the ſame dye; men being more 


ſuſceptible of all impreſſions during infaney, and retain - 
ing theſo impreſſions as long as they remain in the world. 
I aſſert, then, that all national characters, where they 
depend not on ſixed moral cauſes, proceed from ſuch 


accidents as theſe, and that phyſical cauſes have no dif. 
cernible operation on the human mind. It i is a maxim 
in all philoſophy, that cauſes, which do not a are 
to be conſidered as not exiſti ng oe 
If we run over the globe, or revolye png en} of 
hiſtory; we ſhall diſcoyer every where ſigns. of a ſympa- 
thy or contagion of manners, none of the influence. of air 
or climate, 


mixed after the 
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ſpreads u national charakter over the whole'empire; and 
communicates to every part a ſimilarity of manners. 


racter imaginable: Though the air and climate, in dif- 
ferent parts of thoſe "ou — admit of HOP don- 
fiderable „ 9 2og ung anus en 5000) 4:0 
©" Secondly, In fmall gor rome! ts, which are an 
ous, the people have notwithſtanding a different charac- 
ter, and are often as diſtinguiſhable in their manners as 
the moſt diſtant nations. Arnaxs and THEBLS were but a 
ſhort day's journey from each other; though the ArukxI- 
Aus wete as remarkable for ingenuity, -politeneſs, and 
gaiety, as the TaxaAus for dulneſo, ruſticity, and a 
phlegmatic temper- PLUTARCGH, diſeourſing of the ef- 
fects of air on the minds of men, obſerves, that the in- 
nabitants of the Pu Ru poſſeſſed very different tempers 
from thoſe of the higher town in ATHENS, which was 


diſtant about four miles from the former: But I believe 


no one attributes the difference of manners, in War- 


rio and St-JaMEs's, to a difference of air or climate. 


Thirdly, The ſame national character commonly fol- 


lows the authority of government to a preciſe bounda- 
ry; and upon crofling a river or paſſing a mountain, one 


finds a new ſet of manners, with a new government. 


The LaXGUEDOCIANS and Gascons are the gayeſt peo- 
ple in FrancE; but whenever you paſs the PYRENEES, 
you are among SPANIARDS. Is it conceivable, that the 


qualities of the air ſhould change exactly with the limits 
of an empire, which depend ſo much on the necidents 1 


battles, negociations, and marriages 
| Fourth 
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wat ce maintain a cloſe dwetsty or n aue 


together, they acquire a fimilitude of manners,” and have 


but little/in" common with the nations amongt whom 
they live. | Thus the Jews in 'Evaore, and the An. 
MENTANS in the eaſt,” have a peculiar character; and the 
former are as much noted for fraud, as the latter for pro- 
bity *®. The Je ſuits, in all Roman-catholfe countries, 
are alſo obſerved'ts have a charactet 1 them - 
ſelves. ior Oh ett Py nity « wy 4 1 
Fi i/ably, Where | any accident, as a Hf in lan- 
guage or religion, keeps two nations, inhabiting the 
ſame country, from mixing with each other, they will 
preſerve, during ſeveral centuries, a diſtinct and even 
oppolite ſet of mannets. The integrity, gravity, and 
bravery of the Tonks, form an exact contraſt to the de- 
ceit, levity, and cowardice of the modern GREERSJl. 
Sixtbly, The fame fet of manners will follow a na- 
tion, and ele to them over the whole globe, as well 


as the ſame laws and language. "The 'Sranisn, Exo. . 


LISH, | Fnkwen, and Doren colonies, 8 are 1 e e 
able even between the tropics. bak T6 ti 


Seventhly," The manners of a people Gange very 
conſiderably” from one age to another; either by great 


alterations in their government, by the mixtures of new 
people, or by that inconflaney, to which all human 
affairs are fubjeQ. The ingenuity, induſtry, and acti. 
vity of the ancient GAR EKs have nothing in common 
with the ſtupidity and indolence of the preſent inhabit- 
ants of thoſe" regions. Candour, bravery, and love of 
liberty formed he ee of the ancient hn erp ; a8 
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ſubtilty, cowardice, and a laviſh diſpoſition do 
modern. The old SeANTaRDs were reſtleſs; 6) ka 
and ſo addicted to war, that many of them killed them. 
' tg when, deprived of their arms by the Romans *. 
One would find an equal difficulty at preſent (at leaſt 
one e would have found it fifty years ago), to ronze up the 
modern SPANIARDS to arms. The BATAVIANS were all 
-foldiers. of fortune, and hired themſelves into the Ro- 
MAN. armies. Their poſterity make uſe of foreigners 
for the ſame purpoſe that the Romans did their anceſt- 
ors. Though ſome few ftrokes of the FRENon character 
be the fame with that which, CSsAR has aſcribed to the 
Gaursz yet what compariſon between the civility, hu- 
manity, , and knowledge of the modern inhabitants of 
that country, and the ignorance, barbarity, and groſſueſs 
of the ancient? Not to infiſt upon the great difference 
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between the preſent, poſſeffors of BRITAIN,, and thoſe be- 6 
fore the Rouax conqueſt; we may obſerve that our | 
n Aa W ago, were ſunk to! the moſt 
with the moſt * 8 woe and are now] . t 
into the moſt cool indifference with regard to religious a 
matters, that is to be found in any nation of the world. a 
Eigbebly, Where ſeveral neighbouring nations have r 
a very cloſe communication together, either by policy, U 
commerce, or travelling, they acquire a ſimilitude of le 
manners, proportioned to the communication. Thus all i 
the FRANES. appear to have a uniform character to the le 
eaſtern nations. The differences; among them, are like m 
the peculiar accents of different provinces, which are 
not diſtinguiſhable, except by an ear accuſtomed to them, <> 
and which commonly eſcape a foreigner. = 2 


* * Tir. Livin, lib xxxiv. cap. 17- 


 Ninthly, 


or r NATIONAL u Cukntorras. | 22 


the ſame language, and ſubject to the ſame government: 
And in this particular the Exo rsn are the moſt remark- 


able of any people that perhaps ever were in the world. 
Nor is this to be aſeribed to the mutability and uncer- 
tainty of their climate, or to any other phyſical cauſes; 
fince all theſe cauſes take place in the neighbouring 
country of SCOTLAND, without having the ſame effect. 


Where the government of a nation is altogether republi- 
can, it is apt to beget a peculiar ſer of manners. Where 


it is altogether monarchical, it is more apt to have the 


ſame effect; the imitation of ſuperiors ſpreading the 
national manners faſter among the people. If the go- 
verning part of a ſtate conſiſt altogether of merchants, 


as in HOLLAND, their uniform way of life will fix their 
character. If it confifts ' chiefly of nobles and landed 


gentry, like Gramany, FRANCE, and SrAtv, the ſame 


cfe& follows. The genius of a particular Te& or reli- 


gion is alſo apt to mould the manners of a people. But 


the ExelisE government is a mixture of ee 
ariſtocracy, and democracy. The people in authority 
are compoſed of gentry and merchants.” All ſects of 
religion are to be found among them. And the great 


liberty and independeney, which every man enjoys, al- 


lows him to diſplay the manners peculiar to him. | Hence 
the ENGLISH, of any people in the univerſe; have the 


leaſt of a national gr; __ this very ROO 
may paſs for fuc t 175 Ea fp of 


If the characters of men enen on the air and 


climate, the degrees of heat and cold ſhould naturally be 
expected to have a mighty influence; ſince nothing has 
2 greater effect on all plants and irrational animals. And 


"A wonderful | mixture | 
of manners 1 LACY in the ſame nation, ſpeaking 
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indeed there is ſome: reaſon. to think, n the nations, 
_ which live beyond the 


ole r circles or between the tropies, 
are inferior to the reſt. of the ſpecies, and are incapable 


of all the higher attainments of the human mind. The 
poverty and miſery of the northern inhabitants of the 


globe, and the indolence of the ſouthern, from their 


few neceſſities, may, perhaps, account. for this remark. 


able difference, without our having recourſe to phy/ical 
cauſes... This, however, is certain, chat the characters 


of nations are very promiſcuous in the temperate cli- 


mates, and that almoſt all the general obſervations, which 
have been formed of the more ſouthern or more north- 
ern people in theſe iu, ars and to be uncertain 
and fallacious“. | 

Shall we ſay, that. the neighbourhood « the Fig in. 
flames the imagination of men, and gives it a peculiar 
ſpirit and vivacity? The FRENCH, GREEKS, EGYPTIANS, 


and PERSIANS- are remarkable for. gaiety. The Sra- 
'NIARDS, Tonks, and CHINESE are noted for gravity and 


a ſerious deportment, without any ſuch Grows of. cli- 
mate as to produce this differenge of temper, . 
The GREEKS and Romans, who. a aches na- 


tions barbarians, confined genius and a fine underſtand- 


ing to the more ſouthern climates, and pronounced the 
northern vations incapable of all knowledge and. civi- 


lity. But our iſland. has produced as great men, either 


for action or learning, as Wannen, or . has to 
af ... Lang 

It is pretended, that hy Rev ic A men become 
more delicate as the country approaches nearer to the ſun; 
and that the taſte of beauty Ren receives * 


- 


* See NOTE * . 


tional 


un; 


mal 


* 


tional improvements in every latitude; as we may par- 
ticularly obſerve of the languages, of which the more 


ſouthern are ſmooth and melodious, the northern harſh 


= untuneable. But this obſervation holds not univer- 
The An ABI is uncouth and diſagreeable ; The 


— — ſoft and muſical. Energy, ſtrength, and 


harſhneſs form the character of the LArix tongue: The 
ITALIAN' is the moſt liquid, ſmooth, and effeminate lan- 
guage that can poſſibly be imagined. Every language 
will depend ſomewhat on the manners of the people; but 
much more on that original ſtock of words and ſounds, 
which they received from their anceſtors, and which 
remain unchangeable, even while their manners admit 


of the greateſt alterations. Who can doubt, bat the 
ExXGLISH are at-preſent a more polite and knowing peo- 
ple than the GREEKs were for ſeveral ages after the ſiege 
of Tur ? Yet is there no compariſon between the lan- 
guage of Mr rom and that of Hougr., Nay, the greater 
are the alterations and improvements, which happen in 


the manners of a people, the leſs can be expected in their 
language. A few eminent and refined geniuſes will 
communicate. their taſte and knowledge to a whole peo- 
ple, and produce the greateſt improvements; but they 


ix the tongue by their IS: and prevent, in ſome 


degree, its farther changes. 

Lord Bacon has obſerved, that as FOTO ARES of the 
ſouth are, in general, more ingenious than thoſe of the 
north ;. but that, where the native of a cold climate has 


genius, he riſes to a higher pitch than can be reached by 
the ſouthern wits. This obſervation a late“ writer 


confirms, by comparing the ſouthern wits to. cucumbers, 
which are commonly all gods in their Kind; but at beſt 


Meret e Minate Philoſopher 
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are an iüfpid fruit? While the northern yeni 
like 1 of which not one in fifty is good; 

it is fo, i it has: an exquiſite 1 reliſh, I believe , wear | 
may be allowed juſt, when confined to the EbROTAV 

nations, and to the preſent” age, or rather” to the preced. 

ing one: But I think it may be accbunted for from mo- 

ral cauſes. All the ſciences" and liberal arts have been 
imported to us from the fouth; and it is eaſy to imagine, 

that, in the firſt order of application, when excited by 

emulation and by glory, the few, who were addicted to 

them, would carry them to the greateſt height, and 


Aretch every nerve, and every faculty; to reach the'pin- 


och Ntuftrious examples ſpread 
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nacle of perfeQion. / 81 
knowledge every where, and begot an-univerſal eſteem 


for the ſciences: After which, it is no wonder, that in- ; 

1 duſtry relaxes; while men meet not with ſuitable en- | 
| couragement, nor arrive at ſuch diſtinction by their at- ; 
tainments. The univerſal diffuſion of learning among | 

a people, and the entire baniſhment of groſs ignorance | 

and ruſticity, is, therefore, ſeldom attended with any q 
remarkable perfection in particular perſons," It ſeems to 

be taken for granted in the dialogue de-Oratoribus, that 
knowledge was much more common in VST ASsLAW's | 

age than in that of Cickno and Ausuvsrus. QuinTI- ; 

LIAN alſo complains of the profanation of learning, by 1 

its becoming too common. Formerly,” ſays JuvExAL, 1 

e ſcience was confined to |GREECE and ITALY. + Now 4 

„% the whole world emulates ATHENS and Rouk. Elo- | 4 
quent GA has taught BRITAIN; knowing in the f 


« laws. Even 'THvLE entertains e cg of hiring 


oF rhetoricians - for its W This ſtate of 
ee 905.08 ene learning 
* «© Sed Cantaber — | 
Stoicus ? antiqui preeſertim ætate Metelli. 
Neunc totus Galas, * n orbis ATHENAS 
992 - GarLiA 


Or an Cnaner ns. a; 


learning is remarkable becauſe Juvxxal is himſelf the 
laſt of the Ronan writers, that poſſeſſed any degree of 

genius. Thoſe, who ſucceeded, are valued for nothing 

2 "OY 2 of fact, of which they give us informa» 
hope the. late converſion” of Mouscovy to the | 

2 a” the ſeiences will not prove a like SRO to 
the preſent; period of learning. 5 us W Ht, 

Cardinal BzxTivocLto. gives, the preference to the 

northern nations above the ſouthern with regard to cane 
dour and ſincerity; and mentions; on the one hand, the | 


e; and ITALIAans, and on 458 other, the Frxu- 
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has pen by . Tue en Roxans ſeem 
to haye been a. candid fincere people, as are the modern 
Tuxxs,. But if we muſt needs ſuppoſe, that this event 
has ariſen. from fixed cauſes, we may only conclude from 
it, that all extremes are apt to concur, and are common 
ly attended with the ſame conſequences. Treachery i is 
the uſual concomitant of i 1gnorance « and barbariſm; and 
if civilized nations ever embrace ſubtle and crooked 
politics, it is from an exceſs of refinement, which makes 
them diſdain the plain direct path to power and glory. | 
Moſt conqueſts have gone from north to ſouth z and 
it has hence been inferred, that the northern nations poſ- 
eſs a ſuperior degree of courage and ferocity. But it 
would have been juſter to have ſaid, that moſt conqueſts 
are made by poverty and want upon plenty and. riches. 
The SARACENS, leaving the deſerts of ARABLA, carried 
| their, conqueſts northwards upon all the fertile- provinces 


of the RoMan * and met the. Tunxs half 1 . 
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| > ous er gs carnivorous, and that greater oou· 


vrhoſe food is ſtrong and hearty, than in the half. ſtarved 
commonalty of other countries. But the SWE DES, not- 
| withſtanding their diſadvantages in this particular, are 
not inferior, in en ee to yy n 4 ever 
Was in the world. B N 


þ tional qualities, is the moſt precarious; becauſe it is ex. 


the citizens: but having once entertuined a notion, that 
alen really made them ſuch. 


may obſerve, that, of the two chief tribes of the Guxxxs, 
the Dorzans and Tofrans, the former were always 
" eſteemed, and always appeared more brave and manly 
chan the latter; though the colonies of both the tribes 


dhe illands of che Taxax ſen. The ATEN Tas were 5 
the only Ionrans that ever had any reputation for | 
valour or „Ser ee though y 
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rage is to be expected in a people, ſack as the Exouny, 


In general, ee ee eee 


erted only at intervals, and by's few in every nation; 
whereas induſtry, knowledge, civility, may be of con- 


ſtant and oniverſal uſe, and, for ſeveral ages, may be. „ 
come habitual to the whole people. If courage be pre | 
ferved, it muſt be by diſcipline, example, and opinion. | 
The tenth legion of CsAR, and the regiment of Picar- 


pr in Francs were formed promiſcuouſly from among 


they were the ben troops is the ſervice, ain nen. 


As a proof how abt courigy hals de we 


theſe 


"Fad Sir Wiiwian TaMyLE's ; account of the Netherlands. 


Damn # — 


OY eee ͤ 
ers dicted labert ——— che braveſt 
of the DotA Ss. aj F Kl 


The only 0; a" abbr Arens 

of mes i Arbe elbmstes, on which we can reſt any 

weight, is the vulgar one, that people in the northern 
regions have u /greatet .inelination to ſtrong liquors; and 
thoſe in the ſouthern to love and women. One ca align 

a very ptobable pal cauſe for this difference. "Wine 
and diſtilled waters warm the frozen blood in the colder 
climates, and fortify men againft thei njuries of the wea= 
ther: As the genial heat of the ſun, in the countries 

expoſed to his beams, inflates the blood, and exalts the | 
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z paſſion between the ſenes. 8 

5 Perhaps too, ——— leagiliineay nc | 
5 cauſes. All ſtrong liquors are rater in the north, and 

þ conſi ly are more coveted. DroDorvs Sreurus ® 


tells = that the Gabrs in his time were great drunk- 
ards; and much addicted to wine; chiefly, I ſuppoſe; 


: rom its ratity" and novelty. On the other hand, the 
t heat in the ſouthern climates, obliging men and women 
L to go half naked, thereby renders their frequent com- 


1 es their mutual j ba 
its and huſbands more jealous and 

ſerved; which Hl farther inflames the paſſion. Not to 
mention, that, as women ripen ſooner in the ſouthern re- 
gions, it it neceffaty to obſerve greater jealouſy and care 
in their ecucation; it being evident, that 4 girl of twelve 
cannot poſſefs equal diftretion to govern this paſſion, 

with one whis feels not its violence till the be ſeventeen 
or eighteen. ; Nothing ſo much encourages the paſſion of 


L 255. v. „Tbe f fame authör aſcribed taciturnity to that people; a 
hew proofth that national characters may alter very much. Taciturnity, 
25 a national character, implies, unſociableneſo. Auisror r, in 
his Politics, book ii. cap. 2. ſays,.that: the Oaurs are n r ware 
abe nation, who are negligent of een, 4 ahh | 
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mere more dangerous, and 1 
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love as eaſe and diane or is more e to it than 
induſtry and hard labour; and as the neceſſities of men 
are evidently fewer in the warm climates than in the cold 
ones, this circumſtance alone uy. nden tente 
difference between them. FF $i N 064 
But perhaps the fact i is doubtful, Phi 8 ber 
from moral or ph yſical cauſes, diſtributed theſe reſpective 
inclinations to the different climates. The ancient 
GREEXs, though born in à warm elimate, ſeem to have 
been much addicted to the bottle; nor were there parties 
of pleaſure any thing but matches of drinking among men, 
V ho paſſed their time altogether apart from the fair. Yet 
when ALEXANDER led the GREEKS: into PERSIA, a till 
more ſouthern climate, they multiplied their debauches - 
of this kind, in imitation of the PERSIAN: manners“. 
So honourable was the character of a drunkard among 
the PERSIANS, that Crus the younger, ſoliciting the 
fober LacEDEMONIANS for ſuccour againſt his brother 
Axraxkxxxs, claims it chiefly. on aecount of his ſuperior 
_ endowments, as more valorous, more bountiful, and a 
better. drinker k. Daxrus HrsTasres made it be in- 
ſcribed on his tomb- ſtone, among his other virtues and 
princely qualities, that no one could bear a greater quan- 
tity of liquor. , You may obtain any thing of the Nx- 
GROES by offering them ſtrong, drink; and may eaſily 
prevail with them to ſell, not only their children, but 
their wives: and miſtreſſes, for a caſł of brandy, In 
FRANCE and ITALY few drink pure wine, except in the 
greateſt heats of ſammers. and, indeed, it is then almoſt 
as neceſſary, i in order to reeruit the ſpirits, evgporated by 
heat, as it is in SWEDEN, during the winter, in order to 
warm the bodies congealed by the rigour of the ſeaſon, | 


n e- que eee, ae 
e. QuiNT. CUR. lib. v. cap. 1. Eh vs of 5 . | 15 
+ PLuT. SYMP. lib. i. queſt. 4. re Efe at 35 
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F be regarded as a proof of an amorous dif. 
= no people were more jealous than the Musco- 
TITEs, before their communication with Evrors had 
ſomewhat altered their manners in this particular. 

But ſuppoſing the fact true, that nature, by phyſical | 
principles, has regularly diſtributed theſe two paſſions, 
the one to the northern, the other to the ſouthern re- 
gions; we can only infer, that the climate may affect the 
groſſer and more bodily organs of our frame; not that 


it can work upon thoſe finer organs, on which the oper- 


ations of the mind and underſtanding depend. And this 


is agreeable to the analogy of nature. The races of ani- 
mals never. degenerate when carefully tended; and 


horſes, in particular, always ſhow their blood in their 
ſhape, ſpirit, and ſwiftneſs ; But a coxcomb may beget a 
philoſopher; as a man of virtue en leave 7 eee 
progeny. 1 
I ſhall 3 ** tubject with e that e 
tough the paſſion for liquor be more brutal and deba- 
ling than love, which, when properly managed; is the 
ſource of all politeneſs and refinement; yet this gives 
not ſo great an advantage to the ſouthern climates, as we 
may be apt, at firſt ſight, to imagine. When love goes 
beyond a certain pitch, it renders men jealous, and cuts 
off the free intercourſe between the ſexes, on which the 


politeneſs of a nation will commonly much depend. 


And if we would ſubtilize and refine upon this point, 
we might obſerve, that the people, in very temperate 
climates, are the moſt likely to attain all ſorts of im- 


provement; their blood not being ſo inflamed as to ren- 


der them jealous, and yet being warm enough to make 
them ſet a due value on the en and 2 * 
the fair ler. 1 
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to their. Jorraw, an 
tendereſt ſympathy and com 
The few critics . have 
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L Abbe Dyzos,s in his refle&ions on poetry and paint. 
ing, aſſerts, that nothing is in general fo difagreeable to 
the mind as the languid, liſtleſs ate of indolence, into 
which it falls upon the removal of all paſſion and occu- 
pation. To get rie rid of this painful Aituation, it ſeeks 
every amuſement and purſuit; bufinefs, gaming, ſhews, 
executions; whatever will rouze the paſſions, and take 
its attention from itſelf. No matter what the paſſion is: 
let it be diſagreeable, affliqting, melancholy, diſordered; 
| nf is ſtill better than that inſipid __— Wy ans ariſe 


from nd pre tranquillity and repoſe. 
„ is impoſſible” not to admit this ac | 4 . 
at 2 — in part, fatisfaQory:" 'You wy obſerve, when 
there are ſeveral tables of gaming, that all the company 
ruũ to thoſe; whete' the deepeſt play is; even thongh they 
And not there the beſt players. Tue view, or; at leaſt, 
Imagination of high paſſions,” ariſing from great loſs or 


[1 gain, affects the fpeQator 'by um pathy, gives him ſome 


touches of the fate paſſions, and ſerves him for a'momen- 
tary entertainment. It makes the time paſs. the eaſier 
with him, and is ſome relief to that" oppreſſion; under 
which men cdemtndnly labour, when left emirely to their 
own thoughts and meditations. re bit Bas, fab on 
Wie find that eotmmon lars always magnify, * their 
"narcations, al kinds of danger, pain, diffreſt, ficknels, 
deaths, murders, And erueltles; as well as joy, beauty, 
mik TY and "rlagaifitencs?"* It is an abſurd ſeeret, which 
weh dere for pledfingtheir company, Ring their atten- 
tion, and dane Merl to fuch trixevellous' vos, 
by the paſſions dof emotion: "which" they" excite; SH 07 
"There i is, however, af Bficulry in 4 ö e yr 
fe ent fubjeck, in its full extent, this ſolution, however 
Fein at ſatisfactory it may appear. It is certain, 
that the ſame object of A „Which beate in a tra- 
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« tance. It is certain, that, on the theatre, the repre- 
* ſentation has almoſt the effect of reality; yet it has | 
not altogether that effect. However we may be hur 


« ſenſes and imagination may uſurp over the reaſon, 

« there ſtill Iurks at the bottom a certain idea of falſe- 
hood in the whole of 'what we ſee. This idea, though 
* weak and diſguiſed, ſuffices to diminiſh! the pain which 
* we ſuffer from the misfortunes of thoſe whom we love, 


. 


dy, were it * woult e moſt. 
unſeignod mea ſo . e . effec- | 
tual cure to languor and indolence. Monſieur FoxrE- 
NELLE ſeems to have been ſenſible of this difficulty; . 
acoordingly attempts another ſolution of the p 
non; at leaſt ene 0 We to! od theory above 
mentioned *, 2” e 1 e 
«Pleaſure and pain,” 5e he, — e ſenti. 
ments ſo different in themſelves, differ not ſo much 
« in their cauſs. From the inſtance of nen — 
« pears, that the movement of pleaſure, puſhed a | 
* too far, becomes: pain ; and that the ee ee , 
1 little moderated, becomes pleaſure. Hense dee 
« ceeds, that there is ſuch a thing as a ſorrow, ſoft 
Ly agreeable: It is A pain weakened and Güminiched. | 
ikes naturally to be moved and affected. 
15 Melancholy objects ſuit it, and even diſaſtrous and ſors 
« rowful, provided they are ſoftened by ſome eircum- 


« ried away by the ſpectacle; whatever dominion the | 


and to reduce that affliction to ſuch a pitch as converts 
it into a pleaſure. We weep for che misfottune o 2 
+ hero, to whom we are attached. In the ſame inftant 
6 we comfort ourſelves, by reſlecting, that it is nothing 
1 but a ae . * is Av So: nun of. ſen · 
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E S SAN ,AXIL | 
timents, which compoſes an agreeable ſorrow, and tears 
est delight us. But as that affliction, v | 
by, exterior and ſenſible objects, . is 1 ronger than 
5 which ariſes from an internal reflection, 
* hex are-the eſfects and ſymptoms, of w. that 
ON predominate in the compoſi 
I This ſolution ſeems juſt and convincing ; 3 ; bue perhaps 
it wants till ſome new addition, in order to make it an- 
ſwer fully the phœnomenon, which we bere examine. 
Al che paſſions; excited by. elogu re agre. 
the higheſt degree, as well as thoſe which, a are e moved by 
painting and the theatre. The epilogues of Ciczzo are, 
on this account chieffy, the delight of every reader of 
1 tate; and. ĩt i is difficult, to read ſome of them without the 
deepeſt ſympatby and ſorrow. His merit as. an orator, 
no doubt, depends much on his ſucceſs in this particu- 
lar. When he had raiſed tears in his judges and all his 
audience, they were then the moſt highly delighted, and 
expreſſed the greateſt ſatisfactien with the pleader. 
The pathetie deſcription. of the, butchery, made by 
VES of the SICILIA tains, is 3 maſterpiece. of 
_ his Kind: But 1 believe. none will, aff that the be- 
ing preſent at a melancholy ſcene of that nature would 
At, any. entertainment. Neither is the ſorrow. here 
_ ſoftened by fiction: For the audience were conyinced of 
the reality of every eircumſtance. What is it then, 
which. in this caſe raiſes a pleaſure from. the boſom of 
_ pneaſineſs, ſo to ſpeak; and a pleaſure, which ſtill retains 
all the n and en en of diſtreſs ped 
end | 
M x i This —— fe proceeds = 
qhat yery eloquence, with which the melancholy ſcene 
is repreſented. The genius required to paint objects in 
a lively manner, the art employed in collecting all 
pathetic circumſtances, the Judgment diſplayed i _- 
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( 


poling them! che exerciſe, 1 ſay; af talents, 
beats with the force of 1 x e ora - 


By this met 


torial numbers, diffuſe the higheſt ſatisfaction on the 
audience, and. excite the moſt delightful | movements. 
„ the uneaſineſs of the melanchgly paſſions 
d and effaced by ſomething ſtrong 


is not only overpo ver 


of an oppoſite Kind; but the whole impulſe of [thoſe 


paſſions i is converted into pleaſure, and ſwells the delight 
which. the eloquence raiſes in us. The fame ber of 
oratoty, employed on an unĩntereſting ſubject, would 

not pleaſe half ſo much, or rather would ppear altogether 
ridienlous; and the mind, being left in abſolute calm- 


nes and indifference, would reliſh none of thoſe beauties 


of 1 imagination or expreſſion, which, if joinedto-paſfion, 
give it ſuch exquiſite endectainmant. The: impulſe or 
vehemence, atiſing from ſore Wc. 


teceives qq ne direction from the ö 


The latter, being the predominant emotion, ſeize the 
whole mind, and convert the former into themſelves, W 
leaſt tincture them ſo rongly as totally to alter their 
nature. And the ſoul, being, at the ſame time, rouzed 
by paſſion, and charmed by eloquence, feels on the-whole = 
a ſtrong moyament, which is altogether delightfu. 

The ſame} principle take place in tragedy; with wie 


addition, that. tragedy i is an imitation; and imitation is 


always of itſelf agreeable; This circymſtance ſer ves ſtill 


farther to ſmogth the motions of paſſion, and convert the 
Whole feeling into one uniform and ſtrong enjoyment. 


Objects of the greateſt terror and diſtreſs pleaſe in-paint- 


ing, and pleaſe more than the moſt beautiful objects, 


that appear calm and indifferent“. The affection, rouz 


ing the mind, excites A large lock of ſpirit and vehe- 


penpe which 3 is all transformed. into. II by the 
Slips See NOTE [NJ Y 
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Sree of the prevailitig movement. It is thus the gion 
of tragedy Toftens the paſſion, by an itifofion of 2 new 
feeling, not merely by weakening) or diminiſhing the 

Fo y by degree Weaken areal fortow,. till 


pive Plesfate; except, e necident; to 
a man ſunk under lethargic” 8 15 922 bot | rouzes 
lan — — TL abb! | by part; 
icien bd 
„Where eee movement is con- 
verted into the prddvminbnt; and gives forte to it, though 
of u different, and Sven ſometimes . of a Ar 
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| Novelty naturally rouꝝ es the mind, a ee or 
attention; and the movements, which it cauſes, are 


always converted into arty. paſſion” belonging to: che ob- 


ject, and join their force to it. Whether an event excite 


joy or ſorrow, pride or ſhame, anger or good-will, it i is 


ſure to produce a ſtronger affection, When new or un. 
ufual. And though "novelty of itſelf be agreeable, it 


fortifies the painful, as well as agreeable paſſions. Frets 
Had you any intention to move a perfon extremely by 


the narration of any event, the beſt method of increaſing 


its effect would be artfullj to delay informing him of i it, 
and firſt to excite his curiolity and impatience before you 
let him into the ſecret. This is the artifice practiſed by 
Iaco in the famous ſcene of SHAKESPEARE; and every 
ſpectator is ſenſible, that OrREILLo's jealouſy acquires. 
additional force from his preceding impatience, and that 
the ſubordinate' paſſion i is Het RE THR 510 

Difficulties increaſe” Pathos of every End; "Wa by 
N our — 0 e dur active n 
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nat child wall, whoſe der 
cafioned them the. greateſt 

pains, trouble, and anxiety in \ rearing him. The agree- 

able ſentiment of ie N un force from iow 


timents of uneaſineſs. | 0 ord ORE i 86 
Nothing endears fo ze þ 2 . as ſorrow for his » 
death. The pleaſure. of 1 comp: * has 80 0 power 


...... 6 bu ge apc outing Bodo 

Jealouſy, is a painful 04" Kg mat Wilen 1 thars 
of it, the agreeable. affection of love has difficulty to ſub- 
fiſt in its full force and violence. Abſenee is alſo a great 
ſource of complaint among lovers, and gives them the 
greateſt uneaſineſs: Vet nothing is more favourable to 
their mutual paſſion than ſhort intervals of that kind. 
And if long intervals often prove fatal, it is only becauſe, 
through time, men are accuſtomed to them, and they 
ceaſe to give uneaſineſs. Jealouſy, and abſence in love 
compoſe. the do/ce peccante of the ITALIANS, en they 
luppoſe ſo eſſential to all pleaſure, 

There is a fine obſervation of the elder "ik fene 


illuſt rates the principle here inſiſted on. It is very re- 


markable, ſays he, that the laſt works of celebrated artiſts 
which they left imperſect, are always the męſt prized, ſuch 
as the. IRIS of ARISTIDES, the ITW DAD ES of NiCOMA+ 
caus, the MEDEA of TiMOMACHvS, and the Venus of 
APELLES, Theſe are valued even above their finiſbed pro- 
ductiont: The broken lineaments of the piece, and the bai. 


formed idea of the painter are carefully ftudied; and our 


very grief for that curious hand, which had been Rapper 
by death, ir an additional 1 to our n W 2 oy | 
+ das rarum nde 1 0 etiam e | 


pen imperfectaſque tabulas, ſicut, IXIX A81STIDIs, Tyx- 
DARIDAS 
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inſtances (and many more might be collefted) 
are » fuſficient to afford us ſome inſight into the avalogy 
ol nature, and-to ſhow us, that the pleafure; which-poc 
 orators, and muſicians' give us; by exciting grief 
row, indignation, compaſſion, is not ſo ertrnordinaty or 

| Peruns ws it may at firſt fight appear. The force 
of imagination, the energy of expreſſion, the power of 
numbers, the charms of imitation; all theſe are naturally, 
of themſelves, delightful to the mind: And when the 
object preſented lays alſo hold of ſome affection, the 
pleaſure ſtill riſes upon us, by the cnNrion of this 
| ſubordinate movement into that which ig predominant, 
The paſſion, though, perhaps, naturally, and when ex- 
cited by the ſimple appearance of a real object, it may 
de painful; yet is ſo ſmoothed, and ſoftened; and'mollified, 
when a Failed we UP 2 Wa that 2 e, the en 
To confirm this W we ; ET Ta? ws leide 
| aiGvoments-of the imagination be not predominant above 
thoſe of the - paſſion, a contrary effect follows; and the 
former, being now ſubordinate, is converted inte the 
latter, and till farther Renew ors und Ron of 
the ſuſlerer. - 4 

- Who could ever think of it as'n te Adele for 
e an afflicted parent, to exaggerate, with all the 
force of elocution, the irreparable lofs which he has met 
with by the death of a favourite child? The more 2 


of imagination and expreſſion you W te e 
| mi My his n _ afltiction. OY 


WA 2 
DARIDAS nb N Ken acht, & gion n 
VEnEREM APELLIs, in majori admiratione eſſe quam perfecla. 
Quippe in iis lineamenta reliqua, ipſeque cogitationes artiſicum ſpec- 
tantur, atque in lenocinio commendationis 4.00” eft manus, cum id 
Nee en 2 ne 1% tar os 152 . 
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beende —— 80 — —— ned | 
Theſe former paſſions were too ſtrong for the pleaſure 
| tt ough from 1 the {a me pr ir cipl 2 yet in a contrary m f an f be 
her, to the N genp/s bye wer _ ns of: he | 


Lord CAE DO, e 
— rope party ſoppoſes; that his narra- 
tion muſt then become infinitely difagreeable ; and he 
burries over the king's death, without giving us one eit. 


cumſtance of it. He conſiders it as too horrid a ſdene to 


de contemplated with any — or even without 


events, and felt a pain from Poop lch an Mähen 
and a reader of another age would regard as the moſt 
pathetic and eee vu by plane he 


moſt agreeable. 
An action, repreſented in aneh may: 5 e 
and atrocious. It may excite ſuch movements of horror 
as will not ſoften into pleaſure; and the greateſt energy 
ſton, beſtowed on defcriptions of that nature, 

ſerves only to augment our uneaſineſs. Such is that 


action repreſented in the Ambitious Stepmot ber, where a 


venerable old man, raiſed to the height of fury and de- 


ſpair, ruſhes againſt a'pillar, and ſtriking his head upon 


it, beſmears it all over with mingled brains and, gore. 
The Exeren theatre” abounds ene. with ſuch 
tocking images: 1 ins af e ee 
Even the common 1 of mt requite 
to be ſoftened by ſome agreeable affection, in order to 
give a thorough aktien ale audience. The mere 
. . 


3 —— by all 5 "of 

ma. In order to diſmiſs. the audience with entire ſatis. | 

faction andeontentment; the virtue: muſt either convert 
titſelf into a noble courageous deſpair, i 
its proper puniſument. 

_ . Moſt painters appear in this py 1 has "ke very 
eee their ſubjects. As they wrought much for 
churches and convents, ax: have, chiefly, repreſented 
Auch horrible ſubjeQs. as cr ons and martyrdoms, 
where nothing appears bo tortures, wounds, executions, 
and paſſive ſuffering. without any action or affection. 
When they turned their peneil from this ghaſtly mytho- 

logy, they had commonly recourſe to Ovip, whoſe en, 
though, paſſionate and agreenile, are * natu 
probable enough for painting. 

Tube ſame inverſion. of that e which 2 | 
inſiſted on, diſplays itſelf in common life, as in the ef. 
fects of oratory and poetry. Raiſe ſo the ſubordinate 
paſſion chat it becomes the predominant, it ſwallows up 
that: aſſeckios abi it W ie and eee 
— makes os Too — and in- 
firmity'diſguſts'a ſelfiſh and unkind parent. 
What ſo diſagreeable as the diſmal, gloomy, Aiſaftrous 
ſtories, with which . melancholy people entertain their 

. companions? The uneaſy paſſion being there raiſed 


alone, - unaccompanied with any ſpirit, genius, or clo- 
: eee — 2 ane. and is nen with 
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"HE "OA 9 5 Taſte, as 1 as 1 opiniony 
which prevails in the world, is tov obvious not 


the moſt confined knowledge are able to remark a differ- 


ence of taſte in the narrow circle of their acquaintance, : 
eren where. the perſons, have been educated under the 
lame government, and have early imbibed the fame pre- 


jodices: But thoſe, who, can enlarge their view to con. 


un diſtant nations and remote ages, are ſtill more 


ſurpriſed at the great inconſiſtence and contrariety. We 


are apt to call varbarous whatever departs widely from 
our own taſte and apprehenſion; But ſoon find the epi- 
thet of reproach retorted on us. And the higheſt arro- 
gance and ſelf-coriceit is at laſt ftartled;. on obſerving 
an equal afſurance. on all des, and ſeruples, amidſt ſuch. 


a conteſt of Meere to . retiveif in its 
own; favor. 1 ir i " | x 


As this variety of tall i 1s boil to \ the 4 KEE : 
inquirerz ſo will it be found, on examination, to be ſtill e 
greater in reality than in appearance. The ſentiments | 


of men often differ with regard to beauty and deformity 


of all Kinds, even while: their general diſcourſe is the ſame. 


There are certain terms in every language, which import 


blame, and others and all men, who uſe the 


% 


n. | R of ſame 


to have fallen under every one's obſervation. Men of 
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fame tongue, muſt agree in their application el then 
Every; voice is united in applauding elegance, p 
ſimplicity, ſpirit in writing; and in TE aſtian 
affectation, coldneſs, and a falle brillianey: But when 
. critics come to. partioulars, this ſeeming unanimity Va- 
] niſhes; and it is found, that they had affixed a very 
| different meaning to their expreſſions. In all matters 
of opinion and ſcience, the caſe is oppoire ; The differ- 
ence. among men is there oftener found to lie in generals 
than in particulars; and to be leſs in reality than in ap- 
_ pearanee, An explanation of the terms commonly ends 
the controverſy; and the diſputants are ſurpriſed to find, 
: that they had been querretling,. bleed hg See» San 
rel in wer, judgment. HER! 

_ "Thoſe 'who found morality on 2 mote than 
on reaſon, are inclined to comprehend ethics under the 
former obſervation; and to maintain, that, in all que- 
| tions, which regard conduct and manners, the difference 
among men is really greater than at firſt fight.it appears. 
It is indeed obvious, that writers of all nations and all 
ages concur in applauding juſtice, humanity, magnani- 
mity, prudence, veracity; and in blaming the oppoſite 
| qualities. Even poets and other authors, whoſe compo- 
Girions are ehiefly calculated to pleaſe thei imagination, are 
pet found, from Howes down to FEwETOx, to inculcate 
the fame moral precepts, and to beſtow their applauſe 
and blame on the ſame virtues and vices. - This great 
rmanimity is uſually aſcribed to the influence of plain 
reaſon ;* which, in all theſe eaſes maintains ſimilar ſen- 
timents in all men, and prevents thoſe controverſies, to 
which the abſtract ſciences are fo much expoſed. $0 far as 
the unanimity is real, chis account may be admitted a 
ſatisfactbry: But we muſt alſo allow, that ſome part of the 


e eee . a0 d for from the 
oer 


or rut Srünp an or Tar. a 


| very naiureof language. l 


irtue, with Medi- 


valent in every tongue, implies i aper of vice —_ 


blame: And no one; without the moſt obvious and 
ſeſt improptiety, could affix reproach to weeks: eh 
in general aeceptation is underſtood in a good ſenſe; or 


ſuch, woll never be controverted 3 but it is obvious, that, 


eee eee eee e ro. 
preſents heroiſm in ACaLLEs and prudence in ULYsSEs, 


he intermixes a much greater degree of ferocity in the 


former, and of cunning and fraud in the latter, than Fe- | 


| NELON Would admit of. The ſage UT rss Es in the GakEx 
poet ſeems to delight in lies and fi tions, and often em- 


But his more ſcrupulous ſon, in the FRENCH epic writer, 


expoſes himſelf to the moſt imminent perils, rather than 
depart from the moſt exact line of truth and veracity. 
The admirers and followers of the Al conax inſiſt on 
the excellent moral precepts interſperſed throughit that 
wild and abſurd performance. But it is to be ſuppoſed, 
that the ARABIC words, which correſpond to the EuG. 


were ſuch as, from the conſtant uſe of that tongue, muſt 


always be taken in a good ſenſes and it would have 
argued the greateſt] ignorance, not of morals, but of 
language, to have mentioned them with any epithets, 


beſides thoſe of applauſe and approbation. But would 
we know, whether the pretended prophet had really at- 
tained a juſt ſentiment of morals? Let us attend to his 


narration; and we ſhall ſoon find, phos eſters: penis 


on ſuch inſtances of treachery, inhumanity, cruelty; re- 


venge, bigotry, as are utterly incompatible with civilized z 


N e Ferre role of right we e chere to be at- 
| * 7 Hf Be bende 


beſtow applauſe, where the idiom reduites difapproba- 


LISH, equity, juſtice, temperance, meekneſs, charity, 
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244 I 1.88 * 
tended to; and every action 18 e praiſed, ſo 
only as it is beneficial or hurtful to the true n 
Fr ne | precepts. inethic: 
Une, realy does no more. than i implied ia be terms 
” wa a ien d geen ulcate — and 
much more efficaciouſſy, the precept, br:eharitable, than 
any pretended legillator e e who ſhould inſert 
uchi a marim in his writings. Of all expreflions; thoſe, 
which, together with PW adage meaning, imply a de. 
gree either of blame or approbation, are the leaſt liable 
to be perverted or miſlak en 
It is natural Serie bo Neck eim dard of Taſte; . 
by vrhich the various ſentiments of men may be recon- 
ciled; at leaſt, a deciſion afforded, e one fea- 
To and condemning another.. 
There is a ſpeeies of philoſophy, oh, ow; Ot 
Raven of ſucceſs in ſueh an attempt, and repreſents the 
impoſſibility of ever attaining any ſtandard of taſte, The 
difference, it is ſaid, is very wide between judgment and 
has a reference to nothing beyond itſelf, and is always 
real, wherever a man is conſcious of it. But all deter- 
minations of the underſtanding are not right; becauſc 
they have a reference to ſomething beyond themſelves, 
to wit real matter of fact; and are not always conform- 
able DAI ſtandard. Among a thouſand different 
opinions which different men niay entertain of the ſame 
ſubject, there is one, and but one, that is juſt and true; 
aud the only difficulty is to fx and aſcertain. it. On the 
contrary, a thouſand different ſentiments, excited by the 
ſame object, are all right: Becauſe no ſentiment repre- 
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organi or faculties of the mind; and if that conformitx 
did not really exiſt; the ſentiment could never poſſibly 
hare being · Beauty is no quality in things themſelves: 

It exiſts merely i in the mind which contemplates them; 8 
and each mind perceives a different beauty. One perſon 
may even perceive: deformity, where another is Raw 
of beauty; and every individual -ought to acquieſce in 
his own ſentiment, without pretending to regulate thoſs : 
of others. To ſeek the real beauty, or real deformity; 
is as fruitleſs an inquiry, as to pretend to aſgertain the 
real ſweet or real bitter. According to the diſpoſition 
of the organs, the ſame object may be both ſweet and 
bitter: and the proverb has juſtly determined it to be 
fruitleſs to diſpute concerning taſtes. It is very natural, 
and even quite neceſſary, to extend this axiom to mental, 

25 well as bodily taſte; and thus common ſenſe, which is 
ſo often at variance with philoſophy; eſpecially with the 
ſceptical Kind, is found, in one Fee agree 
in pronquncing the ſamegecifions{ -'ũ ñ # 
But though this | axiom, by — 45 into dad. 
ſeems to have attained the ſanction of common ſenſe: 
tbere is certainly a ſpecies of common ſenſe wWhich 
oppoſes it, at Jeaſt; ſerves to modify and reſtrain it. 

Whoe ver would aſſert an equality of genius and ele- 

gance between Oollnr and MizToy, ar Boxrax and 

ADDISON, would be thought to defend no leſs an extra- 5 

vagance, than if he had maintained a mole hill to be as 

high as TENERIFFE; or a pond as: extenſive as the ocean. . 

Though there may be found pexſons;; bo. give the, r. _ 

ferenoe ta the former authors; no one pays attention ta 

ſuch a taſte; and we pronounce, without ſcruple, the | 
ſentiment of theſe pretended. critics to be abſurd and ri- 
fende The principle of the natural equality of taſtes 
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is then. totally forgot, and while We 3 ir . 


occaſions, where the objects ſeem near an equality, it 
appears an extravagant paradox, ot rather a palpable ab- 
nuns whey: Wy 70 . are 7 Hon 


1 ß ond alas none Or a bak of 8 are 


| fixed by-1 aſoni sn priori, or can be eſteemed abſtract 


5 


. 
ſeſſed other beauties, which were conformable to juſt 
, criticiſm; and the force of theſe beauties has been able 


- to overpower cenſure, and give the mind a ſatisfation 
ſuperior to the diſguſt arising from the blewilkes, 


ticiſm; becauſe i it would: 


of the underſtanding, from comparing thoſe 


| eee and relations of ideas, which are eternal and 
| immutable. Their foundation is the ſame with that of | 


all the practical ſciences, experience; nor are they any 
thing but general obſervations, concerning what has been 
univerſally found to pleaſe/in/all countries and in all ages. 
Many of the beauties/ of poetry, and even of eloquence, 


are founded on falſchood and fiction, on byperboles, me- | 


taphors, and an abuſe or perverſion of terms from their 
natural meaning. To check the ſallies of the imagination, 
and to reduce every expreſſion to geometrical truth and 
exattneſs, would be the moſt & contrary tothe laws of cri- 
roduce à work, which, by uni- 
ee perky has been found the moſt infipid and 
- But though poetry can never ſubmit to 


meer it muſt be conſined by rules of art, diſco- 


vered to the author either by genius or obſervation. If 
ſome negligent ot irregular writers have pleaſed, they 
have not pleaſed by their tranſgreſſions of rule or order, 
but in {ſpite of theſe tranſgreſſions; They have poſ- 


Anlos ro pleaſes; but not by his monſtrous and impro- 
bable fictions, by his bizarre mixture of che ſerious and | 
comic tiles, by the want” of ee in his ee or 
. | . by 


— 


or ur STANDARD or Tore. 5 247 5 
by the continual interruptions af: * narration,” | He | 


charms by the force and clearneſs of his expteſſion, by 


the reudineſs and variety of his inventions and by his 
natural pickures of the paſſions, eſpecially thoſe of the 
gay and amorous kind : And however his faults maß 
diminiſh our ſatisfaction, they are not able entirely to . 
pleaſure really ariſe from thoſe 
hich we denominate faults, this 
would be no objection to criticiſm in general: It would 
only be an objection to thoſe particular rules uf criticiſm, 


deſtroy it. Did our g 
parts of his poem, wh 


which would eſtabliſh ſuch circumſtances to be faults, 


and would repreſent them as univerſally blameable. If 


they are found to pleaſe, they cannot be faults; let the 
pleaſure, which they en be Ser: "uh HER 
and unaccountable, Fache 


But though all the e PR. of art- ada ee 


only on experience, and on the obſervation of the cbm · 
mon ſentiments of human nature, we muſt not imagine, 


that; on every occaſion, the feelings of men will be con- 
formable to theſe rules. Thoſe. ſiner emotions of the 
mind are of a very tender and delicate nature, and re. 
quire the-concurrence of many favourable circumſtances 
to make them play with facility and exactneſo, accorditig 
to their general and eſtabliſhed principles. The leaſt 
exterior hindrance to ſuch ſmall ſprings, or the leaſt in« 

? der, diſturbs their motion, and confounds the 
operation of the whole machine. When we would 
make an experiment of this nature, and would try the 
force of any beauty or deformity, we muſt chooſe with 
care a proper time and place, and bring the fancy ta a 
ſuitable ſituation and diſpoſition. A perfect ſerenity of „ 
mind, a recollection of thought, a due attention to the 
object; if any of theſe circumſtances be wanting, out en- 
periment will be fallacious, and we thall be unable to 
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judge of the catholic nodule uty. The 
tion, which nature has placed between the/form and-the 
© ſentiment;' will at leaſt be more obſcure ; and it will re. 
quire greater accuracy to trace and diſcern it. We ſhall 
be able to aſcertain its influence, not ſo much from the 
operation of each particular betutyj, as from the durable 
admiration, Which attends thoſ 8 have ſur- 
vived all the capriees of n faſhion, all the 
ON miſtakes of ignorance and r en Wy ei 
The ſame Homes, who pleaſed at Aae — 0 
| % thouſand years ago, is {till admired at Pazrs 
and at Loxnow. All the changes of climate, govern- 
ment, religion, and language, have not been able to ob- 
ſcure his glory. Authority or prejudice; may give a 
temporary vogue to a bad poet or orator; but his repu- 
tation will never be durable or general. When his com- 
poſitions; are examined by poſterity or by foreigners, the 
enchantment is diſſipated, and his faults appear in their 
true colours. On the contrary, a real genius, the longer 
his works endure, and the more wide they are ſpread, 
the more fincere is the admiration Which he meets with, 
Envy and jealouſy have too much place in a narrow cir- 
cle; and even familiar acquaintance with his perſon may 
diminiſh the applauſe due to his performances: But when 
theſe obſtructions are removed, the beauties, which are 
naturally fitted to excite agreeable ſentiments, immedi- 
ately diſplay their energy; and while the world: endures, 
a N maintain their authority over the minds of men. 
It appears then, that, amidiſt all the variety and caprice 
| of taſte, there are certain general principles: of approba- 
den or blame, Wo. influence a careful eye may trace 
operations of the mind - Some particular forms or 
the h firucurs * 755 pA fa- 
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bi net calbfllewss th 2picds) dock withors d \ifplbale; 

and if they fail of Abeir eite in ar 7 particular initance, 

it is from ſome apparent defect or imperfection in the 
organ A man in a fever would not inſiſt on his palate 
as able to decide concerning flavours; nor would one, x 
affected with the jaundice, pretend to give a verdict 

with regard to colours. Iu each creature, there is a 

ſound aud a defective ſtate; and the former alone can be 

ſuppoſed to afford us a true ſtandard of taſte and ſenti- 

ment; If, in the ſound ſtate of the organ, there be an 

entire or a conſiderable uniformity of ſentiment among 

men, we may thence derive an idea of the perfect beau - 

ty; indiks manner as the appearance of objects in day« 

light, to the eye of a man in health, is denominated Viator. 

true and real colour, even eee lowed to be 

2 8 1 of ann e e 5 e 

gans, eee or er the! ede of thoſe. 

general principles, | on which depends our ſentiment of 

beauty or deformity,» Though ſome objects, hy the 
ſtructure of the mind; be naturally calenlated to give 


's pleaſure; it is not to be expected, that in every indivi- 
y dual the-pleaſure will be equally felt. Particular inci- 
| dents: and ſituations occur, which either throw a falſe 


light on the objects, or hinder the true from conveying 
to the imagination the proper ſentiment and perception. 
Oo obvious cauſe, vhy many feel not the proper ſen- 
timent of ae is the! want of that delicacy, of imagi- 
, whi iſite-to convey a ſenſibility of thoſe | 
finer;: emotions This delicacy every one pretends tos | - 
Every one talks of it; and would reduce every kind of 
taſte or ſentiment to its ſtandard. But as dur intention 
ju W 10 is to mingle ſome 1 As heal ar 
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ing with the feelings of ſentiment, — proper to 
give a more eee delicacy, than has 
hitherto been attempted. | And not to draw our philoſo- 
phy from too profound a ſource, enn e | 
ten noted ſtory in Dow-QuixoTeE, /.. | 
It is wich good reaſon, ſays — to ate vid 
the: great noſe, that 1 pretend to have à judgment in 
vine: This is a quality hereditary in our family. Two 
of my kinſmen were once called to give their opinion of 
a hogſhead, which was ſuppoſed to be excellent, being 
ſiders it; and after mature reflection pronounces the 
wine to be good, were it not for a ſmall taſte of leather, 
which he perceived in it. The other, after uſing the 
ſame precautions, gives alſo his verdict in favour of the 
wine; but with the reſerve of a taſte of iron, which he 
could eaſily diſtinguiſh. You cannot ĩmagiue hom much 
they were both ridiculed for their judgment. But who 
lasghed in che end? On emptying the hogchesd, there 
was found n e an old key add _ 
oe to ĩt. $3 THIGH „ Ats e | 

The eee eee e and bodily ae 
will eaſily teach us to apply this ſtory. Though itcbe 
vertain, that beauty and deformity, more than feet and 
bitter, are not qualities in objects, but belong entirely 
to the ſentiment, internal or external; it muſt be allow- 
ed, that there are certain qualities in objects, which are 
fitted by nature to produce thoſe particular feelings. 

Now as theſe qualities may be found i in a ſmall degree, 
or may be mixed and confounded //with each other, it 
often happens, that the taſte is not affefted with ſuch | 
minute qualities, or is not able/todiſtinguiſh/all the par- 
ticular flavours, . amidſt the. the 
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_— Where the otgans bre fo fine,” as to allow 


as to perceive every ingredient in the compoſition: This 


in the literal or metaphorical ſenſe. Here then the ge- 
neral rules of beauty are of uſe; being drawn from eſta- 
bliſhed models, and from the obſer vation of what pleafes 
or diſpleaſes, when preſented ſingly and in a high de- 
gree: And if the ſame qualities, in a continued compo- 
ſition and in a ſmaller degree, affect not the organs with 
a ſenſible delight ot uneaſineſs, we exclude the perſon 


from all pretenſions to this delicacy, - To produce theſe 


general rules or avowed. patterns of compalition, is like 
finding the key with the leathern thong; which juſtified 
the verdict of Sancno's kinſmen, and confounded thoſe 
pretended: judges who had condemned them. Though 
the hogſhead had never been emptied, the taſte of the 
one was ſtill equally delicate, and that of the other equal 


ly dull and languid: But it would have been more diſſi- 


cult to have proved the ſuperiority of the former, to the 


conviction of every by-ſtander. In like manner, though 


the beauties of writing bad never been methodized, or 
reduced to general principles; though no excellent mo- 
dels had ever been acknowledged; the different degrees of 


taſte would ſtill have ſubſiſted, and the judgment of one 
man been preferable to that of another; but it would 

not have been ſo eaſy to ſilence the bad critic; who might 5 
always inſiſt upon his particular ſentiment, and refuſe 
to ſubmir to his antagoniſt. But when we ſhow him an 


avowed principle of art; 'when we illuſtrate this prinei- 
ple by examples, whoſe operation, from his own parti- 
cular: taſte, he acknowledges. to be conformable to the 


by inciple ; when we prove, that the fame principle may 
F applied to the preſent caſe, where he did not perceive 


or 
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nothing to eſcape them; and at the ſame time ſo es 5 


we call delicacy of taſte, whether we employ theſe terms 
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or feel its influence: He muſt A upon the whole, 
that the fault lies in himſelf,: and that he wants the de- 
licacy, which is requiſite to make him ſenſible of every 
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dans: "Tho faller the "jelly ere, which 1 become 
ble to the eye, the finer is that organ, and the more ela- 
borate its make and compoſition, FY A good palate is not 
tried by ſtrong flavours; but by @ mixture of ſmall in. 
gredients, where we are ſtill ſenſible of each part, not- 
withſtanding its minuteneſs and its confuſion wirh. the 
reſt. In like manner a quick and acute perception of 
beauty and deformity muſt be the perfection of our men · 
tal taſte; nor can a man be ſatisſied with himſelf While 
he ſuſpects, that any excellence or blemiſli in à diſcourſe 
has paſſed him unobſerved. In this caſe, the perfection 
of the man, and the perfection of the ſenſe or feeling, 
are found to be united. A very delicate palate, on many 
occaſions, may be a great inconvenience both to a man 
himſelf and to his friends: But à delicate taſte of wit ot 
beauty muſt always be a deſirable quality; wegen it is 
the ſource of all the fineſt and moſt innocent enjoyments, 
of which human nature is ſuſceptible. In this Aerion | 
the ſentiments of all mankind are agreed. Wherever 
| yon can aſcertain a delicacy of taſte, it is ſure to meet 
with approbation; and the beſt way of aſcertaining. it is 
to appeal to thoſe models and principles,” Which have Wl 
been eſtabliſhed by che ain en and Expytinnce 
of nations and ag... Ou > 
But though there be e e a nes dif ence in 
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Ban ee eee nnd een its, 
quality unc degree. If it pronounce the whole in gene- 


ral to be beautiful or deformed, it is the utmoſt that can 
be expected; and even this judgment, à perſon, ſo un- 
| n e will be apt to deliver with great heſitation and 
clerve. But allow him to acquire experience in thoſe 


cy. W 


pereeives the beauties and defects of each ben, 
but mts the diſtinguiſhing ſpecies of each quality, and 
aſſigus it ſuitable praiſe or blame. A clear and dio 
ſentirnent attends: him through the whole ſurvey of the 
objects; aud he diſcerns that very degree and kind of 
approbation or diſpleaſure, which each part is natural · 
Iy fitted to produce. The miſt diſſipates, which ſeem- 
ed formerly to hang over the object: The organ acquires 
greater perfection in its operations; and can pronounce, 
without danget of miſtake, concerning the merits of eve- 
ry performance. In a word, the ſame addreſs and dex- | 
2 r practice gives to the execution of any 
work, is un She an geen, i in the. judging 

of it. R034: 

80 66 is ee to! "the Ailcerpment of 
beauty, that, before we can give judgment on any work 
of importance, it in even Lins tn that that dal 
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me. een -lights- . edtantion end 
_ deliberation. There is a flutter or hurry of thought 


Which attends the firſt peruſal of any pieces, and which 


eanfounds the genuine ſentiment of beauty. Tue rela- 
ton of the panty is-abt; diſassasie The cone: characters 
of ſtyle are Ktile diſtinguiſhed: The ſeveral perfection 
and defects ſee wrapped up in a ſpecies of confuſion, 
wa PP 7% themſelves indiftinaly to the imagination, 
| to ion, that there is a ſpecies of beauty, which, 
wir is Horid — ſuperſicial, pleaſes at firſt; hut being 
found incompatible with a juſt expreſſion either of rea- 
fon or paſſion, ſoon palls upon the taſte; and is then te. 
jedted with diſdain, at leaſt rated at a much lower value. 
It is impoſſible to continue inthe practice of contem- 
plating any order of beauty, without being frequently 
3 obliged to form compariſons between the ſe veral ſpecies 
N and degrees of excellence, and eſtimating their propor- 
tion to each other. A man, who has had no opportu- 
nity of comparing the different kinds of beauty, is indeed 
totally unqualified to pronounce an opinion with regard 
to any object preſented to him. By compariſon alone 
we fl the epithets of praiſe or blame, and learn how to 

| aflign the due degree of each. The coarſeſt daubing con- 
tains à certain luſtre of colours and exaQneſs of imita- 
tion, which are ſo far beauties, and would affect the mind 
of a peaſant or Indian with the higheſt admiration. The 
moſt vulgar ballads are not entirely deſtitute of harmony 

or nature; and none but a perſon, familiarised to ſupe- 
riot beauties, would pronounce their numbers harſh, or 
narration unintereſting. A great inferiority of beauty 

; gives pain to a perſon - converſant in the higheſt excel- 
lence of the kind, and is for that reaſon pronounced a 
deformity: As the moſt finiſlied object, with which we 
are e is naturally deff have reached the 
1 Pinnacle 
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Zut to enable a critic'the mor 
undertaking, he muff preſerve his min 

prejudice, and allow nothing to enter into bis « 
ation, but the very object which is ſubmitted to his ex · 
amination. We may obſerve, that every work of art, 
in ofder” bag Or its due effect on the mind, muſt be 
| in a certain point of view, and cannot be fully 


reliſhed oj perſons, whole fituation, real or imaginary, 


is not conformable to that which is required by the per- 


formande. An orator addrefles himſelf to a particular 


audience, and muſt have à regard to their particular 


genius, intereſts, opinions, paſſions, and prejudices; 
otherwiſe he hopes in vain to govern their reſolutions, 


before he enters upon the fubject, muſt endeavour to 


| _— their affection, and acquire their good graces. 
ritic of a different age or nation, who ſhould peruſe 


5 diſcourſe, muſt have all theſe circumſtances in his 
eye, and muſt place himſelf in the ſame ſituation as the 


audience, in order to form a true judgment of the ora- 


tion.? In Mke manner, when any work is addreſſed to 
the public, though 1 ſhould have a friendſhip or enmity 
with the author, T' muſt Cepart from this ſituat ion; and 
conſider ing myſelf as a man in F forget, if pollible, 
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us. Should they even have en-“ 
tertaĩned ſome prepoſfeſſlons againſt him, however un- 
reaſonable, he muſt not overlook this diſadvantage; but, 
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bit? öl er ths" mänbers of 1. own age and bountry, 


capucions enough to comprehend alk thoſe patts;” and 


conſiſtence and uniformity of the whole 


vs — 


raſfily condemns what ſeemed' admirable dn th ey 
thoſe for whom alone the diſcourſe was calculated; xz 
he work be executed for the public, he ne ver ſufficient 
rehen eee we here wal 
means, bis ſentiments ate pervertedz nor have the fune 
beauties and blemiſhes the ſame influence upon him, as 
eee eee, 04414 Wierer n main tion, 


faculties: 11 ien de contrary to good taſte ; 2 en 

it leſs influence to corrupt our ſentiment of beauty 11 
belongs to good ſenſe to check 0 sass in Bed Wees; 
and in this reſpect, as Ga 7s oy if 
not an eſſential eee eee at le ite to th 


operations of this latter facul 


dactions of genius, there is a er elation an 
reſpondenoe of parts; nor can either the hebutier or 
blemiſhes be perceived by him, whoſe thought is not 


compare them wich each other, in order to peroeive the 


; wore or os mee FO t The obe of 
rloquence i is to perſuade, of hiſtory to inſtruct, of poetry 
to pleaſe, by means of the paſſions and the imagination. | 


WG 


eruſe any performanee;; and we muſt be able to j 
judge how far the means employed are adapted to their 8 
reſpeRtive purpoſes. Belides, every kind of compoſition, | $ 
even (heaped Os AR Mm et pc. ; 
7 1nd Nd hands, bar bil plandbinand-Irenicnc) hondivee. Þ 
4 diſguiſed by the colouring of the imagination. The per- « 
* ſons introduced in tragedy. and epic poetry, muſt be x 
6 repreſented as reaſoning, and thinking, and coneluding, i 
1 and acting, ſuitably to their character and circumſtances; ö 
e and without judgment, as well as taſte and invention, a ; 
, poet can nb ver hope to ſucceed in ſo delicate an under - | | 
1 taking. Not to mention, that the ſame excellence of ; 
M faculties which contributes to the Amen 
"= the ſame elenrneſs of conception, the ſame exactn | 
78 ditinQion, the ſame vivacity of apprehenſion, eee 
as tial to the operations of true taſte, and are its infallible 
It concomitants:| It ſeldom, or never happens, that a man 
10 of ſenſe, who: has experience in any art, cannot judge of 
if its beauty; arid it is no leſs rare to meet with a man 
* who has juſt taſte without ſound underſtandiag · 
7K Thus, though the principles of taſte be ee an 1 
"I nearly, if not entirely the ſame in all men; yet few are 
be qualified to give judgment on any work of art, or eſta» 
Gt bliſh their own ſentiment as the ſtandard of beauty. "The 5 
ad organs of internal ſenſation are ſeldom ſo perfect as to 
he allow the general prinei cheir full play, and produce 5 
* a feeling correſpondent to thoſe prineiples. They either 
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But that ſuch a character is valuable and ellimable wil 
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, added by the groſſer ani more eee bene of the 
object: The finer touches paſs unnoticed and-diſregarded, 
"Where he is not aided by practice, his verdict is attended 
vith confuſion and heſitation. Where no compariſon 
has been employed, the moſt frivalous beauties, ſuch as 
rather merit the name of defects, are the object of his 
admiration. Where he kes under the influence of pre- 


. Where | 


judice, all his natut ts are per ver 


good ſenſe is wanting, he is not qualified to diſcern the 
_ beauties of deſign and reaſoning, which are the higheſt | 
and moſt excellent. Under ſome or other of theſe im. 
perfections, the generality of men labour z and hence a 


true judge in the ſiner arts is obſerved, even during the 
moſt poliſed ages, to be ſo rare a character: Strong 


ſenſe, united to delicate ſentiment, improved by practice, 


perſected by compariſon, and cleared of all prejudice, 


"can alone entitle critics to this valuable abaracter; and 


the joint verdict of ſuch, wherever they are to be n, 


is che true ſtandard of taſte and beauty: 


But where are ſuch, eritics to be found? By bet 
an are they to be known? How diſtinguiſh them 
from pretenders? Theſe queſtions are embarraſſing; and 
ſeem to throw us back into the ſame uncertainty, from 


which, during the courſe, of this r, we N endea- | 
voured to extricate ourſelves. > 


- Butifwe conſider the matter 9 Se are — 2 


5 er fact, not of ſentiment. - Whether any particular per- 
| aan andere ett good ſenſe nad a ben 455 


be agreed in by all mankind, Where theſe doubts 
men can do no more than dn other diſputable gueſtions, 
which 


which amm ierſtandi 4 n 
produce the-beſt arguments, that their invention ſuggeſts 


to them; they muſt acknowledge a true and decive 


fandard to exift ſomewhere, to wit, real exiſtence aud 


matter of fact j and they muſt have indulgence to ſuch 
as differ from them in their appeal to this ſtandard. 1s 


is ſufficient-for our preſent purpoſe, if we have proved; 
that the taſte of all individuals is not upon an equal 


by univerſal e N A a, above 


others. ONS py ty | z erk 


CCC 


culars, the ſtandard of taſte, is not ſo great as it is repre» 


z certain eriterion ia ſcience, and deny it in ſentiment, 


footing,and that ſome men in general, however difficuls 
to be partiemlarly pitched upon, will be acknowledged | 


ſented. Though in ſpeculation, we may readily. ao 


the matter is found in practice to he much more hard to 


aſcertain in the former cafe than in the latter. Theories 


of abſtract philoſophy, ſyſtems of profound theology, 
have prevailed during one age: In a ſaeceſſive period, 


theſe have been univerſally exploded : Their abſurdity 


has been detected : Other theories and ſyſtems have ſup- 


plied their place, which again gave place to their ſueceſ- 


ſors: And nothing bas been experienced more liable to 


the revolutions of chance and faſhion than theſe pretend- 
ed deciſions of ſcience; The caſe is not the ſame with 


the beauties of eloquence and poetry. ' Juſt expreſſions 


of paſſion and nature are ſure, after a little time, to gain 
public applauſe, which they maintain for ever. ARI- 


STOTLE, and PLATO, and Eriapnbs, and DzscarTes, may 


ſucceſſively yield to each other: But Texexnce and V- 


o maintain an univerſal, undiſputed empire over the 


minds of men. The abſtra& philoſophy of CTR O has 


loſt its eredit: The vehemence of * e 1 full _ 
object of our admiration. | 


TY e * Though | 


— — < Ten. wv < F * Cc * —— * * 


1 Though men of delicate tale be rare, they-are 
to be diſtinguiſhed in ſociety," by the foundoaſa.of. their 
_ underſtanding,” and the ſupeviority. of their faculties 
above the reſt of mankind. The aſvendant, which they 
acquire, gives a prevalence: to that lively approbation, 
with which they receive any productions of genius, and 
— renders it generally predominant, Many men, when left 
\ to themſelves, have but a faint and dubious perception 
ſttoke which is pointed out to them. Every convert to 
| the admiration of the real poet or orator is the cauſe of 
ſome new converſion. And though prejudices may pre- 
vail for a'time, they never unite in celebrating any ri- | 
val to the true genius, but yield at laſt to the force of 
nature and juſt ſentiment. Thus, though a civilized | 
nation may eaſily be miſtaken in the choice of their ad- 
mited philoſopher, they never have been found long to 
err, intheiraffeQion for a favourite epic or tragie author. 

5 ; 2 notwithſtanding all our endeavours to fix a ſtand- 
of taſte, and reconcile the diſcordant apprehenſions 
ee fill remain two ſources of variation, which 

are not ſufficient indeed to confound all the boundaries 
\ of beauty and deformity, but will often ſerve to produce 
a difference in the degrees of our approbation or blame. 

The one is the different humours of particular men; the 

other, the particular manners and opinions of our age 
and country. The general principles of taſte are uni- | 
form in human nature: Where men vary in their judge - | 
ments, ſome defect or perverſion in the faculties may Wl | 
commonly be remarked; proceeding either from _ | 
dice, from want of practice, or want of delicacy; and 
there is juſt reaſon for approving one taſte, and condemn- 
ing another. But, where there is ſuch a diverſity in the 
| en frame or external a es as is 72 br _ 
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tiverbity' elaine unavoidable and we ok i 
trary n eh 2 or Nat 4) 
4 re ho nen 
1 amorous and tender images, than 
000 advance 1 who! takes Pete id 


© Na: 25 


is are warm; will be WY N 


11. and en paſſions. At twenty, Our 
may be tlie favourite author; Hokack at forty ;" and 


caſes,” endeave 


ir to enter into the ſentiments of othe 


tural to us. We chooſe our favourite author as we do 
our friend, from a onforn 
Mirth or. paſſion, atimoar or reflection; whichever of 
theſe moſt predominates in our temper, it gives us f ap 
culiar ſympathy with the writer who- weak us, 
One perſon is more pleaſed with the ſublime; bb . 
with the tender; a third with raillery. One has aftrong | 


ſenſibility. to blemiſhes, and is extremely ſtudious of cor- 


3-4 her has a more lively feeling of beauties, 
and parchding: twenty abſurdities and defects for one ele- 
vated or pathetic ſtroke. The ear of this man is' entire 
ly turned towards coneiſeneſa and energy; that man is 
delighted with a copious, rich, and harmonious erpref- 
lon, Simplicity is affected by one; ornament by ano. 


ther. Comedy, tragedy, ſatire, odes, have each ite par. 4 
tizans, who prefer that particular ſpecies of writing to 
all others. It is plainly an error in a eritic, to conſine 


e e ee ee EG won gs. and | 


perhaps Tacrrvs at fifty. Vainly would we, in woch 


. o of 
WS 


aud diveſt ourſelves of thoſe propenſities, which ite na- | 


ity of humour and diſpoſition, | 
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ane we ys . never {average gi 
"diſpute, becaule there ee nay by — they 
be decided. | * 1 Wy bs ia v9 4 tt os, nr 
N n %%% ͤq ! 
eint eig wi nd characters that 
bie abjofts/which et e di cribs age or evuntry, 
than with thoſe which deſcribe a diffetent ſet of cuſtoms, 
It is not without ſome effort, that we reconcile durſelves 
"to the fimplivity of ancient manners, and behold prin. 
elles carrying water from the ſpring, and kings and he. 
;'drefiing their own viftuals. We may allow in ge. 
"nerd, rhar the repreſenation of fuch manners is uo fault 
ia the author, nor deformity in the piece; but we are 
not fo ſenſibly touched with them, For this reaſon, 
 tomedy is not eaſily: transferred from one age or nation 
to another. A FaENCHWAN' or ENGLSHMAN is not 
* eaſed with the Aupkrl of Txxver, or Oxrrra of 
ACHIAVEL;. where the fine lady, upon whom all the 
play turns, never once appears to the ſpeckators, but is 
always kept behind the ſcenes, ſuitably to the reſerved 
humour of the ancient Grays und modern THALIANS. 
A man of learning and reflection can makes allowance 
for theſe peculiarities of manners 3 but a common audi. 
ehce can never diveſt themſelves fo' far of their uſual 
dens and 3 as ie . We no vile 


0 hb Tos; „ 


IS ts aſabil i in te the eetebratel vert 
concerning ancient and modern learning; where we of- 
ten find the one fide excuſing' any Feming ubluraity in 
ſhoancients from! the mangers rf the age, and the other 
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ther 


<1 0 0p for $6 ph 1 
In my opinion, the proper boundaries in this 
big have ſeldom been fixed between the cantending 
parties. Where any innocent peculiarities of manners 
are repreſented, ſuch as thoſe above mentioned, they 
ought certainly to be admitted; and a man, Who is 
hacked — them, gi ves an evident proof of falſe deli⸗ 
ſinement. The pact's monument more durable | 
ds vy muſt fall to the ground like common brick 


or clay, were men to make no allowance for the conti- 


nual revolutions of manners and cuſtoms, and would ad 
mit of nothing but what was ſuitable to the prevailing 
faſhions Muſt we throw aſide the piQures of our an- 
ceſtors, becauſe of their ruffs and fardingales? But where 
the ideas of morality and decency alter from one age ta 


another, and where vicious manners are deſcribed, with« _ 


out being marked with the proper characters of blame 
and diſapprobation; this muſt be allowed todisfigure the 
poem, and to be a real deformity. I cannot, nor is it pro- 
per I ſhould, enter into ſuch ſentiments; and however 1 
may excuſe the poet, on account of the manners of his 
age, I never can reliſh the compoſition. The want of 
humanity and of decency, ſo conſpicuous in the charac- 


ters drawn by ſeveral of the ancient poets, even ſometimes 


by Hougs and the GREEK tragedians, diminiſhes conſi- 
derably the merit of their noble performances, and gives, = 


modern anchors an advantage over them, We are not 


intereſted in the fortunes: and ſentiments. o ſuch rough 
heroes: We are diſpleaſed to find the limits of vice and 


virtue ſo much confounded: And whatever indulgence 


o mage the: writer. on account of his prej | 


we cannot Win Ef on FRI, to aer e ſenti=. | 
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| The ood is-not-the--ſamp. ith..mora 
with ſpeculative opinious of any kind. Theſe N in 
continual flux and revolution. The ſon nbra 


755 any mas, who can your 1 gent 6 


has been familiarised. And where a man is confident 


b 2 trpatss | oY . l 


aral pribeiples, as 


mbr v Clif. 
ot ſyſtem from the father, {> Nay, \thees ſoanpely: i 


may be md in n eee eee 
try, they detract but little from the value of thoſe com. 
Poſitions. "There needs but a certain turn of thought 


or imagination to make us enter into all the opinions, 
which then prevailed, and reliſh the ſentiments or con- 
c eluſions derived from them. But a very violent effort 
is requiſite to change our judgment of manners, and ex. 
cite ſentiments of approbation or blame, love or hatred, 


different from thoſe to which the mind from long cuſtom | 


of the rectitude of that moral ſtandard, by which he 


judges, he is juſtly jealous of it, and will not n 


the ſentiments of his cowl moment, in c 
to any writer whatloever, #50504; 5 
Of all ſpeculative errors, this which .. — 
are the moſt excuſable in compoſitions of | genius z nor 
Is it ever permitted to judge of the civility. or ben 
of any people, or even of fingle perſons, by the groſſueſs 
or reſinement of their theological principles. The ſame 
good ſenſe, that directs men in che ordinary occurrences 
of life; is not hearkened to in religious matters, which 
are ſuppoſed to be placed altogether ahove the cognizance 


ol human reaſon. On this account, all the ablurdities 
of che pagan ſyſtem of theology muſt be overlooked: by 


every eritie, who would pretend to form a juſt notion of 


anbient | poetry; and our . in their turn, muſt 
have 


os SramwanD by Talks, by 


have the fame indulgence to their forefathers. N re · 
ligious principles can ever be ĩmputed as a fault to an 


| eee principles, and take not 


ſtrong poſſeſſion of his heart, as to lay him under 
te imputation of b:gotry or ſuperſtition. | Where that 
ns, they confound the ſentiments'of morality, and 


alter the natural boundaries, of vice and virtue. They 
are therefore eternal blemiſnes, according to the prinei- 


ple above mentioned; nor are the , eee * 
"POE of the age ſufficient to juſtify them. W 
It is eſſential to the Roman Catholic religion to cee | 


a violent hatred of every other-worſhip, and to repreſent 


all pagans, mahometans, and heretics, as the objects of 
Divine wrath and vengeance. Such ſentiments, though 
they are in reality very blameable, are conſidered as vir- 
tues by the zealots of that communion, and are repre- 
ſented in their tragedies and .opic poems as a kind of 


divine heroiſm. - This bigotry has disfigured two very 


fine tragedies of the FRENCH theatre, PoLIEUCTE and 
ATHALIA; where an intemperate zeal for particular 


modes of worſhip is ſet off with all the pomp imagina- 


ble, and forms the predominant character of the heroes. | 
„What is this,” ſays the ſublime Joa to JosaBET, 


finding her in diſcourſe with Marnax, the prieſt of 


BAAL, * Does the daughter of Davin ſpeak to this 
* traitor? Are you not afraid, leſt the earth ſhould open 
* and pour forth flames to devour you both? Or, leſt 
* theſe holy walls ſhould fall and eruſh you together? 
What is his purpoſe? Why comes that enemy of Gop 


_ © hither to poiſon the air, which we breathe, with his 


* horrid preſence?” Such ſentiments are received with 
great applauſe-on the theatre of PaRts; but at London 
the ſpectators would be full as much pleaſed to hear 
ACHILLES tell — that he was a dog in his 

7, | forehead, 


U 


L N * : 22 
x L $4323 1 5 * 5 þ 7 * 1 


with a found drubbing, if ſhe will not be quiet. 
compoſition, when they riſe up to ſuperſtition, and in- 

trude themſelves into every ſentiment, however remote 
the poet, that the cuſtoms of his country had burthened 
life with ſo many religious ceremonies and obſervances, 
that no part of it was exempt from that yoke. It muſt 
for ever be ridiculous in PETRARCH to compare his miſ- 
treſs, Laura, to Jesus CHRIST. Nor is it leſs ridicu- 
lous in that agreeable libertine, Boccack, very ſeriouſly 
to give thanks to Go ALMIGHTY and the ladies, for their 
aſſiſtance in defending him againſt his enemies. 
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'E Ur 's greater yy 0 e 1 by divided into 
two claſſes; that of D thinkers, who fall 
ſhort of the truth; and that of ab/ru/e thinkers, who go 
beyond it. The latter claſs are by far the moſt rare; 
and, I may add, by far the moſt uſeful and valuable. 
They ſuggeſt hints, at leaſt, and ſtart difficulties, which 
they want, perhaps, {kill to purſue; but which may pro- 
duce fine diſcoveries, when handled. by men who have a 
more juſt way of thinking. At worſt, what they ſay is 
uncommon ;z and if it ſhould coſt ſome pains to compre- 
hend it; one has, however, the pleaſure of hearing ſome- 

thing that is new. An author is little to be valued, who 
tells FP | 
houſe converſation. {3 

All people of fallow: chought are apt E even 
thoſe of ſolid underſtanding, as ab/iruſe thinkers, and 
metaphyſicians, and refiners; and never will allow any 
thing to be juſt which is beyond their own weak concep- 
tions. There are ſome caſes, I own, where an extra- 
ordinary refinement affords a ſtrong preſumption of falſe- 
hood, and where no reaſoning is to be truſted but what is 
natural and eaſy, When a man deliberates' een | 
his condu#t in any particular affair, and forms mes i 


ny 


: politics trade, economy, — ee be never 
long a us of ao together. . is 
fure to happen, that will diſcancert his reafoning, and 


produce an event different from what he expected. But 
when we reaſon upon gedoral ſubjecte, one may juſtly of 
affirm, that our ſpeculations can ſcarcely ever be too fine, cl 
provided they be juſt ; and that the difference between a re 
common man and a man of genius, is chiefly ſeen in the th 
thallowneſs or depth of the principles upon which they ju 
proceed. General reaſonings ſeem intricate, merely be. cc 
_ cauſe they are general; nor is it eaſy for che bulk of ” 
- mankind to diſtinguiſh, in a great number of particulars, je 
that common circumſtance in whith they all agree, or to =. 


extract it, pure and unmixed, from the other ſuperfluous 
.cin neces. Every judgment or concluſion; with 
- them; is particular, They cannot enlarge tein. View to 
thoſe univerſal propefitions, which comprehend-und 
them an infinite number of individuals, and 3 4 
whole ſcience in a ſingle theorem. Their eye is con- 
founded with ſuch an extenſive proſpe& ; and the con- 
cluſions, derived from it, even though clegtly expreſſed, 
ſeem intricate and obſcure. But however uitricate they 
may ſeem, it is certain, that general principles, if juſt and 
ſound, muſt always prevail in the general courſe af things, 
thongh they may fail in particular caſes ʒ and it is the chief 
buſineſs of philoſophers to regard the general courſe of 
things. I may add, that it is alſo the chief buſineſs of po- 
liticians; eſpecially in the-domeſtic government of the 
tate, where the public good, which is, or ought. to be 


3 8 4g. 3 2 F 2 38 23 mo 3 


their object, depends on the concurrenee of a multitude ſe 
of cauſes; not, as in foreign politics, on accidents and 3 

chances, and the caprices of a few Perſon: Ibis there- 2 

icular deliberations th 
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| 7 before + the fol 
| »f trade;8fc. Nhe perhaps; ee „ 
ciples which are uncommon, and which may ſeem too 
them be rejected: But no one ought to entertain a pre- 
judice againſt them, e ee e ee gen 
oma road. 

S ie of its b. 
jects, how independent ſoever they may be ſo Lin 
_ ſome reſpeRts, are commonly allowed to be inſeparable _ 
with regard to commerce; and as private men receive 
from the power of the public, ſo the public: becomes 


I LIT. — 


neral; though I cannot ferbear thinking, that it may 
poſſibly admit of exceptions, and that we often eſtabliſh 
it with too little reſerve and limitation. There may be 


ſome cireumſtances, where the commerce and riches and 
luxury of individuals, inſtead of adding ſtrength. to the 
public, will ſerve only to thin its armies, and diminiſh 
its authority among the neighbouring nations. Man 
is a very variable being, and ſuſceptible of many differ- 
ent opinions, principles, and rules of conduct. What 
may be true, while he adheres to one way of thinking, 
will be found falſe, when he has embraced un op 
ſet of manners and opinions. 3 

I be bulk of every ſtate may be divided Ag HY ns 
men and manufadtturers. The former are employed in 
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| ſoon as men quit their ſavage ſtate, where they live 
chiefly by hunting and fiſhing, they mult fall into theſe 
two claſſes; though the arts of agriculture employ at 
Anl. the moſt numerous part of the ſociety . Time and 
experience improve ſo much theſe arts, that the land may 
_ eaſily maintain a much greater number of men, than 
thoſe who are immediately employed in its culture, or 
vrho furniſh the more neceſſary; manufactui to ſuch as 

are ſo employed. __ + Seas av 

" If theſe ſipeiinons lende ph ü bemalen te thefiner 
abc are commonly denominated the arts of lu - 
ury, they add to the happineſs of the ſtate; ſince they af- 
ford to many the opportunity of receiving enjoyments, 
with which they would otherwiſe have been unacquaint- 
ed. But may not another ſoheme be propoſed for the 
employment of theſe ſuperfluous. hands? May. not. the 
ſovereign lay claim. to them, and employ them in fleets 
and armies, to increaſe the dominions of the ſlate abroad, 
and ſpread its fame over. diſtant, nations? It is certain 
that the fewer deſires and wants are found in the pro- 
prietors and labourers of land, the fewer hands do they 
employ; and conſequently the ſuperfluities of the land, 
inſtead of maintaining tradeſmen and manufacturers, 
may ſupport fleets and armies to a much greater extent, 
than en a m un arts are e to, mini 


at 
4 tie 
1 Mont. ee his hh ac pre e 1 
even at preſent, if you divide FRANCE into 20 parts, 16 are labourers be” 
or peaſants; two only artizans; one belonging to the Jaw, church, | 
and military ; and one merchants, financiers, and bour _ "Fils m 
calculation is certainly very erroneous. In FRANCE; ENGLAND, and TI 
indeed moſt parts of EuxorB, half of the inhabitants live in cities; la 


and even of thoſe who live in the country, a gre 
zans, age above a third.” 


& 


and the hrppitieſs/of the fobjedt Need er c 
er than hen all its ſuperfluous hands are employed in 


the ſervice of the public. The eaſe and conveniente of 
private perſons require, that theſe hands ſhould be em- 


a neee - Fhe one can never be ſatisfied 
a r. As the ambition of the 


of che othe 
boch nan; entrench  onrheloxury of e * 
check aeg , of the eee i ee 
Nor is this reaſoning eee 7 -bubis e 
ed on hiſtory and experience. The republic of SraxrA 
world, conſiſt ing of an equal number of people; and this 
was owing entirely to the want of commerce and luxury. 
The HELorxs were the labourers: T SPARTANS were 
the ſoldiers or gentlemen: It is ev 
of the HELOTES could not have naliledinb: ſo great a 
number of SPARTANS, had theſe latter lived in eaſe and 
delicacy, and given employment to a great variety of 
trades and. manufactures. The like policy may be re- 
marked in RoME. And, indeed, throughout all ancient 
hiſtory, it is obſervable, that the ſmalleſt republics rai- 
ſed and maintained greater armies, than ſtates, conſiſting 
of triple the number of inhabitants, are able to fupport 
at preſent. It is computed, that, in all EuxorzgAx na- 


tions, the proportion between ſoldiers and people does 


not exceed one to a hundred. But we read, that the 
city of RoME alone, with its ſmall territory, raiſed and 
maintained, in early times, ten legions againſt the LA 


TINS. ArnExs, the whole of whoſe dominions was not 


larger than n ſent to e eee againſt 
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Star ator: forty thouſan men.  Diowrsrus 
der, it id ſaid, maintained a ftanding' army of a hundred 
thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe,” beſides a large 
ert of four hundred ſail}; though his territories ex- 
| tended no farther than the city of SYRACUSE," About a 
| third of the iſland of Sterty, and ſome ſea-port-towns an 
garriſons on the coaſt of ITALY and ILL TAU]. It is true, 
the ancient armies, in time of war, ſubſiſted much upon 
plunder: But did not the enemy plunder in their turn“ 
Which was a more ruinous way of levying u tax, than 
any other that could be deviſed. In ſhort; no probable 
reaſon can be aſũgned for the great power of the more 
ancient ſtates above the modern, but their want of com- 
me rce and luxury. Few artixans were maintained by 
| the labour of the farmers, and therefore: more  Coldier; 
might live upon it. Liyy ſays, that Rons, i in his time, 
would find it difficult to raiſe as large an army as that 
; which, in her early days, ſhe ſent out againſt the GAuls 
and LaTinsf. Inſtead of thoſe ſoldiers who fought for 
liberty and empire in CAMILLUS's time, there were, in 
Aususrus's days, muſicians, painters, cooks, players, 
and tailors ; and if the land was equally cultivated at 
both periods, it could certainly maintain equal numbers 
in the one profeſſion. as in / the other. They added no- 
thing to the mere neceſſaries s of life, 1 in the ge * 
more than in the former. e 
It is natural on — wth GR overei 
my on return to em pegs > and 


N 
DST) Fat” * $570 ©: 


e r bb. 1 
+ Diop. Sic. lib. vii. This account, T« own, is att  Falpici 
ous, not to ſay worſe; hiefly becauſe this army was not ot compoſed 
of citizens, but of 7 mercenary W : 
T Tori Livin, lib. vi. cap. 23. Adeo 1e . la oramus,” fa 
he, fola crevimus, divitias * . 
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lubjects 2.1. —— that it appears to 
impoilible; and that becauſe ancient policy 
was eee contrary to the; more natural and uſual 
courſe of things · It ĩs well known with What. peculiar 
laws Sranxa was governed, and what a prodigy t that 


republig is july edeemed by every one, who has con. 


layed itfelf in other 


rations, and Other agen — of hiſtory 


ROMAN and other Some Av — were wp St a pl 
principeg Soothe b aura, Jet was there an, ex- 
concurr e eee e 
. Aber werg ek che ES; 
urs ally in arms. Franks — 
betete publie bir, ſpecially in-ſaall ſtates; and this 


+ When 


tpn — 
gers for its defence. K continual ſucceſſion. of wars 
makes every citizen a ſoldier: He, takes the field in his 
turn: And during his ſervice he is chiefly maintai 

himſelf, This ſervice is indeed-equiyalen 
tax; yet ãs ãt leſs felt by a people addi qed to arms, who 
fight for honour and revenge more: than. pay, and are 


unacquainted with gain and induſtry as well 25 pleaſure®. — 


Not to mention the great equality of fortunes am 
1 ancient, republic 
een to au rpriern. e 
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yery confiderable, Veh without trade and 
But though the warit of trade and maruſaGutes, xmon 
n free and very t martial People, may 
other effect than to render the public more powerful, it 
is certain, that, in the common courſe eee 
it will have a quite contrary tendency. 4 | 
take” mankind as they find them, and cannot pretend. to 
introduce any violent change in their p incix 
of thinking. A long cor of | 
accidents and circumſta 
thoſe: great revolutions, which ſe iv 
of human affairs. Aud the leſs natural uny ſet of prin 
which ſupport a NN Ty u 
iſlator meet with in rai c 
is his beſt poliey to comply w 
mon bent of mankind, ative it alt ue improve. 
ments of which it is fuſceptible. Now, according to the 
moſt natural courſe” of things, indoſtry and arts and 
trade increaſe the power of the ſovereigi, as well as the 
happineſs of the fubjects; and that policy is violent, 
which | aggrandizes the public by the poverty of indivi- 
duals. This will eafily appear from a few” confidera- 
tions, which will 1 bo us e ee Bath 
and barbatity. 3 B84) | 
Where mus" Wee vets dre m0 
tivated, the bulk of the people muſt apply themſelves to 
15 agricufture; and if their ſkeill- and induſtry inereaſe, 
there muſt ariſe a great ſuperfluity from their labour, 
beyond what ſuffices'to maintain them. They have no 
temptation, therefore, to increaſe their {kill and induſtry; 
fince they cannot exchange that ſuperfluity for any gom- 
ſerve either to their. pleaſure or 
vanity. A habit o indolence naturally prevails. The 


ciples are, w 
difficulty will z leg 
8 them.” It 


modities, which m 


A. Ker © n „ aw om ww ww. am: ' 


my 


a1 
th 


greater part of the land lies PETER") What 3 is 

cultivated; yields not its utmoſt for want of {kill and 
aſſiduity in the farmers. If at any time the public exi- 
gencies require, that great numbers ſhould be employed 
in the public ſervice, the labour of the people furnifhes, 
now no ſuperſluities, by which theſe numbers can be 
maintained. The labourers cannot ' increaſe their fill 
and induſtry on a ſudden,” Lands uncultivated cannot be 


brought into tillage for ſome years. The armies, mean 


while, muſt either make ſudden and violent conqueſts, or 
diſband for want of ſubſiſtence; | A regular attack or de- 
fence, therefore, is not to be expected from ſuch a people, 
and their ſoldiers muſt be as gag; and n AS 
their farmers and manufacturers. 

Every thing in the world is ee 15 en * 


our paſſions are the only cauſes of labour. When a na- 
tion abounds in manufactures and mechanic arts, the 


proprietors of land, as well as the farmers, ſtudy agricul- 

ture as a ſcience, and redouble their induſtry and atten- 
tion. The ſuperfluity, which ariſes from their labour; 
is not loſt; but is exchanged with manufactures for thoſe 
commodities, which men's luxury now makes them covet. 


By this means, land furniſhes a great deal more of the 


neceſſaries of life, than what ſuffices for thoſe who culti- 
vate it. In times of peace and tranquillity; this ſuper- 
luity goes to the maintenance of manufaQures, and the 
improvers of liberal arts. But it is eaſy; for the public 
to convert many of theſe manufaQurers i into ſoldiers, and 
maintain them by that ſuperfluity, which ariſes from 
the labour of the farmers, Accordingly we find, that 
chis is the caſe in all civilized governments. When 


the ſovereign raiſes an army, what is the conſequence? 


He impoſes a tax. This tax obliges all the people to 


ee . is e -necetary to their ſubſiſtence. 
7 3 7 - Thoſe, 
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278 E S S AT 1. 
Thoſe, Who labour in tuch e. mmodi "Y mull either 
enliſt in the troops; or turn themſelves to agrieulture, 
and thereby oblige ſorhe labburers to enliſt for want of 
buſineſs. ' And te corifider'the matter abſtractedly, ma. 
nufactures increafe the power of the ſtate only as they 
ſtore up ſo much labour; and that of à kiud to which the 
publie may lay claim, withour depriving any one of the 
neceflaries of life. The more labour; therefore, is em- 
ptoyed beyend mere neceſſaries, the more powerful is 
any fate; fince the perfons engaged in that labour may 
eafily” be converted to the public ſervice.” In a ſtate 
without mant factures, there may be the fame number of 
hands; but there is not the fame quantity of labour, nor 
of the ſame kind. All the labour is there beſtowed upon 
neceſfaries, which can admit of little or no abatement. 
Thus the greatneſs of the ſovereign and the happineſs 
of the Rate are, in a great meaſure, united with regard 
to trade and manufactures. It is à violent mettiod, and 
in moſt caſes impracticable, to oblige the labourer to 
toil, in order to raiſe from the land more than what 
fubſiſts himſelf and family. Farniſh him with 'manu- 
factures and commodities, and he will do it of himſelf. 
Afterwards you will find it eaſy to ſeize ſome part of his 
faperffnous labour, and employ it in the public ſervice, 
without giving him his wonted return. Being acouſtom- 
ed to induſtry, he will think this leſs grievous, than if, 
at once, yon obliged him to an 4ogmentation of labour 
without any reward. The cafe is the ſame with regard 
to the other members of the ſtate.” The greater is the 
ſtock of labour of all kinds, the greater quantity may be 
taken from the A eee Tee ng * 
ation in it. e e ee 
A public granary of cord, — of goth; a 
r of arms; all 2 allowed real riches 
| and 
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nothing but a ſtock of labour, which, in times of peace 
and tranquillit 
of individuals ; but in the exigencies of ſtate, may, in 
part. be turned to public advantage. Could we convert 


a city into a Kind of fortified camp: and ĩnſuſe into each 


breaſt ſo martial a genius, and ſuch a paſſion for public 
good, as to make every one willing to undergo the great- 
eſt hardſhips for the ſake of the public; theſe affections 
might now, as in ancient times, prove alone a ſufficient 
ſpur to induſtry, and ſupport the community. It would 
then be advantageous, as in camps, to baniſh all arts and 
luxury; and, by reſtrictions on equipage and tables, 
make the proviſions and forage laſt longer than if the 
army were loaded with a number of ſuperfluous retain- 
ers. But as theſe principles are too diſintereſted and too 
difficult to ſupport, it is requiſite to govern men by other 
raſſions, and animate them with @ ſpirit of avarice and 
induſtry, art and luxury. The camp is, in this caſe, 
loaded with a ſuperfluous retinue; but the proviſions 
flow in proportionably larger. The harmony of the 
whole is ſtill ſupported; and the natural bent of the 


© | O#/Countacy, 279 
5 Trade and y are really 


y, is employed for the gaſe and ſatisfaſtion 


mind being more complied with, individuals, as well as 


the . . their account in the obſervance of Wes 
maxims. $5264 5 

Tus dune msthad ef ae. will let us wide the ad- 
vantage of foreiga commerce, in augmenting the power 
of the ſtate, as well as the riches and happineſs of the 
ſabje&.. It increaſes the ſfock of labour in the nation; 
and the ſovereign may convert. what ſhare of it he finds 
neceſſary to the ſervice of the public. Foreign trade, by 
its imports, farniſhes materials for new manufaQures ; 
and by its exports, it produces labour in particular com- 


modities, which cald. not be conſumed at home. In 
1 b ſhort, 


- 


80 15th OP 8 8 A . +I, 
ſhort, a kingdom, that hesh ne een and export, 
muſt abound more with induſtry, and that employed 
upon delicacies and luxuries, than a kingdom which 
reſts contented with its native commodities. It is, 
therefore, more powerful, as well as richer and happier. 
The individuals reap the benefit of theſe commodities, 
ſo far as they gratify the ſenſes and appetites. And the 
public is alſo a gainer, while a greater ſtock of labour 
is, by this means, ſtored up againſt any public exigeney: 
that is, a greater number of laborious men are main- 
tained, who may be diverted to the public ſervice, with- 
out robbing any one of the nne or even the chief 
conveniencies of liſG. x 
If weconſult hiſtory, we ſhall ind, e in oo na- 
tions, foreign trade has preceded any reſinement in home 
manufactures, and given birth to domeſtic luxury, The 
temptation is ſtronger to make uſe of foreign commodi- 
ties, which are ready for uſe, and which are entirely 
new to us, than to make improvements on any domeſtic 
commodity, which always advance by flow degrees, and 
never affect us by their novelty. The profit is alſo very 
great, in exporting what is ſuperfluous at home, and 
what bears no price, to foreign nations, whoſe ſoil or cli- 
mate is not favourable to that commodity. Thus men 
become acquainted with the pleaſures of luxury and the 
profits of commerce; and their delicacy and induſtry, be- 
ing once awakened, carry them on to farther improve- 
ments, in every branchof domeſtic as well as foreign trade. 
And this perbaps is the chief advantagewhich ariſes from 
a commerce with ſtrangers. It rouſes men from their 
indolence; and preſenting the gayer and more opulent 
part of the nation with objects of luxury, which they never 
before dreamed of, raiſes in them a deſire of a more ſplen- 
did way of life than what their maden enjoyed. And 
a F at 
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we. er, other ee —— rivals 
commerce. Imitation ſoon diffuſes all thoſe arts ; 
while: e manufactures emulate the foreign in 
their improvements, and work up every home commo- h 
dity to the utmoſt; perfection of which it is ſuſceptible. 5 
Their own ſteel and iron, in ſuch laborious hands, be- 
come equal to the gold and rubies of the IxDIE s. 
When the affairs of the ſociety are once brought to 
this ſituation, a nation may loſe moſt of its foreign trade, 
and yet continue a great and powerful e. If ſtran- 
gers will not take any particular com̃modity of ours, we 
muſt ceaſe to labour in it. The ſame hands will turn 
themſelves towards ſome refinement in other commodi- 
ties, which may'be wanted at home. And there muſt al-- 
ways be materials for them to work upon; till every per- 
ſon in the ſtate, who poſſeſſes riches, enjoys as great plen - 
ty of home commodities, and thoſe in as great perfection, 
as he deſires: which can never poſſibly happen. CHINA 
is repreſented as one of the moſt flouriſhing empires in 
the world; though it n mm little e commerce e 
its own territories. | 
It will not, I in be e as a ee di- 
greſſion, if I here obſerve, that, as the multitude of me- 
chanical arts is advantageous, ſo is the great number of 
perſons to whoſe ſhare the productions of theſe arts fall. 

A too great diſproportion among the citizens weakens 
any ſtate. Every perſon, if poſſible, ought to enjoy the 
fruits of his labour, in a full poſſeſſion of all the neceſ- 
ſaries, and many of the conveniencies of life. No one 
can doubt, but ſuch an equality is moſt ſuitable to human 

nature, and a diminiſhes much leſs from the I" of the 
: rich, 
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the riches are engroffed by a few, theſe muſt contribute 
very largely to the ſupplying of the public neceſſities. 


not a very ſenſible difference on any one's way of living. 
Add to this, that, where the riches are in few hands, 


theſe muſt enjoy all the power, and will readily conſpire 
to lay the whole burthen on the poor, and oppreſs them 
ſtill farther, to the diſcouragement of all induſtry. 
In this circumſtance conſiſts the great advantage of 
ENGLAND above any nation at preſent in the world, or 
that appears in the records of any ſtory, It is true, the 
Excrrsn feel ſome diſad vantages in foreign trade by the 
high price of labour, which is in part the effect of the 
riches of their artizans as well as of the plenty of money: 
But as foreign trade is not the moſt material cireum- 
ſtance, it is not to be put in competition with the hap- 
pineſs of ſo many millions. And if there were no more 
to endear to them that free government under which 
they live, this alone were ſuſſicient. The poverty of the 
common people is a natural, if not an infallible effect of 
abſolute monarchy; though I doubt, whether it be al- 
ways true, on the other hand, that their riches are an 
infallible reſult of liberty. Liberty muſt be attended 
with particular accidents, and a certain turn of thinking, 
in order to produce that effect. Lord Bacon, account- 
ing for the great advantages obtained by the ENGLISH 
in their wars with France; aſeribes them chiefly to the 
ſuperior baſe and plenty of the common people amongſt 
. ner; 1 the ee eee, e two oil Oe was, 
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at that time, pretty much alike. Where: the labourers 
to retain but a ſmall part of the fruits of their labour, 


it is difficult for them, even in a free government, to 


better their condition, or conſpire among themſelves to 
heighten their wages. But even where they are aceuſ- 


tomed to a more plentiful way of life, it is eafſy or the 


rich, in an arbitrary government, to conſpire .againft 
them, IIIa the Wholoburthen of. the taxes on their 


eee 


ſome meaſure, "owing to the ſuperior riches of the ſoil 


to juſtify this paradox. In ſuch a fine mould or ſoil as 
that of thoſe more ſouthern regions, agriculture is an 
eaſy art; and one man, with a couple of forry . horſes, 
will be able, in a ſeaſon, to cultivate as much land as will 
pay a pretty conſiderable: rent to the proprietor.” All 
the art, which the farmer knows, is to leave his ground 
fallow: for u year, as ſoon as it is exhauſted; and the 
warmth of the ſun alone and temperature of the climate 
therefore, require only a ſimple maintenance for their 
more; and at the ſame time, they are for ever dependant 

on their landlord, who gives no teaſes, nor fears that his 
land will be ſpoiled by the ill methods of cultivation. 
In Exoz Ann, the land is rich, but coarſe; muſt be cul- 
tivated at a great expence; and produces flender crops, 
when not carefully managed, and by a method which 


gives not the full profit but in a courſe of ſeveral years. 


A farmer, therefore, in ENnGLanD muſt have a eonſi- 
derable ſtock, and a long leaſe; which beget proportion- 
= al 


common people in France,:Itair, and Srain, is, in 
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Supre, that often yield to the landlord above five pounds 
Per acre, are cultivated by peaſants, who have ' ſcarcely 


bread: The reaſon is, that ſuch peaſants need no ſtock | 


but their own: limbs, with inſtruments of huſbandry, 
which they can buy for twenty ſhillings. The farmers 
are commonly in ſome better circumſtances in thoſe 
countries. But the graziers are moſt at their eaſe of all 


thoſe who cultivate the land. The reafon is ſtill the 


ſame, Men muſt have profits proportionable to their 
expence/ and hazard. Where ſo conſiderable a number 


of the labouring poor as the peaſants and farmers are in 


very low circumſtances, all the reſt muſt partake of 
their poverty, whether aeg een of on nation be 
monarchical or republican, 

We may form a ſimilar A a to the 


ing hiſtory-of mankind. -- What is the reaſon, why 


no people, living between the tropics, oould ever yet at- 
tain to any art or civility, or reach even any police in 
their government, and any military. diſcipline z+ while 
few nations in the temperate climates have been altoge- 
ther deprived of theſe advantages? It is probable that 
one cauſe of this phœnomenen is the warmth and equa- 
lity of weather in the torrid zone, which render clothes 
and houſes leſs requiſite for the inhabitants, and thereby 


remove, in part, that neceſlity, which is the great ſpur 


_ to induſtry and invention. Curis acuens montalia corda. 
Not to mention, that the fewer goods or poſſeſſions of 
this kind any people enjoy; the fewer quarrels are like- 


ly to ariſe amongſt them, and the leſs neceſſity will there 
be for a ſettled police or regular authority, to protec 


and den them from ING A or from * 
other. NIE „ 3 Aer a PEE n 
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Luar is a ö of an Gdeerlalir Ganification, 
| and may be taken in a\good as well as in a bad 
ſenſe. In general, it means great refinement in the ra- 
tificat ion of the ſenſes; and any degree of it may be in- 
nocent or blamea e, according to the age, or country, 
or condition of the perſon. The bounds between the 
virtue and the vice cannot here be exactly fixed, more 
than in other moral ſubjects. To imagine, that the ; 
gratifying of any ſenſe, or the indulging of any delic 
in meat; drink, or apparel, is of itſelf a vice, can never 
enter into a head, that is not diſordered by the frenzies 
of enthuſiaſm.” 1 have, indeed, heard of a monk abroad, 
who, becauſe the s of his cell opened upon a 
noble proſpect, made a covenant with bir eyes: never to 
turn that way, or receive fo ſenſual a gratification. / And 
ſuch is the crime of drinking CHAMPAGNE or BURGUN= 
pr, preferably to ſmall beer or porter- Theſe. indul- 
gences are only vices, when they are purſued at the ex- 
pence of ſome virtue, as liberality or charity; in like 
manner as they are follies, when for them a man ruins 
his fortune, and reduces himſelf to want and beggary. 
Where they entrench upon no virtue, hut leave ample 
| fabje&t' per pere. PORE Rady, bene guess 
pies: | — n 
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proper. goed: of 4 * or Arden. hey are en. 
ged ſach by Ama all A 1 To be mains occupied 
with the luxury of the table, for inſtance, without any 
reliſh for the plesſures of anlition, ſtudy, or converſa. 
tion, is a mark of ſtupidity, and is incompatible with 
any vigour. of temper or genius. To confine one's ex- 
pence entirely to ſuch a gratification, without regard to 
friends or Family, i is an "indication of a heart deſtitute of - 
humanity or benevolence. But if a man reſerve time 
ſuſficient for all laudable purſuits, and money ſufficient 
for all generous purpoſes, he is free, from r dea, 
of blame or reh. g Nen 21 ler ak yon 
Siace luxury may be conlidered either — or 
eee, may be ſurpriſed. at thoſe . 
opinions, which have been entertained + ning 
white men of Ubertine principles beſtow praiſes.e even. on 
vicious luxury, and repreſent it as highly adyantageous 
to ſociety; and on the other hand, men of ſeyere morals 
blame even the moſt innocent luxury, and repreſent it 
as the ſoutce of all the corruptions, diſorders, and fac- | 
tions, incident to civil government. We {lll here en- 
deavdur to correct both theſe extremes, by. proving, firſt, 
that the ages of refinement are bath. the happieſt and molt 
virtuous; ſecundiy, that wherever luxury ceaſes to be in- 
noeent, it alſo oeaſes to be beneficial ; and hen carried 
= degree 100 far, is a quality pernicious, theugh perhaps 
| not the moſ pernieious, to political ſociet ,. 
Io prove the firſt point, we need but confider the 
effots of refinenient both on private and on public. life. 
Human happineſs, accordiag to the moſt received notions, 
ſeems 0 confiſt in three ingredients à action, pleaſure, 


be 


bour. The mind acquires new vigour; enlarges, its 


ic z6fition- of — yet no one ingredient 
can be deln wanting, without deſtroying, in ſome 
meaſure, the reliſh of the whole compoſition. Indolence 
or repoſe, indeed, ſeems not of itſelf to contribute much 
to out en nt; but, like fleep, is requiſite as an in- 


dulgenee to the e e We ene e 


not ſupport an uninterrupted courſe of buſineſs or plea« 


ſure. That quick march of the ſpirits, which takes a 


man from himfelf, and chiefly gives ſatis faction, does in 
the end exhauſt the mind, and requires ſome interval | s of 
repofe, which, though agreeable for a moment, yet, if 
prolonged, bege *languor and lethargy; that deſtroy all 
enjoyment. Education, cuſtom, and example, have a 
mighty inflaence in turning the mind to any of - theſe 
purſuits; and it muſt be owned, chat, where they pro- 
mote a reliſh for action and pleaſure, they are ſo far fa- 


vourable to human happineſs In times 8 


and the arts flouriſh, men are kept in T 
tion, and enjoy, as their reward, the occupation itſelf; 48 - 
well as thofe'pleaſures which are the fruit of their la- 


powers and faculties; and, by an aſſiduity in honeſt in- 
duſtry, both ſatisfies its natural appetites, and prevents 
the growth of unnatural ones, which commonly ſpring 
up, when nouriſhed by eaſe and idleneſs. Baniſh thoſe 
arts from ſociety, you deprive men both of action and 
of pleaſure; ; and, leaving nothing but indolence in their 
place, you even. deſtroy the relith of indolence, which 
never is agreeable, but when it ſacceeds to labour, and 
recruits the e ern _ ann arr. 
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beglelled. The ſpirit of che age affefts, all che arts; 
and dhe — pg 2 PING rom their le- 


men ae. the vrinilege: i ra tional ey, by think 
as well as to act, to cultivate. the pigplu e he the min 


* well as thoſe of the body. > oak Hat e Fe 


The more theſe refined arts advance, the more debt 


men become: Nor is it poſſible, that, when enriched 


with ſcience, and. poſſeſſed. of a fund. of converſation, 


they ſhould be contented, to remain in ſolitude, or live 
wich their. ene that diſtant manner, Which 

ions. They 
nunicate Know- 


Aar inde e love to receive ad, con 


: ledge; to ſhe w their wit or their, breeding; their taſte 


in con verſation or living, in clothes. or furniture. Cu- 


rioſity allures the wiſe; vanity the fooliſh; and pleaſure 


both. Particular clubs. and. ſocieties ate every. where 
formed: Both ſexes meet in an eaſy and ſociable man- 
ner; and the tempers of men, as well as theit behaviour, | 
refine apace. 80 that, beſide the improvements which 


| they receive from knowledge and the liberal arts, it 1 


impoſſible but they muſt feel an increaſe of humanity, 


from the very habit of converſing together, and con- 


tributing to each other's: pleaſure. and entertainment. 


N a indiftable chain und are found, ae 


poliſhed; and, bat are commonly; denominated, the 


upon pure, — they ae in exceſſes of 


| 'the —— guy of bbultly ghittony;' when 
they” beanlon cher ea re Eunorkam cour- 
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W pins ages, Rasa oily 
as x. pile; gallantry; drunkenneſs, on the other hand, 
is much leſs; n 
pernicious both to mind and body. And in this mat 
or MN 4 


_ CaSAR, during CaTILavE's c onſ ay, being neceſlitited 
to put into CAro's hands a — Which diſcovered. 
an intrigue with SENVIIIA, CaTo's on filter; that flern 
philoſopher! threw: it back to him with 
in the bitterneſs. of his wrath, | gave him the appellation 
of dtunkard, as a term more opptobrious thanthiatwirth 
which he could more juſfly have; proached him. 
But induſtry, knowledge, and/bumanity; are not ad- 
antageous in private life alone: They diffuſe theit bene 
ficial i fluen © on tbe yo ng f Le 
and proſperous,” The — and Span of all 
the commodities, whi r 
F e 
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1 Wer. dhe dense of bet Mr ria Wies 


"Qnawmaes VIII. of France invaded Fraby, he carried 


With bd eee. men: Vet this &rmament ſo ex- 


Rnmauſteſl the nation, >a | 

fur ſome years it was hot able to make ſo great an effort 
The late king of Franc, im time ee _— pay 
above 400, bo inen “; though from 

de his own, he was: 5 e oourſe of ' 
| laſted near thirty yours: Vl E Ebru erl. inte 
This induſiry is much promoted, by the know ag 
1 | Infeparable from ages of art and reſine ment; a8, on the 


dchecheſt advantage of the induſtry of its ſubjects. ' Laws, 
order, police, diſoipline; theſe dan nevetf bh carried to 


any degree af perfection, before human reuſon has refined | 


Aiſelf by exerciſe, and by an ap ieation'tg the mote vul- 
gear arts, at leaſt; of commerce and manufnsture. Can 


ve e chat 12 eee be well.tnodetted by 


1 + 4 153 T3%; „ ee 44690 * 


reren. on ae Pence mt cee # 0% 
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other hand, this knowledge enables the publie to make 


elevation of 


have any er 


— Akrs. * 


a N who know not how to e n Sg. Wheel 
or to employ a loom to advantage? Not to mention; 
that all ignorant ages are infeſted with uperſtition which 
throws'the government" off its bias, and diſturbs men in) 
the purſait'6f their intereſt and happineſs,” n 
1 the arts of governmei naturally begets 
modetution, 8 men in the adz 


le, — 5 ot an — 
the tempers of inen are ſoftened us well 
ge improved; this humanity appears ſtin 
conſpicuous, and is the chief characteriſtie which 
banden ae age from times of bafburiry ud 
ce. Factions are then leſs inv eterate, revolutions 

leſs trnjitla, authority leſs ſevere; und ſeditions lefs fre- 
quent. Even foreign wars 4bate' öf their eruelty; and 
after the field of datite, where hbnohr and intereſt fleet 


diveſt eines be the brute; and feſume the ales 
Nor need we fear, that men, by loſing their ferotity 
will loſe their martial ny or becore-lefs undaunted 
and vigorous in'defence of their cduntry or their liberty. 
The arts have no ſuch effect in ener vating either tlie 
mind or body. On the conhtrary, induſtry, their inſe- 
parable atteridant; adds new force to both. And if anger, 
which is ſuid to be the whetſtoue of courage, loſes ſome- 
what of its aſperity, by politeneſs and refinement; 4 
ſenſe of honoury which is a ſtronger, more conſtant; and 

more governable prineiple, acquires freſh vigeur by chat 
nius which afiſes from knowledge"dhd > 
good education. Add to this, that codrage can teirhet - 
Ji you not r be of ai uſe; Whew not accbm- 
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panied with diſcipline and martial kill, 
found among 4 barbarous people, „ The ancients re- 
marked, that Daraus was the only barbarian that 
ever knew he art of, war, And PXRRHUS, ſeeing the 
Romans marſhal, their army with ſome: art and K&ill, 
{aid with, ſurpriſe, Theſe bar ariat 


Romans, by applying themſclyes olely.c0, war, were al. 


moſi. the only uncivilized people, that ever poſſeſſed mi. 
litary diſeipline ; ſo the, modern ITAL the on 
civilized. people, among EUROPEANS, t 


Thoſe who mould aſcribe 
aLtAxs 19. their luxury ot po- 
liteneſs, or application to the arts, need but | 


this effeminsey of the I 


FaxNean and ExGLIsn,. whoſe bravery; is as naconteſts 
ble, as their love for the arts, and their aſſiduity in 
commerce. The ITaLian hiſtorians give us a more 
ſatis factory reaſon for this degeneracy of their country- 
men. They ſhew us hou the ſword; was droppell at once 


by all the IrariAx ſovereigus; While the VENETIN 


ariſtocracy was jealous! of its ſuhjects, the FLonxNTNI 
demoeracy applied itſelf, entirely to commerce; Ro 
Was governed by prieſts, and Narr-£s hy women. War 
then, became the buſineſs of ſoldiers of fortune, who 
ſpared one another, and, to the aſton iſnment of the 


world, could engage a whole day in what they called 2 


battle, and return oy night to their camp, without the 
beat. bloodſhed... n ie i gle! i % 506 4 
What has chiefly induced ſevere moraliſts to declaim 
againſt reſinement in the arts, is the example of ancit 
Row, which, joining to its poverty and ruſticity, vir⸗ 
tue and public ſgirit, roſe to ſuch: a ſurpriũng height of 


gtandeur and liberty; but, having learned from its gon 


guered provinces the . * fell into every 
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kind of cot uption; whence aroſe dition ene 
autended ar lat with the total eee 'All the 


Infornugh det Banter eee. Aa ute for pe k 
va vice, no lefs than lewdneſs and rinking. And 

lar were theſe ſentiments, during de but ages of 
the republic; that this author abounds in praiſes « 
old 4 poured thoug ; 
buen * 


contemptuouſly of the Gunctian alba though m_y 


 rous dig reſſidns and 


\ model ef dee an correAiielss e i eld 


But it would be eaſy to prove, that theſe writers miſ- 
took the cauſe of the diſorders in the Roma ſtate, and 
e — 1 e ceeded 


tent of — ly | Refinement on we n ** ali 
/ conveniencies of life has no natural tent 
{ venality' and- corruption. The Buna: 


and experieues ; not is a porter leſs — non 


which he ſpends on bacon aud brandy; than à courtier; 


who purchaſes champagne and ortolans. * Ric 


meine at all times; and to all men beenuſe ee. 


ea | nun — 2 nts beru 


/ wo of Ws but a — — — 1 
it it de not nearly equal at ail tinies, will naturally 


abound moſf᷑ in in ages of knowle« | 
Of all Evsoezan Kingdoms, ———— the: moſt 
ane the arts of war as well as peace, mechanie: 
| U 3 7 20M 
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' moſt elegant writer in the wotldz ny, employs prepoſte.” 
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aten d. madre. The n. denne 


lad dn l b Thning 
che only ſpecies, of ee. with, which that people 


are, acquainted. 00-35 - hi P* 4, | 
foo. —_— "ro 


The liberties of ExgLann, ſo fur 
the Wer are. in — arts, 2 ann en ſo 


aſcribed tg Went bbb Ihen, when out princes hare 
found the impoſſibility of governing without parliaments, 
| Et paar the phantom of. preroga- 

e. Not to mention, that this corruption;or. venality 
—_ much more among the electors than the elected; 


and; therefore cannot me be, aided M apy} refine- | 


ments in luxury... 10 
If we conſider the matter 1 en 


We ee e 


liberty, and bas a natural tendency to preſerve, if not 
produce a free government. In rude unpoliſhed nations, 


Where the arts ate neglected, all labour is beſtowed on 
Dd ſociety i 13 N 
9 » Proprietors, of land, and. their 
The latter ann dependent, 


2— qpatnn and the whole 


F NN . n; eſpecially. where 
Wey palleſy.np riches, and ate not valued: for their know - 
ledge, in agrieulzure ; as Mmuſt always be the caſe where 
che arts are neglected. The former naturally ere them- 


ſelyes into, petty, iy tanta z and-muſt, either. ſubmit to 1 


| abſolute. maſter, for the ſake of, peace.and. order z or if 

| they will preſerve their independeney, like; the nalen 
baxrons, they muſt fall into feuds and eonteſts among 
nn ae, een, 1 


11 


| Or Returns nt THE Ars. 5 Is 
bon, as is perhaps. worſe than the'moſl deſotie governs. 


0 the peaſants, by a proper eulti vation of the land 
decome rich and independent: while the tradeſmen and: 
werchants equi re a ſhare of the / property, and dra au- 
tority and conſideration to that middling rank of men, 
who are the beſt and firmeſt baſis. of public liberty 
Theſe ſubmit not to fla very, like the peaſants, from pon 
verty ani meanneſs, of ſpirit; and having nb bapes of 


ment, But where luxury nouriſhes commeree and: in- : 


tyrannizing: over: others, like the barons, they are not 


tempted, / for the ſake: of that gratification, to ſubmit to 
the tyranny of their ſovereign. They covet equal laws, 
which -may-ſecure- their property, and preſerve them 
from monarchical, as well as ariſtocratical tytanoy-! 

The lower houſe is the ſupport of our popular governs! 
ment; and all the world acknowledges, that it owed: its- 
chief influence and conſiderat ion to the increaſe af com- 


meree, which: threw ſuch a balance of property intei the 


e How inconſiſtent then is it to 
blame ſo violently a reſinement in the arts, and to _ 
\ poſe ee ep n e u l. and ye bit! 112 


ES PINS eber e Amoſl a he- 
rent in human nature: And as the ſentiments and op- 


| nions of eiuiliaedl ages alone are tranſmitted to poſteri- 


yr henot it is that. wo. ment with ſo many ſevere. judge · 
ments procounted againſt luxury, and even ſcience; and 
hence it ĩs that at pteſent we give: ſo ready an aſſeat to 
em. But the fallacy is eaſily perceived. hy compar-; 
ing different natiuns that are contemporaribs; where We 
both judge more impartiallx, and candbetter ſet in oppo- 
ſition thoſe manners, with which we are ſuſſiciently ac-- 
quainted. Treachery and cruelty, the moſt parnieious 
Ws e vices, ſœem peeuliar to uncivilized 
71485 15 va | e ene 
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| children, in the fupport of his fl 
he poor; would any prejudice reſule to ſociety?! On the 
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daes z und, by the refwed Gun ins uud Rb. 3 
e n nen ame ber futrounde 


——— —— poſſeſs | 


no greater virtue, and; were as much inferior te their 
poſterity in honour and humantty, as in taſte and ſcienee. 
An ancient Frans or Saxo0Nn'' may be highly extolled: 
But I believe every man would think his life or fortune 
much lefs ſecure in the hands of a Moon or Taran, 
than in thoſe of a'Frxexncw or Exat sf gentleman, the 
rank of men the moſt civilized in er, et na- 
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* lebts th feof polition dds we * 
re to wit, that, as innocent luxury, or a 
reſiuement in the arts and/[conveniencies/ of life, is ad- 
vantageous to the public; ſo wherever luxury ceaſes to 


crrried a degree farther, begins to be a quality pernici- 


ous, though, n e eee 1 to Poli- 
tical ſociety... TY 957 wt CEL 51 4 ns! N 
Let us e we —— ys No 
gratiſteation, however ſenſual, can of itſelf be eſteemed 
vicious. A gratification"is'only vicious, when it en- 
groſſes all a man's expence, aud leaves no ability for 
ſach acts of duty and generoſity as are required by his 
ſttuation and fortune. Suppoſe, that he correct the vice, 
and employ part of his expence in the edueution of his 
| iends, and in relieving 


contrary, the ſame conſumption would ariſe; and that 
labour, which, at preſent, is employed only in produ- 

cing a ſlender gratification to one man, would relieve 
the neceſſitous, and beſtow ſatis faction on hundreds. 
. eee and 5 wages vein tne of Peas at 


% 


take care to remove all the vices,” if you remove part," | 


5 or RxNνπο fr IN THE Azrs, | 297 55 


46, would give bread to a whole family during 
fix monthb. To ſay; that, without a vicious luxury, the 
labour would not have been employed at all, is only to 
ſay, that there is ſome other defect in humün nature, 
ſuch as indolende, ſelfiſhneſs, iuattention to others, for 
which luxury, in fome” 2 1 provides a remedy; us 
one poiſon may be 'at/antiddte td another. But virtue, 4 
like Wholeforke food, , is ah 1 88 than Poiſons, however 


* 


* £ A "$6 * ts A 
ordern ieren natd Nm n wan To onen, 


ſe the ſame number of men, that are at echt 
1 Gnkar Burratw, with the ſame foil and Tek 1 
alk, is it not poſſible for them to be happier; by the moſt 
perfect way of life that can be imagined, and by the 
greateſt reformation that' Omnipotence itſelf could work 
in their temper” and diſpoſition? 'To aſſert, that they 
cannot, appears evidently ridiculous. As the land is 
able to maintain more khan all its preſent inhabitants, 
they could never, in ſuch a Uroeray'ſtate; feel any we 


ils than thoſe which ariſe from bodily ſickneſs: 


theſe are not the half of human miſeries. All other 45 
ſpring from ſome vice, either in ourſelves or others; aud 
even many of our diſeaſes proceed from the ſame origin. 
Remove the vices, and the ills follow. © "You muſt only 


you may Tender the matter” worſe.” By baiiiſbing vir vici 
our luxury, without curing ſloth and an indifference to 


others, you only diminiſh induſtry in the ſtate, and add no- 


thing to men's charity or their generoſity, Let us, there- 
fore, reſt contented with afſerting, that two oppoſite vices. 
in a ſtate may be more advantageous. than either of them 
alone; but let us never pronounce vice in itſelf advan» 
tageous. Is it not very inconfiſtent for an author to a- 


ſert in one page, that moral diſtinctions are inventions 


of politicians for e intereſt; and i in the next page 
maintain - 


W 44-6 
maintain, A adv: 


van das public *2 
And indeed it ſeems, upon any ſyſtem. of morglity, little 
leſs than a oontradiction in terms, „ 
which 3 is in n 3 n 
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| much diſputed. i in \ EXSLaD... FY call it A 'philafopbical 
queſtion, not a po/iticat; one. For whatever may be the 
conſequence of ſ uch a miraculous transformation of man. 
Kind, as would endow them with every ſpecies: of vir- 
tue, and free them from every ſpecies, of vice; this con- 
cerns not the erte ho, aims only at — 
He cannot. cure, every vice by ſubſtituting ; A virtue in 
its place. Very often he can only cure one vice by an- 
other; ;, and in that caſe, he ought to prefer what is leaſt 
pernicious; to ſociety. Luxury, When exceſſive, i is the 
ſource of many ills; but is in general preferable to-floth 
and idleneſs, which would commonly i in bier, 
and are more hurtful bath: to private perfous and to 
public. When floth-reigns, a mean unculti vated way of 
life prevails amongſt individuals, without ſociety, with- 
qut.enjoyment. And if the ſovereign, in ſuch a fitua- 
#4 tion, demands the ſet vice of his fubjeQs, the labour of 
= . the flate ſuffices, only to furniſh the neceſſaries of life to 
| the labourers, and can r * are 
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of one dog dtn far another. ee, dhe wheels 
1 trade: i is the 0 8 the motion of the 


ident, that the greater or leſs 
plenty, of, money: is of no. . conſequence ſinoe the prices 
madities are always. proportioned to the plenty 
ol mon x, and, eromn in HanxT VII. time ſerved the 
lame pur poſe as a, pound does at preſent, It is only the 
drays any advantage from che greater plen- 
1 ty of woven and, that oply.in its, wars and megociations 
with foreign. ſtates, And, this is the reaſon, Why all 
rich and trading countries. from CARTHAGE, to. Garar | 
Barra. and, HQMAND, | have employed. mercenary 
troops, which they hired. 13 their poorer neighbours. 
Were they, to, make. uſe; of their native ſubjects they 
would find, leſs, advantage from their ſuperior: riches, 
and from their great plenty of gold and ſilver; fince the 
bay of) all their ſervants muſt rife in proportion to the 
public opulence. Our ſmall. army of a0, o men is 
maintained at as great expence as a FRENCH army twice 
45 numerous. The Exer isn fleet, during the late war, 
a4 | : required 
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required as much money to ſupport it as all che Roway 
legions, which kept the whole world in fu 3 
ring the time of the emperors 
The great number of people, and their 1 induf.. 
try, are ſerviceable in all caſes; at home and abroad, 


in private and i in public. But the greater plenty of mo. 


ney is very limited in its uſe, and may even ſometimes 
be a loſs to a nation in its commerce with foreigners. 
There ſeems to be a happy concurrence of cauſes in 
human affairs, which checks the growth of trade and 
rom being confined entirely 
to one people; as might naturally at firſt be dreaded 
from the advantages of an eſtabliſhed commerce. Where 


one nation has gotten the ſtart of another in trade, it is 
very difficult for the latter to regain the ground it has 


loſt ; becauſe of the ſuperior induſtry and ill of the 
former, and the greater ſtocks, of which'its merchants 


are poſſeſſed, and which enable thens to trade dn ſo much 


ſmaller profits. But theſe advantages are e 


4 in ſome meaſure, by the low price of labour in every na 


tion which has not an extenſive commerce, and does not 
much abound in gold and filver. Manufactures, there- 


fore, gradually ſhifr their places, leaving thoſe countries 


and provinces which they have already enriched; and fly- 
ing to others, whither they are allured by the cheapneſs 
of proviſions and labour; till they have enriched theſe 


alſo, and are again baniſhed by the ſame 'cauſes; And, 0 
in general, we may obſerve, tiiat'the dearneſs of every 


thing, from plenty of money, is a difadvantage, "which 
attends an eſtabliſhed commerce, and ſets bounds to'it 
in every country, by enabling the poorer fates to un- 
gerte the richer or "il Reg markets. 
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lent in DuzLax: And therefore it is 
— r company ſhould 
enjoy the benefit; of that paper- credit, which always will 
have place i in every opulent 


artificially. . ſuch a eredit, can never he the in- 
n trac 


portion. t 


en in 8 t 2 i * 
And in thi 


his — muſt, be allowed, du . bank 
could be more advantageous, than ſuch a 0 
up all the money it received *, and never, angmented the 
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* This k is t 0 caſe with the bank of Ausrzavan, 
circulating 


| kingdom. But to endeavour 
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only as a method of rating or eſtimating | 
con is in greater plenty; as a greater quidhtity of it is 


itſelf; any more than it would make an alterdrion on 
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mA: politic ans. 
It was & ſhrewd 9 Adv HA 
Scrrnrax, who had never ſeen money iti bis owh'coun- 
try, that gold and fil ver ſeemed to him of ho ufe to the 
Gnrxxs, but to aſſiſt them in numerution and arith 
tio. It is indeed evident, that money is nothing but the 
repreſentation of labour and commodities; and ſerves 
en. Where 


required to repreſent the ſame quantity of goods; it can 
 hiyeroeffeaychierig6sd or bed; umzu ain welthir 


er en baue ee ee the 1 
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L aſe of the Ronax, which require 2 eueren. 
——— dad indi inches 
trouble boch to deep and craafpurt it. Bar notmitb- 


vort, — — ha eee 


may juſti be aſeribed, amongil other reaſuus, to the in- 
creaſe of gold and ſilver- - Avcordingly we Bud, that, in 
every kingdom; ind — begins tb flow in 
greater | every thing takes's 
der Haste wren and erer gui tie; ene | 


gent wn ell nd wv the frm follows bis plougts : 


— ——— Wel — h 
nnn for every thing he purchaſes. 
And eign trade, it appears, that great plenty of 
n rather diſudrantageous, pn the price of 
e aro $08 N rins art hens 
4 that though the n — 
neceſſary conſequence of the inoreaſe of gold and-filver, 
„ immediately upon that inereaſe; but 
ſome time is required before the money circulates 
m rough the whole ſtate, and makes its effect he felt on 
all raaks of people. At firſt, no alteration is perceived; 
by degrees the ꝓrite riſes,” firſt- of one oommodity, then 
a Mother, till wy wide at laſt reaches a muff b 
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but-are glad of omplopment rum ſu good paymatr 


_ returns with greater quantity, and of better kinds,” for 
the uſe of his family. munen ide 


| ſelves: with-alacrity 40 the raiſing more andiat his 
 tima-can afford. to take len. and mone nlothes from 


firſt quicken the diligence of every individual before it 
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Wannen eee eee ibs 
til and fatigue. ren Wen * 
he finds every thing ati the ſame price as formerly, but 


ing that all theit commodities are taken off, app 


'only;whetted by (6 woch new gain. 


It . moneda iarprogetſanbeonghtebs 


whole common wealth; where we ſhall find;-that:it moſt 


increaſe the price of: labon .. . 
And that the ſpecie may inoreaſe to a conſiderable 


pe, lane. it have this latter effect) appears, amongſt 
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FRANCE: is n „ bold at the ſame price, or for the e fa 
— tf livres, it was in 468g; tough filver was: 
then at 30 livres/ the mark, and is nom at 30%. Not 
mentic nenen lee eee 
may: have come inta that Kingdom ſince | 
period, 441 a# 
Mes ee mee | — with — 
meſti happineſs of a tate, whether money be in a 
prater, or leſy. wand. The good policy She ma- 


tion, whoſe money decreaſe: eee, that time, 
weaker and more miſerable than another nation, which 
pollefles no more money, but * n the eee hand. 
This will be eaſily acco or, if p 7 
alterations in the quay of money, eicher on nen 


wſtry, when a er . it i . 
vantageous when theſe metals are inoreaſing. The 
work man 12 _ the uc W Mel from hug wenn. 
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dae rent ew. 2 nord. "The" po! dro, ans eggary 
. Tue feed bbtere aden which Tptegeles to unk: 

eee t6 money, may" be explained ufter the fol. 

_Þoviing munter: eo. e are ſome kingdots, and many 

Ein Et ker mem were onos fn the 

2 bord kuh get non Fir — —— is obliged 
to t his rent in kind, and Sicher to conſume ir Anmel, 


from im pofitions fo pai woe dent Petra Cuah) a kingdom 
has little force even at home; and cannot maintain fleets 
aul urmfes to the fande — every part of it a. 
bounded in gold and fil ver. There is ſurely a greater diſ- 
proportion between the for ree of GERMANY, at preſent, 
and what it was three centuries ago“, than there is in its 
induſtry; people, \ and wanuft es. The AVUSTRIAN | 
dominions in the empire are in general well peopled and 

well eultivated, and are of great extent; but have not 
e Preportzonable weight in the. balance of *EyRorr; | 
pftoceeding, 'u515 edminiphly op Poſed from. ie fearcir 
ot money. Hos do all theſe fads agree vith that princi- 
— and ſuver is in it. 
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and where the pieces eee a to 
ben e NRs it is eaſy to mix the gold or 
ſilver withia baſer metal, as is practiſed in ſome- coun! 
tries of EUxorʒ and by that means raiſe the pieces to a 
bull more ſenſible and convenient. They ſtill ſerve the 
lame purpoſes of exchange, whatever their number 
1 or Whatever ae eder, ding n Ae e 
have: i, * n s RM C 
- culties I ated e a eh ore Cpt 
poſed to flow from ſcarcity of money, really ariſes from 
the manners" and euſtoms of the people; and chat mw 
te, as is too uſual; a collateral” effect for a 7 
The contradiction is only apparent; —— 
ſome choughe and reflection to diſcover" the prio ciples, 
by which we can reconeile reaſon to experience. 
It ſeems a maxim almoſt ſelf-evident, gre 
of every thing depend on the proportion between com- 
modities and money, and that any conſiderable altera - 
tion on either has the ſame effect, either of heightening 
or lowering the price. Inereaſe the commodities, they 
become cheaper; iuereaſe the money, they riſe-in their 8 
value. As, on the other hand, a diminution of the ſor - 
mer, and that of the latter, have bontrary tendencies-. 
It is alſo evident, that the prices do not ſo much de- 
pend en the abſolute quantity of commodities and that 
of money, which are in a nation, as on that of the cm- 
modities which come or may come to market; and of the 
money which otra agent the of be locked ie 
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into the eſtimation. It is only the overplus; compared 


; denn ainhentegaas ou I: 
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cheſts, it is the ſame thing nick nes as if | 
it were annihilated; if the commodities be hoarded in 
| magazines and granaries, like 


effect follows. As the 
money and commodities; in theſe caſes, neuer meet, they 


cannot affect each other. Were we, at any time, to fom 


conjedures concerning the price of proviſions, the corn, 


which the farmer muſt: reſerve: for ſeed and for the 


maintenance of himſelf and family, aught never to enter 


to the demand, that determines: the value 
10 apply theſe prineiples, we muſt conſider, that, in 

the firſt and more uncultivated ages of any ſtate, ere fan- 

cy; has confounded her wants with thoſe of nature; men, 


content with the produce of their on fields, or with | 


thoſe rude improvements which they th 


work upon them, have little occaſion for ala Zac 
leaſt for money, which, by: agreement, is the common 


meaſure of exchange. The wool of the farmer's own 


flock, ſpun in his own family, and wrought by a neigh- 
bouring weaver, who receives his payment in corn or 


wages of a like nature; and the landlord himſelf, dwell- 
ing in the neighbourhoad, is cantent to receive his rent 
in the commodities raiſed by tbe farmer. The greater 
part of theſe he conſumes at home, en hoſpitality : 
The reſt, perhaps, he diſpoſes of for money to the neigh- 
erials of * 
e 1 1 prog atuldds wy; 
But after nds begin e on * ee 
and live not always at home, nor are content with. what 
dan be raiſed 1 in their neighbourhood, + there is more 


e and commerce * all kinds, and more money 
enters 
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$35 
l & eee, 
* : 1 
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| paid in oven; eee hes 1 Narr more ban 


carry his edinwwoditicn to the: merchant" Who ſopplies | 


bim. The landlord lives in the capital, or in a foreign 
intryz and demands his rent in gold and filver, which 


can eaffly Be tranſported o him. Great undertakers, 


and manufacturers, and merchants, ariſe in every com- 


modity; and theſe can conveniently deal in nothing 


but in ſpecies, And conſequently, in this ſituation of 


ſociety, n coin enters into many more contracts, and 


by that means is nee er. than in the 
former. ki FR 25 161 it & 05 4 6 $128 497 121 
The neceſſary effect ee eee 


creaſe not in che nat ĩon, every thing muſt become much 
cheaper in times of induſtry and refinement, than in 
rude, uncultivated ages. It is the, proportion between 
the ci reulating money, and the commodities in the mar- 
ket, which determĩnes the prices, Goods, that are con- 
lumed at home, or exchanged with other goods in he 


neighbourhood, neuer come to market; they affect not 


in 1 ſpeoiez with regard to it they 
of uſing Wan Hal the proportion on the ſide of the 
commodities, and increaſes the prices. But after money 
enters into all contracts and ſales, and is every "where 
the meaſure'of exchange, the ſame national caſh has a 


much greater-tafk: to perforin; all commodities are then 


in the market; the I phere of circulation is enlarged; it 
is the ſame eaſe as if that individual ſum were to 


lerve a larger kingdom; and therefore, the propor tion 
9 enen on n che * of the money, every 
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By the pe ne © that have been 
alteration in the humeraryi value or the denomination, 
it is found, that the prices of all things have only riſen 
three, or, at moſt, four times, ſince the diſcovery of the 
WX Inpics.... But will ang one aſſert, that chere is 
not much more than four times the coin in Eugorr, 
chat was i in the ſifteenth century, and the centuries pre- 
ceding it? The Sraxtäaps and PORTUGUESE from their 
mines, the Exvolisz, Fawen, and Docu, by their 
AF8ICan trade, and by their interlopers in the Wes: 

In pris, bring home about ſix millions a- year, of which 
not above a third goes to the EASr IxnIES. This ſum 
alone, in ten years, would probably double the ancient 
ſtock of money in EunorE. And no other ſatisfactory 
reaſon can be given, hy all prices have not riſen to a 
much more exorbitant height, except that which is de- 
rived from a change of cuſtoms and manners. Beſides 
that more commodities are produced by additional in- 


And though this inereaſe has not been equal to that of 


money, it has, however, heen conſidetable, and has pre- 
ſer ved the proportion; between. « coin 1 eommoditie 
nearer the ancient ſtandard. nn 

Mere the queſtion ad Which oficheſeimethod 
of t living in the people, the ſimple; or refined;;is; the moſt 
advantageous to the ſtate. or public? I ſhould, without 
much ſoruple, prefer the latter, in a view to polities at 


leaſt; and ſhould produce this en mee en 


3 encouragement of trade and manufactures. 
_ I F. "4 | While 


4ormed all over:Evzors;/after making allowance for the 
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taxes 1 eee « conliderabl e\part; of his ſubjects 
| ud if he will impaſe 63. thewilany; burthens, he muſt 
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While mea livecia the ancient; fm ple anner, and 
—— rom domeſtie induſtry or 
neighbourhood, the ſovereign can levy; n 


take payment in commodities with hich alone: they 
und E τννο attended with ſuch: great and: ohvi- 

inc es, that the not hexe be inſiſted 
on. Al Ade, moben he can pretend toy raiſe, muſt; be 
from his princjpsl cities, whers alone-t-eirculates; ad 
theſe, it is evident, cannot afford him. fo, ouch; as the 


| vials tarde did gald and filver cirgulate: through- 


But beſides this obvious diminutien % 
— — there is atothet cauſe of the poverty oft be 
publio in ſuch, a:fituations! Nat only ct ſovereige ger 
cei ves leſs, money ibat the ſatue moneys: goes nat ſo far 
as in times of ; induſtry and general commeroe. ;Evety | 
thing is dearers where the, gold andi ſilyer: ate ſuppoſed 
equal; and, that: hecauſe fewer: gommedities>come- to 
warket, and the- whole coin bears za higher: properties 
to what ast be; purchaſed by,#tswhenge,alone the/pricts 
of every: thiag-are-fixed.and;detarmingeds; 1,1: 9. 570 lalds 
Here then we mey learn the. fallacy-of che remark, 
olien, to, be met with in hiftorigaa, and even in common. 
converſation, that a particular Race is weak, though = 
fertile, populous, and well gultivated, m rely hecauſe it 


wants money. It appears, that the want, of money can 


never injure nay ace; within itſelf Foramen and com- 


modities are the xealſtrength of any cm munity. I is | 


the imple: manner of livingavbioh.bere hurts the public, 


by.configing me, gold and Glyex) to few hands, and pre- 


venting its waiyerſal diffuſion and eireulation-- On the 

contrary, induſtry and refinements of all Kinds i incorpo- 

rate it with the whole ſtate, however ſmall its quantity 

may be: They digeſt it 1 ebety vein, ſo to ſpeak; 
* 4 | 


Ta 


a TT oro” In. 
ind makes it-enter into every trin i ant; ales 
No band is entirely empty of it. — 9 — 
every ching fall by that means, the ſovereign has 2 
d6uble advantage: He may draw —— axes 
from every part of the ſtate and hat he teceives, goes 
further in ev ery putohaſe and payment- ee 
We may infer, from u compariſon. of prices, that mo- 
hey is not more plentiful in Crx a, than it was in Ev. 


* 


nork three centuries ago; But what immenſe power b 
that empire poſſeſſed of, if we may judge: by the civi 
and military eſtabliſhment” maintained by it? * 
ten ue chat prov ions were ſo cheap in Iraux during 
his time, that in fome places the ſtated price for a meal 
ebe iuns wong u. ſemir a head, little more than a farth- 
2 bak aha ed oe had even then fabdued the 


e that! uo people lived 20 Fo ably. 

themſelyes tlian the Romans; for that, iu every enter. 
tainment, which, as foreign miniſlets;/ they received, 
they ſtill obſerved tlie ſame plate at every table F. The 
abſolute quantity” of the precious metals is a matter of 
great indifference. There are only two circumſtances 
of any importance, namely, their gradual increaſe, and 
their thorough concoction and circulation. through the 
Nee eee e ireu 

8 de nee nſtance of 

fallacy as that above e wiwre/s colleviral 4 
fect is taken for w eauſy; and where à conſequence is 
0 d Ag. Lare of money th ough it — 
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our halfpence white; and we ſhould have no guigeas. 
No other difference. would ever be obſerved; no altera - 
don on commerce} manufactures, 1 or intereſt; 

unleſe 
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4 nntion —— Moy the: ue 
ones fixed, though ever ſe large, has 
Whan:to oblige; bee —— 


home a great 

glaſs, Cc. with the labour of the, maſons and gar 

are repreſented by a greater quantity of golden flver- 

But as theſe; metals are conſidered chiefly as repreſenta- 

tions, there can no alteration ariſe, from tlieir bulk or 
enen or colour, P e 


ſe ſhining; bits ol n 


duipsge, without — nee — life 


If a man borrow money to baild a houſe, he then carries 
te min e eue al Remo laps, e. 


value 
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| by yellow or white 8 8 
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It is inivann; therefore: toilook; forthe cauſe of 
the fall or riſe ot ĩntereſt in the. greater or leſs quanti- 
ich is!! ach in any nstion. ad 
n ther es: A great 
— Seeing little niches 40; ſupply than des 
vat proſits ariſiag from commeree: And 
theſe ee i thin clear proof; of;the ſmall advance 
of commerce and induſt ry, not of the ſeartity of gold 
and eee on the other band, proceeds 
the three oppoſite cireumſtances: A ſmall demand 
for dora great »riches to ſupply that demand; 
and ſmall profits ariſing from commerce: And theſe 
eireumſtanees axe all connected together, and proceed 
from the inereaſe of induſtry and commerce, not of gold 


or ſmall. | na 3 WE 1 18 #191798 2 

When a: — — 40 liatle from a ſa- 
vage ſtate, and their numbers have inereaſed beyond the 

original multitude; there muſt immediately ariſe an in- 
equality of property; and while ſome poſſeſs large tracts 
lome are entirely without any landed property. Thoſe 
who poſſeſs more land than they can labour, employ 
thoſe who: poſſeſs: none, and agtee to receive a determi- 
nate part of the product. Thus the landed intereſt is 
immediately eſtabliſhedꝭ nor is there any ſettled goveru- 
Ws * in whieh- en are not on chis 

„ 1 8 footing, 


* 8 8 4 * . 


fors, cher - thro is nes but a landed intereſt, as 
e . b nee Ws bold proportion to 
14. Tun dernen depends: — o- 
ney, but on the habits and manners which my 
this alone the demand for ei digs. Pe RE 
miniſhed. Were money ſo plentiful as to make an egg 


e er -ixpevory/ Loring r ande : 


numerous, den seen bien Mere for the e 
idleneſs of the landlord, ih eee _ 
modities, would diſſipate it in the ſame time, and pro- 


Nor is the caſe different with regard to the ſeõj, 


circumſtance which we propoſed to conſider, namely, the 
great or little rieches to ſupply the demand. This effect 
alſo depends on the habits and way of living of the people, 


not on the quantity of gold and ſilver. In order to have, 
it is not ſuffi- 


or command of that quantity, which is in the ſtate, he- 


grea 5 
| un fnks » the rat of uory; and this/ ben vearore to 
1cular manner: en mat a eye pec 
uber lle redete Wannen ie. 
For ſuppoſe, that, by miracle, every ma in Gf 
Barraix ſhould have five pounds ſlipt into his po. 
in one night; this would much more than double the 
whole money hat is at preſent in the kingdom: yet there 
would not next day, nor for ſome 1 1 more 
lenders,” nor any variation in the intereſt. 
there nothing but landlords and peaſants: 
this money, however abundant, could never g 
ſums; and would only ſerve to 1ncreaſc 
every thing, wirhout any farther conſequence. '' 
prodigal landlord diflipates it, as falt as he reoeives it; 
and the beggarly peaſant has no means, nor view, nor 
ambition of obtaining above a bare livelihood. The 
overplus of horrowers above that ———— 
{ill the ſame; there will follow no reduction of intereſt. 
That depends upon another prinei ple; and muſt proceed 
1 eee pre and: Mikel ods Fu me 
commerce. nr hoon $65 28 tre ren Ab refers; 
— nfeful to ebe lit eee Fete 
ground; but few things ariſe in that condition which is 
me. them uſeful. There muſt, therefore, 
beſide the peaſants and the proprietors of land, be ano- 
ther rank of men, who, receiving from the former the 
rude materials, work them into their proper form, and 
retain part for their own uſe and ſubſiſtence. In the in- 
fancy Nt theſe. ee een the artizans and 
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— od 
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ol | ee A. 


5 the prafunts, arid between! 8 © artizans. d 

em! ves; ing adi — — 
with each eden. wn gn lend 

D them. B. 

Induſtry. inereaſes, and- their views 

inet he moſt-remot — arts 


of the moſt uſeful races — #7 agents he. 
Brom OO Eine hag ING rhol 


thouſand: ini vu TI bake — ne- 


ceſſary to each other; can never rightly meet; till one 

man erects a ſbop, to which all the work men and all the 
cuſtomers repair. In this province, graſs riſes in abun- 
dance: The inhabitants abound in cheeſe, and butter, 
and cattle; but want bread and corn, which, In a neigh- 
bouxring province, are in too great abundancee for the 
uſe of the inhabitants. One man diſcovers this. He 
brings eorn From: the: ons province, and returns with 
cattle; and, ſupplying tlie wants of both, he is, ſo far, a 
common benefactor. As the people increaſe in numbers 
and induſtry, the difficulty of their intercourſe: increaſes: 
The buſineſs of the ageney or merchandize! becomes 
more intricate; and div ides, ſubdivicles, compounds, and 
mixes to à gteater variety. Iu all theſe tranſactions, it 
is neceſſary, and reaſonable, that a eonſiderable part of 
the commodities: and labour ſhould belong to the mer- 
chant, to whom, in great meaſure, they are owing · 
And theſe commodities he will ſometimes preſer ve in 
| "ey or more een convert into _— ere is 
11 4 3 | | . 6308; their 
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from one member of che flats to. an thi 


tation 272530 to Bones als 38 nave © Hoo prin 
There isn eraving or deim, of. eee e | 


more wohſtant aud ãuſatiable than that for exerciſe and 


employment; and this deſire ſeems fame 


moſt of gur paſſions and purſuits . Deprive 2 man of 
buſineſs/'ang lerious occupation, he runs reſtleſs ond 


— eee ay him Patten bit 
derate expences . Give him al more harmleſs way of 
employing his mind or body, he is ſatiefied, and feels no 
employment ou give him be lucrative; eſpecially if the 
profit be attached to every particular exertionof induſtry; 
he nas gain ſo often in his eye, that he acquires, by de- 


grees, a paſſion for it, and knows no ſuch pleaſure as 


that of ſeeing the daily inereaſe of his fortune. And 
this is the reaſon why trade inereaſes frugality, and why, 
among mere ines, there is the ſams'overplus of miſers 
above profligals, as, n che poſſeſſors of _ there 


is che contrary. 300 eee n Dunn; me ghd; a 6d; l 


:ommerce increaſes iodultry, eee it uur | 


none of it to 
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3 an number of lenders, at 
means produces -lowneſs of | intereſt: - We miu 


now - 


conſider hom far this ĩnereaſe of commerce diminiſhes 

the profits arifing/from that profeſſion, and gives riſe to 
the third eireumſtanes requiſite Wee n af | 
intereſt... .' 1 n e | 


It . ira to obſerve on Ile bead. kütt — 9 
intereſt and lou profits of merchandize are two events 
that mutually. forward each other, and are both origi- 
rally derived from that extenſive commerce, which pro- 
duces opulent merehants, and renders the monied inte- 
reſt eonſiderable. Where merchants poſſeſs great ſtocks; 
whether repreſented by few or many pieces of metal, it 
muſt frequently happen, thar, when they. either become 
tired of buſineſs, or leave heirs unwilling or unſit to ens 
gage in commerce, a great proportion of theſe, fiches 
naturally ſeeks an annual and ſecure revenue. The 
plenty diminiſhes the price, and makes the lenders accept 
of a lom intereſt. This conſideration obliges many to 
keep their ſtock employed i in trade, and rather be content 
with low profits, than diſpoſe of their money at an under- 
value. On the other hand, when commerce has become 
extenſive, and employs large ſocks; there muſt ariſe 
rivalſhips among the merchants, which diminiſh the 
profits of trade, at the ſame time that they increaſe the 
trade itſelf, The low profits of merchandize induce the 
merchants to accept more willingly of a low intereſt; 
when they leave off buſineſs, and begin to. indulge them... 
ſelves ! in eaſe and indolenoe. Ir is needleſs, therefore, to 
inquire which of theſe circumſtances,” to wit, low inte. 
reft, or low profits, i is the cauſe, and which the effect? 
They both ariſe from an extenſive commerce, and mu- 

Vors 1. e ee ure 
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' whe e hne can — — 6h: ue man 
Vn atccpt of low Iitereſt]" Where tie ban tive high 
6 niniſhes both inte ret and profits; and i always 
" affiſied;in its aimjarich of re one, by the proportional 
" ſinking of the other. may add, that, as low profit 
rife from the increaſe of commerce and induſtry, they 
| ſerve in their turn to its farther increaſe,” by rendering 
| the commodities cheaper, encouraging tho! cor famption, 


bs and heightening the induſtry. And thus, if we confider 


the whole connection of cauſes and effects, in tereſt is the 


* oi . 
bY ; 


1 barometer of the ſtate, its lownefs is a ſign almoſt 
; infallible of the flouriſhing condition of a. people. It 
proves the increaſe of induſtry, and its prompt eireula- 
tion through the whole ſtate, little inferior to a demon- 
0 ſtration. And though, perhaps, it may not be impoſlible 
but a ſudden and a great check to commerce may have a 
. momentary. effect of the ſame kind, by throwing ſo many 

- Rocks out of trade; it muſt be attended with fuch miſery 

and want of employment in the poor, that, beſides its 
hort duration, it will not be nr to miſtake the one 


ES WH TH 34% "Ly: 5 


caſe for the other. . | BE 


Thofe who have allerted, that the plenty of money 


was the cauſe of low intereſt, ſeem to have taken a col- 
lateral effect for a cauſe; fince the ſame induſtry, which 
| finks the intereſt, commonly acquires great abundance 
of the precious metals. A variety of fine manufactures, 
with vigilant enterpriſing merchants, will foon draw 
| money to a ſtate „if it be any where to be found in th 
world. The fs cauſe, by multiplying the con- 


N veniencies of life, and increaſing induſtry, colledts great | 


7 riches into the hands of * who are not proprietor 
05 i 7 ® 


es 4.704 ind, 
„Bat though both theſe etkects, Plenty of done 


gl Wi low intereſt, naturally atife ftom' commerce ad in- 
8 duſt ry they. are alogether independent of each, o other. 
1 For ſuppoſe a 4 nation removed into the Pacike = 
al 


*y every commodi ity muſt gradually diminiſh in "that king- 
ler dom; ſince f it is the proportion between money and any 
he ſpecies of goods s, Which fixes their mutual value; and, 
oft upon the preſent ſuppoſition, the conveniencies « "of life | 
[t decome every day more abundant, without any altera- . 
la. tion in thè current Tpecie. 'A lefs quanitity of money 
12 therefore, among this people, will make a rich man, du- 4. 
ble ring the times of induſtry, than would ſuffice to tlia gt? 
1 pole, in igüerant and” Nothful ages. Leſs money will 
my build a houſe, portion'a Aa aghter, buy an elkate, 11 YT 
wry a manufaQory, or maintain 4 family and equipage. | 
its Theſe are the uſes for which men borrow money; and 
= therefore, the greater or leſs quantity of it in a ſtate has 
| no influence on the intereſt. But it is evident, that the | 
ney greater or leſs ſteck of labour and commodities muſthave | 
col- a great influence ; ſince we really and in effect borrow 
ich theſe, whey, we take money upon intereſt, It i 1s true, 
nce when commerce is extended all over the globe, the maſt 
Cad induſtrious nations always abound moſt with, the, pre- 
* cious metals : So that low intereſt and plenty of. money 
the are in fact almoſt inſeparable. But Rill i it is of conſequence 
8 | to know the principle whence. any pbzngmenon ariſes, 
Feat and to diſtinguiſh. between a cauſe and a concomitant, ef- | 
tors fe. Beſides that the ſpeculation 3 is curious, it may fre- 


quently be of uſe in the conduct of public affairs. At 
leaſt, it muſt be owned, that denen neee more uſe than 
5 Y 7 „„ to 
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without, any. 118 1 'commeree,. r any knowletlgt ge of | 
navigation: Suppol e, that this nation poſſeſſes alway 's the ? 
ſame ſtock. of coin, 71 i , continually increafing 1 in its . 
numbers and induſtry: Te t is ; evident, that the rice of 
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ann Rice the method of reſonlagon tes 
ſubjects, which of all others are che moſt important; 
though they are e treated in \the looſeſt and moſt 
careleſs manner. 
Another reaſon of this ner Aan e i regard to 
| the cauſe of low intereſt, ſeems to be the inſtance of 
| ſome nations ; where, ter a ſudden \ acquiſition: of money, 
or of the precious metals, by means of foreign conqueſ}, 
the intereſt has fallen, not only among them, but in all 
1 the neighbouring ſtates, as ; ſoot as that money was di- 
perſed, and had infinuated itſelf into every corner, Thus, 
intereſt in Sram fell near à half immediately after the 
diſcovery of the WesT Inis, as we are informed by 
GARCIL ASSO DE LA Vzca; And it has been ever fince 
gradually ſinking i in every kingdom of Eunorx. Intereſt 
| in Rome, after the conqueſt of Eorrr, fell From 6 to 4 
cent. as we learn from Dio . 
| | The cauſes of the finking of jntorell, upon ſuch an 
| event, ſeem different in the conquering country and i in 
the neighbouring ſtates ; but in neither of them can we 
juſtly aſcribe that effect e to the increaſe of gold 


and ſilver. | 
In 505 TnguieFing country, it 1s natu : 


ate and be gathered into * ſu 
fecure revenue, either by the purchaſe of land, or by in- 
tereſt; and conſequently the ſame effect follows, for a 
little time, as if there had been a great acceſſion of in- 
duftry and commerce. The increaſe of lenders above 
the borrowers finks the intereſt; and ſo much the faſter, 
if thoſe, who have acquired thofe large ums, find no 
induſtry or commerce in the ſtate, and no method of em- 
Hering f their mae but 9 65 e it Me, intereſt. But 
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ater (i new maſs ok geld and Eivet Yas | been digeſted, 


and bas ret throu gh the whole ſtate, affairs will 
ſoon return to their former ſituation; while the land- 5 


lords and new mone y-holders, living icly, ſquander 
above their income; and the former daily contract debt, 
and the latter encroach on their Hock till f its final extino- 
tion. The whole money may ſtil be i in the ſtate, and 
wake itſelf felt by the increaſe of prices: But not being 


now collected i into any large maſſes or ſtocks, the diſpro- 
portion between the borrowers and lenders is the ſame : as 


formerly, and conſequently the high intereſt returns.” 
Accordingly we find, in Rouz, that, fo early as Tinz- 
81U9's time, intereſt had again mounted to 6 fer cent. 
though 1 no "accident had happened' to drain the empire « of 
money. In Txajan's time, money lent on mortgages 
in Ira, bore 6 per cent. +; o common fecurities in 
BITHYNIA, 124 And if intereſt in Sram has not riſen 
to its old pitofl; this can be aſcribed to nothing but the 
continuanet of the fame cauſe that Tunk f it, to wit, "the 


large fortunes continually made in the Topies, which 15 


come over to Spain from time to time, and ſupply the 
demand of the borr: 


traneous cauſe, more money is to be lent in Sratw, that 


is, more money is collected into large ſyms, than would 


otherwiſe be found in a ſtate, 1 there are fo little 
commerce and induſtry, 


As to the reduction of intereſt; which has followed i in 
| ExcLanD, 'FRANCE, and other Kingdoms of Evurors, 
that have no mines, it has been gradual; and has not 
proceeded from the increaſe of money, conſidered merely 


in maik but from that of ry, Naan is the natural 


* Gorbnbtta. lid. lll. cap. 3. 
+ PrIxII epiſt. lib. vii. ep. 18. 
| Id Ib. a, ep- . 


wers. By this accidental and ex- 
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effect of the former ele in Hos ** before it 
raiſes he q price of. labour and proviſions. For to return 
to the foregoing ſuppoſition z 3 if. the ioduſtry « of Exc. 
LAND. had riſen as. much from other cauſes (and that 


ff 
" 


Tile might eafily/] have bappened, though the | ſtock of 


money had remained the ſame), muſt not all the fame 


6 $229 A 


conſequences have, fallowed, which we obſerve. at pre- 


ſent? The ſame people would, in that caſe, be found in 


the kingdom, the ſame commodities, the ſame. induſtry, 
manufaQures, and commerce; 3... and. onſequently. the 
ſame merchants, with. the ſame ſtocks, chat f is, with the 
ſame command over labour and commodities, only te- 
preſented by a a ſmaller number r of white or r yellow, pieces; 
which, being a-circumſtance of, no'momen , would only 
affe& the waggo er, porter, and trunk - maker. Luxury, 
therefore, manufaRQures, arts, i induſtry, frugality, flour- 
iſhing equally as 2 at preſent, it is ident, chat intereſt 
mult alſo have been as low; bnce that is the neceſſary 
reſult of all theſe circumſt; ces ; ſo ſar as they determine 
the profits Neuen ond the. propenties ren the 
borraviers and lend, * * N e 
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It is well known'to the learned, that hace . laws. 
of ATI Nom: of ef t. 


Arrida, — — — 8 
the palate of any foreigner. And in this ridiculous 

prohibition they were ſo much in earneſt, that inform - 
ers were thence called /ycophants among them, from two 


are proofs/in many old acts of 
norance in the nature of commerce, artic the 
reign of EDwWwaAD III. And to this day, in Ne 
the exportation of corn is almoſt always pr 
ed; in order, as they ſay, to prevent 
it is evident, that eee more to, thy 
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GREEK words, which ſignify figs and d:ſeoverer.", * There 5 
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Frequent famine 6h, "which ſo much aide ; that fertile the 
ER Gn wy dw ray no ines eee ed pg r e e „ Fo 
The fame dude fear, with regard to money, has tw 
an prevailed amgng feyerpl' nations; and it required for 
both reaſon and experience to convince any people, that til 
theſe prohibitions ſerve to no other purpoſe than to 1 
3 raife the exchange en, them, and produce a fil D. 
1 eee eee e e TID - tal 
"Theſe errors, one may fay, are vet aid bebe: ; vie 
g Bot there ſtill ptevails, even in nations well acquaint. ki 
| e with commerce, * ſtrong jealouſy with regard to the of 
[ balance of trade, and « fear, that all their gold-and fil. Fi 
1 ver may be leaving them. This ſeems to me, almoſt in th 
3 5 every- eaſe, a groundleſs apprehenſion; and I ſhould as tr 
= fobn dread, that all our ſprings and rivers ſhould be ex- th 
| hauſted, as that money ſhould abandon « kingdom where ti 
=} 'thereare people and. induſtry. Let us carefully 'preſerve th 
4 theſe latter advantages; and we e need: never air if; 
4 henſi oe of long the former, mona Poets A 
N It is eaſy to obſerve, chat all men concerning al 
the balancé of trade are founded on vety-uncertain facts of 
| and ſuppoſitions. Te euſtom-houfe'books'are. allowed D 
to be an inſufficient ground of reaſoning; nor is the rate g: 
| - exchange much better; unleſs we ace all ' 
—_— nations, and Know alſo the proport t 
1 fums remitted; which one way lalely proudunee impoſ- w 
1 üble. Every man, who has ever reaſoned on. this ſob- i 
| jet „has always Proved his theory; whatever it was, by ti 
facts and calculations, and by an enumeration 'of all the la 
| . enn ſent to all foreiga leingdoms. aus n 
BR... Tue writings of Mr Gee truck the" nation with an e 
univerſal panic, when they;ſaw'ir/ptaihly, demonſtrated, d 
by a derail of fr that the balance was againſt 

; LES xs 6 1 3.4% * 5 them 


3 x? 1 . 


AG * is — apes; that mon 
{ill more plentiful among us than in any former period. 
Nothing can be more entertaining on this head thin 
Dr Swtyr; an author ſo quick in diſcerning the miſ- 
takes and abfurdities of others. He ſays, in his ſhort 
view of the late ef ILA, that the whole cath of that 
kingdom formerly amounted but to 300, chat out ; 
of this the TrxtsH remitted every year « neat million 
ExGLAND, and had fearcely any other ſourte from which 
they could compenſate themſelves, and little other foreign 
trade than the importation of FRN wines, for which 
they paid ready money. The conſequence of this ſitua- 
tion, which muſt be owned to be diſadvantageous, Was, 
chat, in a coutſe'6f three years, the current money of 
IRELAND, from 300, O00 J. was reduced to leſs than two. 
And at preſent, 1 ſoppoſe, 1 in a courſe of 30 years it is 
ablolutely nothing. Vet 1 know not how. that opinion 
of the advance of riches in IRELAND; | which gave the 
Doctor ſo much a: rp man ill to N and 
pai ground wick ener. V 
In ſhort, "this" | e ohijadſ alance o 
trade, appears of inch Aa | nature, that it diſcovers Itſelf, : 
wherever one is out of humour with the miniſtry, or-is 
in low ſpirits; and as it can never be refuted by a par- 
ticular detail of all the exports, which counterba- 
lance the imports, it may here be proper to form a ge- 
neral argument, that may prove the impoſſibility of this 
event, as long as we e ld e and our. in- 
duſtry. „ eee 
Suppoſe Wot⸗ditbe of al the Fes. in Gral B Batram | 
ie be annihilated in one night, and the nation reduced to 
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| of the — what won 
lequenes? Muſt pot the price of all labqur and, commo- 


pute with . — 


modities; and the farther 
Again, ſup 


S KNV 10 
with regard to ſpęgie, as i 


dijties fink in proportion, 


gate orito-{c]l-manyfatures, at the fame. pri 1 to 
us would afford. ſufficient, profic ? In how: Jiztle time, 
therefor, puſt, this bring back the money hieb ne bad 
loſt, and raiſe us to the level of all. the neighbouring, 
tions? Where, alter me. have arrived, we imm 

loſe the advantage of the cheapnels of, labo 


by our fulneſs and re 


| letion · n 22 g 11 i e i 
ole, that all- the money 
ran were multi plied fivefold.ia a night, muſt, not the 
contrary effect follow? Muſt, not all labour, and Fame: 
dities riſe to ſuch, an, exorbitant height, that 
bouring nations could afford to huy from 3 their 
commodities, on the other hand, became comparatively ſo 
cheap, that, in ſpite of all the laws which could be form- 
ed, they would be run, in upon us, and our. money flow 
out ʒ till we. all 50 a level js n and loſe that 


Had laid us ae 


den diſadyantages?.. in ne rel oe woes nude: 


Now, it is — — ſame cauſes, which mould 
core theſe exorbitant inequalities, were they to happen 
wicaculouſly, mult prörgat, Mig bappeping. in the.gom- 
mon courſe of nature, and mull for ever, in all neigh- 


| bouriog nations, preſerve money nearly proportionable 


to the art and induſtry of each nation, All water, where- 
ever it communicates, remains always at a level. AK 


reaſon; A tell 100. Ahh ine, be 
eee eee eee 4+ WG 


3 beaks — 
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ny one place, the ſuperior Ne nn art 
2 not being balance muſt depreſs it, till it meer a coun- 
terpoiſe ' and that the ſame” cauſe,. 1 Which redreſſes the 
inequality whey: it Happens, muſt: for Ever” prevent! its 
without ſome violent external operation v. "6 9 Þ 5 one 
Can one imagine, that it had ever, been poſſible,” by 
any laws, or even by any urt or induſtry, to have kept 
all the money in Sealy, which the galleons | have brought 
from the In x8? Or that all commodities could be ſold 
in F RANCE for a tenth of the, price which they would yield 
on the other fide of the Prxxxkxs, without finding their 
way thither, and draining from that immenſe treaſure? 
What other reaſon, indeed, is, 1 s there; why all nations, at 
preſent, gain in their trade with Sraix and Fon ro; 
but becauſe 1 it is impoſſible 85 heap up money, mote than 
any fluid, beyond its proper level? The ſovereigns of 
theſe countries have ſhown, wat he wanted not inoli- 
ration to keep thelr gold. and filver 20 Jener had 
it been in any degree praQicable.” „ ele nk 
But as any body of water may be bite above the 
level of the ſurrounding element, 2 if the former has na. 
communication, with the latter; ſo in money, if the com- 
munication be cut off, by any material or phyſical i impe 
diment (for all laws alone are ineffeQtual), there may, in 
ſuch a caſe, be a very great inequality pf money. Thus 
the immenſe diſtabce 'of CMA, together with the mono- 
polies of our Indra companies, obRenRing the commu- 
nications proferve i in Fonon the wc and de. Eſpe> £ 5 
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. There is RO WITS though more limited in its operation, PT 
checks the wrong balance of trade, to every particular nation to which 
the kingdom trades, When we import more goods than we export, 
the exchange turns againſt us, and this: becomes a new encourage- 

ment to export; as much às the charge of carriage and infarance of 
the money which becomes due would amount to. For the exchange 

can L never riſe but a little r than chat ſum. | 
cially 
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| found 1 204 that kin dom, But, notwithſtanding this g (great 
oblifat 
All evident. The KK ill and in 1genoity of Evrore in ge. 
neral ſurpaſſes perhaps that of Cum, With regard to ma- 
nual arts and manufaQures; yet are we bever able to trade 
thither without great Aiſadvantage.” "And were It not for 
the continual recruits, which we receive rom Auxgica, 
money would ſoon fink in Evxopr, and riſe ? in Cab, 
"i xill it came nearly to a level i in boch places. Nor can 

: any reaſonable man doubt, but that induſtrious nation, 
were they as near us as Porann of Barbary, would 
drain us of the overplys of our ſpecie, and draw to them. 
Telves a larger ſhare of the Wesr Invia treaſubes. We 

need not have recourſe to a "phyſical artraQtion, 1 in order 
| to explain the neceſſity of this operation. There i is a 
moral attraQion, ariſing from the intereſts apd paſſions 
or men, which is full as potent and infallible. tj 
How is the balance kept i in the "provinces of e every 
kingdom. among themſelves, but by the force of this 
L prinei iple, which makes i it delle for money to Joſe its 
level, and either to riſe or fink beyond the proportion of 
the labour and commodities which are in each province? 


Did not long experience make people eaſy on this head, 


What a fund of gloomy reflections might calculations af- 
ford to a melancholy Tokks HEMA, while he compu- 
red and magnified the ſums drawn to Lowpon by taxes, 


| abſentees, commodities, and found on compatiſon the 


oppoſite articles ſo much inferior? And no doubt, had 


the Heptarchy ſubſiſted in EnGLAND,. the legiſlature of 


each ſtate had been continually alarmed by the fear 


of a wrong balance ; and as it is probable that the 


mutual hatred of theſe ſtates would have been extreme- 
Ly violent on account of GE, Cloſe neighboUirhood, 
| . they 


ciany dhe latter,” N e greater plenty Ka they are | 


jon, the force of the cauſes above mentioned j NH 
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van would have loaded and. oppreſſed all 4 
a jealous and. ſuperfluous caution. /, Since the union has 
removed the barriers between, SCOTLAND and ENGLAND, 
which of theſe nations gains from the other by this free 
commerce? Or if the former kingdom has received any 
increaſe of riches, can it reaſonably be accounted for by 
any thing but the increaſe of its art and induſtry?. It 
was a common apprehenſion, in Exoranp, before the 
union, as we learn from L'ABBE DU. Bos +, that SeoT- 
LAND would ſoon drain them of their treaſure, were an 
open trade allowed; and on the other fide the TwzeD a 
contrary. apprehenſion prevailed : With what Juities. in 
both, time has ſhown. HER | 
What happens in ſmall. portions a Sake, with 
take place f in greater. The provinces of the Roman 
empire, no doubt, kept their balance with each other, 


and with ITALY, independent of the legiſlature; as much 
as the ſeveral counties of GREAT BRITAIN, or the ſeve- 


ral pariſhes of each county. And any man who travels 
over Eunorx at this day, may ſee, by the prices of com- 
modities, that money, in ſpite of the abſurd jealouſy of 
princes. and ſtates, has brought itſelf nearly to a. level; 

and that the difference between one Kingdom and another 
is not greater in this reſpe&, than it is often between 
different provinces of the ſame kingdom. Men natural- 
ly flock to capital cities, ſca-ports, and navigable rivers: 
There we find more men, more induſtry, more commo- 
dities, and conſequently more money but ſtill the lat- 


ter difference holds proportion x with the former, Joy the 
5 is bene 1 
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-jealouſy and our hared'of Falk en 
e emer keatiwelt, ar alt, mf be ae. 
knowledged reaſonable and well- grounded, * "Theſe paſ- 
& i ors have occaliot ed innumerüble barrlers and obltruc- 
. tions upon commerce, Where we are accuſed of. being 
| commonly the agsreſfors. But hat have we gained by 
the bargain? We loft the Fatxci matker | for our wool- 
len manufaQures, and transferred the commerce of wine 
to Sram and PORTUGAL Where we buy worſe liqhor at 
a higher price. There are few Envuiztlen who would 
not think their country abſolutely” ruined, were FRExCH 
wines fold in Exer Au ſo cheap and in Tack "abundance 
as to ſupplant, in ſome meaſure, all als and home-brew. 
ed liquors: But would we lay afide. prejudice, it would 
not be difficult to prove, that nothing could be 1 more in- 
nocent,' perhaps advantageous. Each ne acre of vine- 
yard planted in France, in order to ſupply ENGLAND 
with wine, would make it requiſite for the FaExCH to 
take the produce of 'an Excrren acre, ſown i in wheat or 
barley, in order to ſubfiſt themſelves; and i it is evident, 
that we ſhould ly. | erage of the bettet com- 
modity. 
There n edicts of the Taten king, chi 
ing the planting of ' new vineyards, and ordering | all 
things” ROE: are OY Planted | to be FO; up: So 
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Mareſchal VAUDAN complains often, and with 8 
of the abſurd duties which load the entry of thoſe wines 8 
of LANGUEDOC, GVUIENNE, and other ſouthern provin- 
ces, that are imported into BRITANNT and NontmAvDr. 
He entertained no doubt but theſe latter provinces 
could preſerve their balance; notwithſtanding the open 
ecommerce which he recommends. And it is evident, 
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| ties of | 1 Per A 
men indeed one forpedicine! by which N 
N ther by which we may raiſe money be- 
1 natural level in any ki ngdorn'; but theſe caſe 
when examined, will be found to reſolve into'our gere. 
ral theory, and to bring additional authority 
* ſcarcely know any method of ſinking money 
its level, but thoſe inſtitutions of banks, funds, and pa- 
per-eredit, which are ſo much practiſed in this ki ing 
Thefe render paper equivalent to money, 
throughout the whole ate, make — als — ot 
gold and-filver;” raiſe proportionably the price of labour 
and commodities,” and by that means either baniſh a great 
part o choſe precious metals, or prevent their farther 
inereaſe. What can be more ſhort-fightted: than dur 
reaſonings on this head? We fancy, becauſe an indivi- 
dual would be much richer, were his ſtock of money 
doubled, chat the ſame good effect would follow were 
the money of every one increaſed; not confidering, that 
this would raife as much the price of every commodity; 
and reduce every man in time to the ſame condition as 
before. It is only in our public negociations and trauſ- 
actions with foreigners, that a greater ſtock of money 
is advantageous; and as our paper is there abſolutely in- 
lignificant, we feel, by its means, all the ill effects arifing 
from a great abundance. of 'wotiey, Fey ppc _ 
of the e -ant tage,” ec. hens Jo. 
| 0 i ed. G Liv e oe e pri i. 
Ry 6 We Steps in ECay II. a money, aa e 
encouragement to induſtry, d during the i inter val between: the increaſe 
of money and riſe of the Prices. A good effect of this x nature may 
follow too from paper-credit ; but it is dangerous to precipitate mat- 


ters, at the riſk of lofing alt by the failing of that credit, as maſt 
A violent ſhock in public affairs. 


—— 


Suppoſe 


| cirgulate; in the * an to. we are not to 
imagine, that all our enormous, funds are employed. in 
what ſhape), and ſuppoſe the real ealb of the kingdom to 
be 18 millions: Here is a ſtate which is found by expe · 


krience to be able to hold a ſtock. of 30 millions. I. fay, 


if it be able to hold it, it muſt of neceſſity ha ve acquired 
it in gold and filver, had we not obſtructed the entrance 
of theſe metals hy this new invention of paper. ¶bence 
would it have acquired that ſum ! From all the k ingdoms 
of the world. But why? Becauſe, if you remove theſe 
12 millions, money in this ſtate is below its level, com- 
pared with our neighbours; and we muſt immediately 
* from all of them, till we be full and ſaturate, ſo 
to ſpeak, and can hold no more. By our preſent politics 
we are as careful to ſtuff the nation with this fine com- 
| modity of bank-bills and chequer- notes, as. if we were 
afraid of being overburthened with. the precious. metals, 
It is not to be doubted, but the great plenty of bullion 
in FRANCE is, in a great meaſure, owing, to the want of 
paper- credit. The FRENCH have no banks; Merchants 
bills do not there circulate as with us: Uſury, or lend- 
ing on ĩutereſt, is not directly permitted; ſo that many 
have large ſums, in their coffers: Great quantities of 
plate are uſed in private houſes; and all the churches are 
full of it. By this means, proviſions and. labour till 
remain cheaper among them, than in nations that are 
not half ſo rich in gold and ſilver. The advantages of 
this fituation, in point of trade, as well as in great. pub- 
lic emergencies, are too evident to be diſputed. _ 
The ſame faſhion # few years ago pre vailed in 'Gxx64, 
which ſtill has place in Exer Auvn and HOLLAND, of 
„ uſing ſervices of Cutua- ware inſtead of plate; 3 but the 
ar, e by Lain EW Wp prof 


. — And 1 
poſe, in theit lute/ dftreſſes, ar fol thi renne 
this ordinanee. Our tax on plate 1s; perhaps, in this 
view, — impolitic. Ne ter 4 l 4 r 5 

introc — into our colo 


Before the 
nies, they had gold and ſilver fofficient for their eireu · 
lations: \Sindeithe luryddufiion: of that commodity, * 
of paper, ean ĩt be doubted but money will return, while 
theſe colonies poſſeſs manufactures and commodities, the 
only —_ nn in + ng . * aur G57. 
What pity: — did . Ni gonna 
when he wanted to baniſh gold and eee 
t would have ſerved his purpoſe better than the lumps 
prevented more effectually all commerce with Arangers, 
as being of ſo much leſs real and intrinſio value. 
It muſt; however, be confeſſed, that, as all-heſe-queſk 
tions of trade and money are extremely complicated; 
theze are certain lights; in which this ſubject may: he | 
placed, fo as to repreſent the advantages of r-credit 
and banks to be ſuperior to their diſadvantages; | That 
they baniſh ſpecie and bullion from a ſtate is undoubted- 
ly true; and whoever looks no farther than this eircum- 
tance does well to condemn them; but ſpecie and bul- 
lion are not of ſo great conſequence as not to admit of a 
compenſation, and even an overbalance from the in 
of induſtry and of credit, which may be promoted by the 
right uſe of paper- money. It is well known of what ad- 
vantage it is to a . able meme 0 ets 
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is favorable to i —— of 
flats. But private bankers are enabled to give ſuch 
oredit by the eredit they receive from the depoſiting of 
money in their ſhops; and the ban of ExG6LanD'in the 
fame manner, from the liberty it has to iſſue its notes in 
all payments. There was an in vention of this kind; which 
bunt and which, as it is one of the moſt ingenious 
r een eee eee 


| ey of a thouſand pounds. or any part 
of itz he has the HMberty of drawing out | whenever be 
| _ pleaſes; and he pays only the ordinary intereſt for it, | 
= white it is in his hands. He may, hem be pleaſes, re- 
* | pay any ſum ſo ſmall as twenty pounds, and the intereſt 
1 | 
i 


| advantages, reſultint from this coritrivance, are manifold. 
A man may find ſurety; nearly to the amount of his 
1 | ſubſtance, and his bank. oredit is equivalent to ready 
| 1 money, mne —— manner coin his 


| | — — —— If a man 
1 borrow a thouſand pounds from a private hand, beſides 
that it is not always to be found when required, he pays 
1 | _ Intereſt for it, whether he be uſing it or not: His bank- 
| eredit coſts him nothing except during the very moment al 
in which it is of ſerviee to him: And this:circumſtance ex] 
is of equal advantage as if he had borrowed: money at ſo, 
much lower n. 3 nn from this tai 
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* acquire a great \facilivptinn ſupporting * 


xther's efedit} which/is 2 coufide rnble freusity aglinſt 


bankrupteies- A man, when his own bank - bredit is 
exhauſted; goes to any of his-neighbours who is not in 
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ion; and he gets the money, Which 
replaces at his convenien e. 


u Enmnavies,/ [everal companies ef merchante a8 
GLa360W: carried the matter. farther. They aſſociated 
themſelves. into different banks; and iſſued notes ſo low 


is ten ſhillings, which they uſed in all payments for goods; 


maoufaQuures; tradeſmen's labour of all Kinds j and theſe 


notes, from the eſtabliſhed credit of the companies; paſſed 


13 money in all payments throughout the country. By 
this means, a ſtock of ſive thouſand pounds was able to 


perform che ſame operations as if it were fix or ſeven 


and merchuants wers thereby enabled to trade to a greater 
extent, and to require lefs profit in all their tranſuctions. 
zut whatever other advantages reſult from theſe in ven- 


tions, it muſt ſtill be allowed that, beſides giving too 


great facility to credit, which is dangerous, they baniſh 
the preelous metals; and nothing ean be a more evident 
proof of it, than compariſon of the paſt and preſent con- 
dition of SCOTLAND ia that particular.” It was found, 
upon the recoinage made aſter the union, that there was 
dear a million of pocie ĩn that country: But not withſtand- 
ing the great inoreaſe of riches, commierce, and inanufac- 
tures of all kinds, it is thought, that; even where there 
is no extraordinary drain made hy ExGLanD, the cur. 
rent ſpecis will not now: amount to 0 n of that ſum. 


But as our projects of 


the only 


expedient, by which we can fink money beloss its levels 


lo, in my opinion; the only expedient, by 
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raiſe money above it, is a practioe which we hout#'all 
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namely the gathering of 
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pedal, an cas of cacng man was 
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into a public treaſure, lo 


f them up, and 


5 abſolutely preventing their circulation. The fluid, not 
_ communicating with the neighbouring element, may, by 
ſuch an artifice, be raiſed to what height we pleaſe. To 
prove this, we need only return to our firſt ſuppoſition, 
of annihilating the half or any part of our eaſh; where we 
found, that the immediate conſequenee of ſuch an event 


would be the attraction of an equal ſum from all the 


neighbouring kingdoms. Nor does there ſeem to be any 
neceſſary bounds, ſet, by the nature of . to this 
practice of hoarding. .. A ſmall city, like 7 

tinuing this policy for ages, might engroſs nine · tenti 
of the money in Euxorg. There ſeems, indeed, in the 
nathre of man, an invincible! obſtacle to that immenſe 
_ growth of riches. A weak ſtate, with an enormous trea · 


Ture, will ſoon become a prey to ſome of its poorer, but 


more powerful neighbours. - A great ſtate would diſſipate 
its wealth in dangerous and ill-concerted projects; and 
probably deſtroy, with ĩt, what is much more v 
: induſtry, morals, and numbers of its people. The fluid, 
in this caſe, raiſed to too great a height, burſts and de- 
ſtroys the veſſel that contains it; and mixing itfelf with 
the ſurrounding element, ſoon falls to its proper level. 


the 


So little are we commonly acquainted with this prin- 


dple, that, though all hiſtorians agree in relating uni- 


formly ſo recent an event, as the immenſe treafure 


amaſſed by Hazy VII. (which they make amount to 
| 2,700,000 pounds) we rather reject their concurring 


tell imony, than admit of a fact, which agrees ſo ill with 


our inveterate prejudices. It is indeed probable, that this 
um might be three-fourths of all the money in Exc- 


LAND. But where is the difficulty in eonceiving, that ſuch 


2 ſum might be amaſſed in twenty years, by a eunning, 


ous, frugal, and almoſt abſolute monarch? Nor is it 


ever 


— 


o Baran of abr. 5 3 3 


yer ſenſibly felt by the people, or r ever did them any 
prejudice. The finking of the prices of 'all-commodities 
immediately replace it, by giving EncLAanD the 
i in its panes FI the ren kings. 
Been ern not an bee e 5 of 
ATHENS wich its allies, who, · in about fifty years, be- 
tween the MEDIAN and PELOPONNESIAN wars, amaſſed 
a ſum not much inferior to that of HAA⁰ VII.? For 
all the Guxxx hiſtoriansꝰ and orators f agree, that the 
| ATHENIANS: collected in the citadel more than 10, | 
talents, which they afterwards diff pated to their own 
ruin, in 'raſh/ and imprudent enterprizes. But when 
this money was ſet a running, and began to communicate 
with the ſurrounding fluid; what was the conſequence? 
Did it remain in the ſtate? No. For we find, by the 
memorable cenſus mentioned by DEMOSTHENEsS f and . 
Irgiusg, that, in about fifty years afterwards, the whole 
value of the republic, comprehending lauds, hooſes, 
comming, ſie? ou ENT, was les than 60 
talents, * 

What an a kigh-ſpiivd Ti was * to. 
collect and keep in their | treaſury, with a view to con- 
queſts, a ſum, which it was every day in the power of 
the citizens, by a ſingle vote, to diſtribute among them- 
ſelves, and which would have gone near to triple the 
riches of every-individual ! For we muſt obſerve, that 
the numbers and private riches of the ATHENIANS: are 
ſaid, by ancient writers, to have been no JO at the 1 8 
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beginning a the PELOFONNESIAN: var, than xa the be | 


 ginnlog of the Maekneniav. e af 6 Yu 
37 Money was little more plentiful in Ges . 
the age of Pi and Praszus, than in 


| 2 that of Harry VII.; Yet theſe two monarchs 


in thirty years*: collecbed from the ſmall kingdom of 
Macrnon, 2 larger treaſure than that of the Exc: 
_ motarch. Paviys \Annavs'brought ta Rox about 
1;700,900' pounds Sterlingh.' PLavy ſays, 2,400;000t. 
Aud that was but a part of the Maennomam treaſure, 
The reſt was WO by wg: TOR. = Sigh of 
Pangzonh. oe. 5 
We may ho: From: Snake her — 5 een ol 


Braut bad 30h pounds lent: at intereſt) and had 


above fix times às much in their treaſury: Here then 
is a (urn hoarded of 1,800,050 pounds Sterling, wc" is 
at leaſt quadruple what ſhould naturally circulate in ſuch 

a petty ſtate ; and vet n one, who tee in the: Pars 


DE? Vaux, or any part ot that canto, obſeryes any want | 


| of money more than could be ſuppoſed in a cbuntry of 
that extent, ſoil, and ſituation. On the contrary, there 
are ſcarce any inland provinces in the continent of 
France or GERMANY, where the inhabitants are at this 


| timeſo opulent, though that canton has vaſtly increaſed | 


its tregſure ſince 1714, the time when Sa wrote 
| his judicious aocount of SWITZERLAND ||. 
The acebunt given by Arran N of the treaſure of the 


bonne, is fo een that one 89 241 admit of 


2 


Cy Trri Neil üb. xly. cap. 40 > Vas Parzzc. lib. L cap. 9. 

1 Lib. xxxxiii. cap. 3. f * Tarr Lien, ibi. 8 

The poverty which — of is only to be ſeen in the 
moſt mountainous cantbns, where there is ng e adity;to bring 
money. And even there the people are not poorer t than i in the dioceſe 
m S4LTSBUKGH on the e one oben, or EEOC on n the other, | 
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the other ſucceſſors of ALEXANDER: wete alſo frugal, and 
had many of them treaſures not much inferior. For 
this ſaying humour of the neighbouring princes muſt 
neceſſarily have checked the frugality of the Eorrrian 
monarchs, according to the foregoing theory. The ſum 
he mentions is 740, oo0 talents, or 191,166,666 pounds | 
13 ſhillings and 4 pence, according to Dr Arpurunot's 
computation, And yet APPAN ſays, that he extraQted 
his account Inte ang be was himſelf 
a native of ALEXANDRIA. | OP 4145-4 fs 40 31 1 
From theſe principles wh nw hve, wha wins 
ve ought to form of thoſe numbetleſa bars, obſiruQians; 
and impoſis, which all nations af Eusorn, and none 
more than ENGLAND; have put npon trade; from an 
exorbitant defire of amaſſing money, which never will 
heap; up beyond its level, while it circulates; or from an 
ill-graunded/ apprebenſion. of laſing their ſpecie, which 
never will ſink below it. Could any thing ſcatter-gur 
riches, it would be ſuch impelitio contrivances-. Bat 
this general ill effect, however, reſults from them, that 
they deprive neighbouring. nations of chat fzee.commu- = 
nication. and exchange which the, Author of the world 
has intended, by giviag.hom fal- geniuſes, 
ſo different from each other.. 11 pig 1208 * 
Our modern politics embrace the only, bed al de 
niſhing money, the uſing of paper-eredits they rest 
the only method of amaſſing it, the practiee of hoaxdipga 
and they adapt a hundred contrivances, which, ſerve tone 
purpoſe but to check induſtry, and rob.ourſelves.and our 
neighbours of the common, benefigs of fart and natune, 
All taxes, however, upon foreign commodities, arg u 
to by la Projuciganl or. uſeleſs, but cheſe on 
! woliot yi 1u}80 91: * ane ed dent nh | 
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which are founded on che jealbuſy bove- mentioned. A 
tax on German linen encourages home -manulaRteres, 


and thereby multiplies our people and i duſtry. 
on brandy increaſes the ſale'of rum, and fopports. our 
ſouthern colonies, '| And as it is neceflary, that impoſts 
ſhould be levied for the ſypport of government, it may 
de thought more convenient to lay them on foreign com- 
modities, which can eaſily be intercepted at the port, and 
ſubjected to the impoſt. We ought, however, always 
to remember the maxim of Dr. Swrer, That, in the 
arithmetic of the cuſtoms, two and two make not four, 


8 but often make only one. It can - ſcarcely be doubted, 


but if the duties on wine were lowered to à third, they 

would yield much more to the government than at pre. 

ſent: Qur people might thereby afford: to drink com. 

aul a better and more wholeſome liquor; and no pre- 

| would enſue to the balance of trade, of which we 
| ate ſo jealous: The manufacture of ale beyond che agri- 

culture is byt inconſiderable, and gives employment to 

few hands. The en cad of * 9 77 mu ond: not 
en inferior. 

But are there not 8 3 you el 0 of 
| 40855 and kingdoms, which were formerly rich and opu- 
lent, and are now poor and beggarly? Has not the mo- 
ney left them, with which they formerly abounded? 1 

_ anſwer, If they loſe their trade, induſtry; and people, 
they cannot expect to Keep their gold and ſilver: For 

theſe precious metals will hold proportion to the former 

advantages. When Lis non and | AMSTERDAM got the 

EAsT-Ixnra trade from VENICE and GENOA, they alſo 


gor'the profits and money which aroſe om it. Where | 


the ſeat of g ed, where expenſive 
armies are maintained at a diſtance, where great funds 


e by foreigners 3 eee — from 
theſe 


» = 1 


ing 
wit 
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theſe cauſes a diminution of. the ſpecie. But theſe, we 

may obſerve, are violent and forcible methods of carry- 
ing away money, and are in time commonly attended 
with the tranſport of people and induſtry. But where 
theſe remain, and the drain is not continued, the money 
always finds its way back again, by a hundred canals, of 
which we have no notion or ſuſpicion. What immenſe 
treaſures have been ſpent, by ſo many nations, in FLan- 
DERS, fince the revolution, in the courſe of three long 


wars? More money perhaps than the half of what is at 


preſent in Eunorg. But what has now become of it? 


Js it in the narrow compaſs of the AuSTRIAN provinces? | 


countries whence it came, and has followed that art and 


induſtry, by which at firſt it was acquired. For above 
athouſand years, the money of Eunorr has been flowing 
to Ron, by an open and ſenſible current; but it has 
been emptied by many ſecret and inſenſible canals: And 
the want of induſtry and commerce renders at preſent 


the papal dominions the pooreſt territory in all Iral r. 
In ſhort, a government has great reaſon to preſerve 


vith care its people and its manufaRtures. Its money, 
it may ſafely truſt to the courſe of human affairs, without 


fear or jealouſy. Or if it ever give attention to this lat- 


ter — it n 2 to be o far as it . | 
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Hv cx ORIEL to remove one * of m. 


founded jealouſy, which is ſo prevalent among 


commercial nations, it may not be amiſs to mention 
another,” which ſeems equally groundleſs. Nothing is 
more uſual, among ſtates which have made ſome advances 
in commerce, than to look on the progreſs: of their 
neighbours with a ſuſpicious eye, to conſider all trading 
ſtates as their rivals, and to ſuppoſe that it is impoſlible 
for any of them to flouriſh, but at their expence. Iu op- 
poſition to this narrow and malignant opinion, I will 
venture to aſſert, that the increaſe of riches: and com- 
merce in any-one nation, inſtead of hurting, commonly 


promotes the riches and commerce. of all its neighbours; 


and that a ſtate can ſcarcely carry its trade and induſtry 
very far, where all the a e . Fr as en 10 
| ignorance, ſloth, and barbariſm. 

It is obvious, that the Sis induſtry * a 600 
cannot be hurt by the greateſt proſperity of their neigh- 


| bours ; and as this branch of commerce is undoubtedly 


the moſt important in any extenſive kingdom, we are ſq 
far removed from all reaſon of jealuuſy. But 1 go far- 
ther, and obſe 
Prefer We among nations, it is impoſfible but the do» 

mw 


ve, that where an open communication is 
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meſtic induſtry of every one muſt receive an increaſe 


 from'the improvements of the others. Compare 
 fituation of GREAT Bxrraix at preſent, with what it 


was two centuries ago, All the arts, both of agriculture | 


and manufactures, were then extremely rude and im- 
perfect. Every improvement, which we have fince 


made, has ariſen from our imitation of foreigners; and 
we ought ſo far to eſteem it happy, that they had pre- 
viouſly made advances in arts and i ingenuity. But this 
intercourſe is ſtill upheld to our great advantage: Not- : 
withſtanding the advanced ſtate of our manufactures, we 
daily adopt, in every art, the inventions and improve- 


ments of our neighbours. The commodity is firſt i im- 


ported from abroad, to our great diſcontent, while we 


| imagine that it drains us of our money: Afterwards, the 


art itſelf is gradually imported, to our viſible advantage: 
Vet we continue ſtill to  repine, that our neighbours 


ſhould poſſeſs any art, induſtry, and invention; forget- 
ting that, had they not firſt inſtructed us, we ſhould 
have been at preſent barbarians ; and did they nat Kill 
continue their inſtructions, the arts muſt fall into a ſtat 


of languor, and loſe that emulation and — which 
contribute ſo much to their advancement. 

© The increaſe of domeſtic induſtry lays anion 
of of foreign commerce. Where a great number of com- 


modities are raiſed and perfected for the home - market, 


there will always be found ſome which can be exported 


with advantage. But if our neighbours have no art or 


cultivation, they cannot take them; becauſe they will 
have nothing to give in exchange. In this reſpect, ſtates 
are in the ſame condition as individuals. A ſingle man 

can ſcarcely be induſtrious, where all his fellow-citizens 
are idle. The riches of the ſeveral members of a com- 


en contribute to increaſe my * whatever pro- 


1 


e They co ume the pro my 
induſtry, ant aſd th produce of teins in return. 


neighbours will: ee ene in every ar 
and manufacture, as to have no demand from them. 
N by FORD — of eee NY no 
conch 28 £m as they. Dia 
trious and eivilized. Nay, the more the arts increaſe 
in any ſtate, the more will be its demands from its in- 
duſtrious neighbours. - The inhabitants, having become 
opulent and ſkilful, defire to have every commodity in 
the utmoſt perfection; and as 0 have go com- 
tions dn 3 Pd n of the 
nations, from whom they import, receives encourage- 
ment: Their own is alſo increaſed, by the tale _ _ 
commodities which they give in exchange. + | 
But what if a nation has any ſtaple. 3 duch vey 
waks woollen manufacture is in EncLAanD? Muſt not 
the interfering of our neighbours in that manufacture 
be a loſs to us? I anſwer, that, when any commodity is 
denominated the ſtaple of a kingdom, it is ſuppoſed that 
for raiſing the commodity; and if, notwithſtanding theſe 
advantages, they loſe ſuch a manufacture, they ought to 
blame their own idleneſs, or bad government, not the in- 
duſtry of their neighbours. It ought alſo to be conſi- 
dered, that, by the increaſe of induſtry among the neigh- 
bouring nations, the conſumption of every particular 
ſpecies of commodity is alſo increaſed; and though foreign 
manufactures interfere with them in the market, the de- 
mand for their product may ſtill continue, or even in- 
creaſe, And ſhould it diminiſh, ought the conſequence 
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to be eſteemed ſo fatal? If the ſpirit of iaduſtry be pre- 
ſerved, it may eaſily be diverted from one branch to an- 
other; and the manufacturers of wool, for inſtance, be 
employed in linen, filk, iron, or any other commodities, 
for which.there appearsto:be a demand. We:-need not 

_ apprehend, that all the objects of induſtry; will be ex. 
 hauſted, or that our manufacturers, while they remain 
on an equal footing with thoſe of our neighbours, will 
be in danger of wanting employment. The ee 
among rival nations ſerves: rather to keep induſtry alive 

in all of them: And any people is happier who poſſeſs a 
variety of manufactures, than if they enjoyed one ſingle 

6 great manufacture, in which they are all employed. 
| Their ſituation is leſs precarious; and they will feel leſs 
76, ſenſibly thoſe. revolutions and uncertainties, to which 

every e branch of commerce dea woes be en. 
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of The only kak ann hd chad . 

; 4 . improvements and induſtry of their neighbours, is ſuch 

| | one as the Durch, who, enjoying no extent of land, 
1 1 nor poſſeſſing any number of native commodities, flouriſh 
* only by their being the brokers; and factors, and catriers 


” a 
3 


of others. Such a people may naturally apprehend, that, 

as ſoon as the neighbouring ſtates come to know and 

purſue their intereſt, they will take into their own 

hands the management of their affairs, and deprive their 

/ brokers of that profit, which they formerly reaped from 
it. But though . this conſequence may naturally be 

dreaded, it is very long before it takes place; and by art 

and induſtry it may be warded off for many generations, 

if not wholly eluded. The advantage of ſuperior ſtocks 

and correſpondence i is ſo great, that it is not eaſily over- 

come; and as all the tranſactions increaſe by the inereaſe | 

of induſtry i in the neighbouring Kates, even a people 

| whoſe 
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Or int JEaLovsY or TranE. 900% 
whoſe commerce ſtands on this precarious baſis, may at 
firſt reap a conſiderable proſit from the flouriſhing condi- 

tion of their neighbours. The Duron, having mort-⸗ 
gaged all their revenues, make not ſuch a figure in poli- 
tical tranſactions as formerly; but their commerce is 
ſurely equal to what it was in the middle of the laſt cen - 
try, when . were reckoned: Sw me gh i n 
of EUno hr. 41433 
Were our narrow oh JP? ales to meet with 
ſucceſs, we ſhould reduce all our neighbouring nations 
to the ſame ſtate of floth and ignorance that prevails in 
Morocco and the coaſt of BARBAXT. But what would 
be the conſequence? They could ſend us no commodi-. 
ties: They could take none from us: Our domeſtic com- 
merce itfelf would languiſh for want of emulation, ex- 
ample, and inſtruction: And we ourſelves ſhould ſoon 
fall into the ſame abje& condition, to which we had re- 
duced them. I ſhall therefore venture to acknowledge, 
that, not only as à man, but as a Burris ſubject, I pray 
for the flouriſhing commerce of GERMAUr, Searn, ö 
LY, and even FRANCE itſelf. I am at leaſt certain, that 
GREAT BRITAIN, and all thoſe nations, would flouriſh 
more, did their ſoyereigns and miniſters adopt ſuch en- 
larged and benevolent ſentiments towards each other. 
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[Ei >. queſtion, rr pn ids 3 the balance of 
power be owing ent to modern poliey, or whe» 
then the phraſe only has been invented in theſe later 


b Ae + 


ages? It is. certain that Xexornon. ein his inſtitution 


t * 


powers to have, ariſen from g jealouſy; of the inet 
foroe of the Mors and Prxstaus; and though that ele- 
gant compoſition ſhould be ſuppoſed altogether a romance, 
this ſentiment, aſcribed. by the author to) the. eaſtern 


prinees, is ar leaſt, a. of the, | 


of Cxxus, repreſents the , combinat] | of the, Azraric 


In all the, politics. of Gupxcp, the. anxiety, wich re- 
ard to the balance of power, is. apparent, and is 5 
preſsly pointed out to us, even by the ancient hif 
Taucrpinpes+ repreſents the league, which was for 
againſt; ATHENS,: and which, produced. the Pxt.020NNE= 
sax war, as entirely owing to this principle. Aud after 
the decline of ATHENS, when the TurBans and LAex- 
DEMONTANS, dif] ted for ſovereignty, we find, that the 
ATHENIANS (as well as many other republics) always 
threw, themſelves into the lighter ſcale, and endeavoured 
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ran. till che great 6 22 by Corey 
to he ee * ade ith as they es but 
in reality from their jealouſy of the conquerors e. | 
Whoever will read DznbsrHtxeds ofation for 
M EGALOFOLITANS, may fee the utmoſt refinements 
on this principle, that ever entered ints 5 the head of a 


VExETIANTor Enpizen fpgculatiſt, And upondhe firſt 


riſe of the Macepownian power, this orator immediately 


diſcovered the danger, ſounded the alarm throughout a | 


Orot, and at laſt aſfenibled kat confedetacy under 


me Solfhors r Mu, which toughr the * | 


Ude bande öf Sund ci IIa Wg s 
OFT true; dne Gxketid wars ute regatded by bi 
HL wers 16f Gable Pati kal Un politics 3 and 
Gf Tate fem: rc have bad more id e we Honour of 
leading the: refl] than any well-gIðjEĩu⁵d hbpes of auth 
rity GH domimonl If wie donfider; Indeed abe ſmall 
viulber of inhabituttts in hn yl ohe hepublieg ebpared to 
ite Wfiele / tte great difficatty of tornfing ſiege in thoſe 
times, and the extraordinary bravery and Aifcipline of 
every freemün among that noble pebple; e Hull con- 
chide, thut the balahte bf powes was; Gr itfelf, fufficient- 
SS GTE: At He Be nôt de he ech guard- 
ed Wich that chiltion weh“ indy be rehüifite in other 


abel, Rat whether Wuſeride'the iftingef Ses za z = A 


| Gkfcikf republics to müde vf 
thefts wet Alike, Ack every p 


fate td meet with « Cöhfederaby agaiult it, aud chat alten 
ebinpeſed or les körhier kelena⸗ and altes 

erne Nite principle, eil at ene of pridtite | wich 
Pfegacet the Gruen penny ag Petals of Sr 
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3 ws with ere 
diſcovered itſelf᷑ in foreign politics; and ſoou raiſed ene · 
mies to the Teading ſtate, however moderate in the 'exers” 
ciſe'of irs authbrity. Wo e od mor Ruh 5d 

The Prkerkw Wenafeik ws! Felly, in his force, 


petty prines ebmpated tothe Gn TUIA fe publics; a 


therefof&IVeHiovel him, from views of ſafety more than 


ulation, 66 ibtereſt cher it their quartels; and 
— weakes fide in ede ry Sonteſt. This ws 


and it prolonged; near à century; ile datelof the PSI 
empire; tin the negle@ of it for 4 mõmbnt, after the 
firſt 'appeatatice of th&#fpiring qebturnePt brought | 
that lofty and raf ediftee to"the%tound, with's rept" 
dity of wütet there are fe inſtantes in” the hiſtbry ef 
mantel . 10 oi %% <2 bella woe 3620 go nn W 
The fueceſſbrs) of KE TAK DEK höwed great j 
of — — — on true po 
lities ad Prudenec, tad Which — for 6 
reral ages the partition made after tie death of that a- 
mous esniſuerörloarhe fortune rd zmbitien of Au. 
oo thiteatthdd them ane w With a univerfal wos 
narchyqg bet Theft Gotbination, and their vidtbory at 
Irvs favell Chern. And ift kebhefszne Went, we fihd,” 
that, as the Eaſter princes conſidered the'Grrrs and 
Mxczpowtais'ss the'dbly real tmilitaty force with whom 
they had ahry iter ——ů—ů— 
eye over that part of the world. The'Protzentes, in 
particular, ſupported firſt Axa rus and the ACHAFANS, 
and, then CLEOMENES 7 of. Ae \from. no. * 
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wers entirely ignor u 
be drawn from the Ronan hiſtory | more than the Gzz- 
GAR and as the tranſactions of the former are general- 


: met with. any ſuch general,combination or oon 
againſt them, as might, 


| into Gazscr, to. 3 . in ſubdu 
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monarchs, Fer this is the acc unt Which 1 
gives of the Eorrman politics *..:, |... - 


«Pon ©: &1 tvs Qu 4.4 
-.-Tbe- reaſon,, why it is ſoppaſed, chat the/.ancieats 
t of the balance of Dower, ſeems to 


famila to us, we have thence formed all out 

ns. 16 mut be owned, that che Romans never 
LLederacy 
aturally have been expected 
from their rapid conqueſts and declared. ambition; but 
| owed. peaceably to . ſubdue their neighbours, 
r another, till they extended their dominion over 


| the. wc RE Wien world... Not to mention the fabulous 


hiſtory. of their ITALIc wars; there was, upon Hawn! 


| BAL's invaſion, of the Roman late, a remarkable eriſis, 


which ought to have called up the attention of all ciyi- 


 lized nations. It appeared afterwards (nor was it diff- 


cult to be obſeryed. at the time) + that this was. a con- 
teſt for univerſal empire ; yet no prince or ſtate ſeems 


to have been in the leaſt alarmed about the event or il. 


ſue of the quarrel, 


Pn of Maczvonx remained neu- 


tex, till he ſaw the viftories of HANNIBAL; and then moſt 
imprudently. format an alliance with the congueror, up- 
on terms ſtill more. imprudent· He ſtipulated, that he 


was to aſſiſt the CarHAm AW ſtate in their conqueſt 
of Irarr; after which they engaged to ſend A Forces 
COAT. 1 6% 401 Jo 178 ans v0 
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of Navyactun, in the 7 ot wang we Ongvce. See PoE. 
lib. v. cap . 104. 5 4 0 
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reatnefs + n bee ie es 
that thay were corgilng : wn chains, while they 
advanced the conqueſts of heir . A fimple treaty 
and agreement between MASSINTSSA and the CaRtra- 
cIntans; (6 much required by mutual intereſt, barred 
the Romans from all entrance into ae erer, 
ved en ebe 1 N 1 nnn nt hugs 

rſto — of power, is 
Hrero, king: of SYRACUSE. Though the ally of Roux, 
he ſent aſſiſtance to the CarTracivians, during, the 
war of the auxiliaries ; Eſteeming it requiſite,” ſays 
PoLeBrvs*,' * both in order to'retain his dominions in 
„ SictLY, and to preſerve the Roman friendſhip, that 
© CARTHAGE ſhould be ſafe ;" leſt by its fall the re- 
ws maining power ſhould. be able, without contraft or 


ti oppoſiti 00 execnts ovary RP ar _ d undertaking. 
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Aſter the: fall of the RoM,i Z empire, the form of go- 


ernment, eſtabliſhed, by the northern conquerors, inca- | 


pacitated them, is a great-meaſure,;for farther conqueſts, 
and long maintained each ſtate in its proper boundaries. 
But when vaffalage and the feudal militia were aboliſn. 


ed, mankind were ane w alarmed by the danger of uni- 


verſal monarchy, from. the uniog of ſo many kingdoms 
and principalities in che perſon of the empergr,CHABLES: 
But the power of the Houſe of Ausxkla, founded on 
extenſive. but divided dominions, and heir riches, deri- 
ved chiefly from mines of gold and ſilvet, were more 
likely, to; decay, of themſelves, from intergal. defects, 


| than to overthrow.all the. bulwarks/raiſed againſt them. 


In leſs than a century, the force of that violent and haugh- 


ty race was ſhattered, their opulence diſſi pated, their fplen- 


4 for ecli pſed. A new Pye: ſucceeded, more * 
to 
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cxcapt a harp of that ſpixit of bigotry and perſecntion, 
h wha eee TRI, 3 on 


— — Beds hen advantages.of riches 
2 . a na- 
their/goverpment; chat wwe may chope their. vigon 

will languiſh in ſo neeeſſary and ſo juſt a cauſe. Os the 


they: havapſiencs ede chan from, : 
+ dameadle dfiency. path: nen . Nas 1907 
wars with En Au have been Wee neee 


even, perhaps, from neceſſity; but have always been 


too far puſhetl from obſtinsey and paſſin. The ſame 
peace, which was-afterwards made at RTSwICk in 1697, 
was offered ſo early as the year ninety- two that con- 
cluded at UTREGHT in 1712 might have been: ſiniſhedi on 
as good conditions at GERTRUYTENBERG:- in che year; 
eight; and ve might have given at FRANKFORT, in 4748, 
the ſame terms, which we wers ard de ert of a. 


we ſee, chat above helf ei our wars: with; Hnaneg, and. 
e public debts, are; owing: mgre-t9: 0yC)0wn iar. 
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ſeſſed humour of the nation; made the iqueen-of Hoxcazr 

inflexible i in e Wh" — — 
the general eranzititliey energy al t ck. in 

In the third place, we are ſuch eee . 
when onee engaged, we loſe all concern'for ourſelves and 
dur poſterity, and conſider only how we may heſt annoy 
the enemy. To mortgage our revenues ar ſo deep a 
97 rate, in wars, where we were only acceſſaries, was ſure- 
ly the moſt fatal deluſion, that a-nation, which had- any 
pretenſion to politios and prudence, has ever yet been 
guilty” of. - That remedy of funding, if it be a remedy, 


and not rather a poiſon, ought, in all reaſon, to be re- 


ſerved to the laſt extremity; and no evil, but the great- 
eſt and moſt urgent, ſhould eee v.40 
fo dangerous an expedient. 

- Theſe exceſſes; to e n been carried, are 
prejudicial; and may, perhaps, in time, become till 
more ptejudicial another way, by begetting, as is uſual, 
the oppoſite extreme, ang rendering us totally careleſs 
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and ſupine with regard to the fate of EUnorz. The 


ATarnians, from the moſt buſtling, intriguing, warlike 
people of GENE, findin 
ſelves i into every quaxrel, abandoned all attention to fo- 


auß it and in mo c conteſt ever r took ew on TER: 
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7 their error in thruſting them-' 
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human nature; in their progreſs, in their continuance“, 


and even in their downfal, which never can be vety dif. 


which aggrandized the monarchy, ſoon leaves the court) 
the capital, and the centre of ſuch a government; while 

the wars are carried on at a great diſtance, and intereſt 
ſo ſmall a part of the ſtate. The ancient nobility, whoſe 
affections attach them to their ſovereign, live all at court; 
and never will accept of military employments, which 
would carry them to remote and barbarous frontiers, 
where they are diſtant both from their pleaſures and 
their fortune. The arms of the ſtate, mult, therefore, 
be entruſted to mercenary ſtrangers, without zeal, with 
out attachment, without honour; ready on every occa- 
ſion to turn them againſt the prince, and join each deſ- 
perate malcontent, who offers pay and plunder. This is 
the neceſſary progreſs of human affairs: Thus human 


nature checks itſelf in its airy elevation: Thus ambi- 


tion blindly labours for the deſtruction of the conqueror, 
of his family, and of every thing near and dear to him. 
The BourBoNs, truſting to the ſupport of their brave, 
faithful, and affectionate nobility, would puſh their ad- 
vantage, without reſerve or limitation. Theſe, while 
fired with glory and emulation, can bear the fatigues 
and dangers of war; but never would ſubmit to languiſn 
in the garriſons of HUNGARY or LITHUANIA, forgot at 
_—_ and en to the wa of e minion or 


* . of atrantage} ie cont only proceed. 
from this, that mankind were . | 
viized condition, W its * 1 75 
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_ filled with CRAVATES. 2 teen, and Cos 
4085 intermingled, perhaps, with.a few-ſoldiers of for. 
EL: dune from the better provinces: And the,melancboly 
| fate of the RoManemperars, fromthe ſame cauſe, i is re. 

newed over and over again, till the final olut 
5 1 che monarchy. i Runs Fania och ant Geil e 
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HERE is a prevailing mazim, among ſome. rea- 
1. \ſoners, that every new tax creates anew ability in 
the ic tg bear, it, and that each, jncreaſe of, public bur. 
dens iueradſes proportionably. the vr of, toy People. 
This maxim is of ſuch a nature as. is moſt likely to be 
abuſed z and is ſo much the more dangerous, as its, truth 


cannot be altogether denied: but it muſt be owned, yhen 


kept within.certain, bounds, to have ſome foundation in N 
reaſon and experience. 


N 


Aa. 


When a dux is laid upon;commedities, which are con- 
ſumed by the common people, the pecelſary, conſequence 
may ſeem to be, either that the poor muſt, retrench ſome- 
thing from their way, of living, or raiſe; their, wages, ſo 
as to make the burden of the tax fall entirely upon the 
rich. But there is a third conſequence, Which often 
follows upon taxes, namely, that the poor increaſe their 
induſtry, perform more work, and live as well as before, | 
without demanding 1 more for their labour. Where taxes 
are moderate, axe laid on gradually, and affect not the 
neceſſaries of. life,, this. conſequence naturally follows; 3 
and it is certain, that ſuch difficulties often ſerve to ex- 
cite the induſtry. of a people, and render them more opy- 
lent and laborious, than others, who enjoy the greateſt 
advantages. For u we ers obſerve, x as 4 þ moms gy) inſtance, 


a rey + "=" 


that the moſt inthe! nations have not always poſ. 
ſeſſed the greateſt extent” of fertile land; but, on the 


contrary, that they have laboured under many narural 


diſadvantages, ., Trax, Arnkus. CARTHAGE, RHoprs, 
Genoa, VENICE, HoLLavp, are Arong examples to 
this purpoſe. And in all hiſtory, we find only three 
inſtances of large and fertile countries, which have po. 
ſeſſed much trade; the NETHERLAUDs, ENGLAND, and 
France. The two former ſeem to have been allured 
” the e W ir martin  fitgation, mob the 


dr” to präch re what their own' ene kefofed as 
And as to FRANCE, trade has come late into that king - 
dom, and ſeems to have been the effect of reflection and 


obferyation in an ingenious andenterprizing' people, who 


remarked the riches acquired by ſuch of the neighbour: 


| jag nations as cultivated navigatic n and commerce. 

” The places mentioned by Cickno e, as poſſeſſed of 
the greateſt commerce in his time, are ALEXANDRIA, 
Corcnvs, Trxe; S, ANDROS; ; Crenxvs,/PanenrLia, 
Lycta, Riots, Catos, Brzaxrtou, LxsBOSs, Sur 
va, Mixx run, Cos. All theſe,” except” Arkran- 
DRIA, were either ſmall iſlands, or narrow territories. 
And that city oe ity Wade! Wy: to the happineſs of 
its ftuation. ns „ E e Hs - 

Since therefore ſome ere necefſities or diſadvan- 
tages may be thought favourable to induſtry, why may 
not artificial burdeis have the fame effect? Sir WII- 
LAM TMrIE f, we may obſerve, aſcribes the induſtry 
of the Durch entirely to neceffity; proceeding from 
their natural diſadvantages; and iluſtrates his doArine 
by a 8 n with ann, _ Wo E 


(433663 . rein 1 2 
10 Epiſt. ad Ars, lib. i ix. ep . 
+ Account of the NzTHRLANDS, chap. 5 


ſays 


3. 


 « attributed to the people. For men. aptyrally.- 


ſays he, «by the. As ee the foil, _ 
4 of people, all things lary to life axe ſo 


« may. gain enough to feed him the reſt of the week. 
« Which I take to be a very plain ground of the lazineſs 


« eaſe before labour, and will not take pains if they can 
« live idle; though; when, by: neceſſity, they; have been 
0 inured to it, they, cannot leare it, being grown a cuſ- 
tom neceſſa 
« rainments Nor perhaps is. the change; harder, from 
« conſtant. eaſe to labour, than from. conſtant labour to 
i eaſe.” After which the author proceeds' to canfirm 


bis doctrine, hy enumerating, as above, the places where | 
trade has moſt flouriſhed, in ancient and modern times; 


and which are comm only obſerved to be ſuch narrow con · 


fined territories, as beget a neceſſity for induſtry. 15 


The beſt. taxes are ſuch as are levied upon — 
tions, eſpecially thoſe of luxury;. becauſe ſuch taxes are 
leaſt felt by the people. They ſeem, in ſome meaſure, 
voluntary; fince a an MAY, chuſe how, far he will uſe 
the commodity. which is taxed: They, are paid gradually 
and inſenfibly: They naturally produce ſobriety and fru- 


gality, if judiciouſly impoſed; And being confounded 
with the natural price of the commodity, they are ſcarce- | 


ly perceived by the conſumers. Their only wat avg 
is that they are expenſiye i in the lexying. 


Taxes upon poſſeſſions are levied without expence 3 


but have. every. other diſadyantage. Moſt ſtates, how- 
ever, are obliged to have recourſe ghee, in PPAR, to 
lupply the deficiencies of the other,. Fe 
But the moſt pernicious of all taxes are the anus, 
They are commonly converted, by their management 
into o puniſhments on ee and alſo, hy their una- 


8 voidablę 


« cheap, that an induſtrious. man, by two. days labour, 


to their health, and to their very enter · 
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it difficult to fortel the effects which; will reſult from any 
untried: meaſure, the ſeeds of ruin are here ſeattered with 
ſuch profuſion MOMs cape-the eye of the moſt care - 
leſs obſer ver. W A1! 3 Boi 
FFF ety, pe 

who poſleſs any revenue eee ee effeQs of | 
their induſtry, are the ſtockholders, who draw almoſt 

all the rent of the land and houſes, beſides t 
of all the cuſtoms and exeiſes, Theſe are men who. 
have no connexions with the ſtate, who can enjoy their 


_ revenue in any part of the globe in which they ehuſe 


to reſide, who, will naturally. bury themſelves in the ca- 
pital, or in great cities, and ho will fink into the lethar- | 
gy of a ſtupi ed luxury, without ſpirit, am- 


try, and family. The looks can be transferred in an in- 
ſlant, and being in ſuch a fluctuating Gate; will ſeldom be 


tranſmitted during three generations from father to ſon· 


r were hey io remain ever ſo long in one family, they 
ereditary authority or exedit to the poſſeſſor; 
5, the ſeveral ranks of wen, which form: He 
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diſconrages%induſtrys ãt wih be impoſſible for men, in 


fubjects of ſuch extreme delicacy, to reaſomiſo juſtiy as 


never to be miſtak en o amid} Ui es ſo urgent, 
e be ſeduorefrointheiy reſolution. The cet 


every moment. to the danger both bf wilfut und involun- 


ther by injudivious taxes or by other accidents, theo 


: the whole {yitens of goyerkment fate Confufbn. 


to ſupport ita foreign wars and enterpriſes, 
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; mortgage i tele riches tut be defended by proportional 4 
* powers, and whence i is the public to derive the revenue 1 
2 irts it? It muſt plainly de from à continua! : 
5 anale c adesso, nich i. ele tame thing, 4 
8 from Wortgagiog ate w, on every exigeticy;, a Certain y 
y bart of thetr afiitities ; and thiFindking them contribute : 
7 to their ow. defence, and to that of the nation. But ' 
0 the difncultles; uttending tkis lem er ipolicg; vin 4 
i cally" appeur, whether we ſuppoſe the King to have be- 1 
come abſolute maſter, or to be ill 'contronled: by cations f 1 
| 1 


al councils, in which the” annuitänts themfelves muſt ne- 
celſatily bear the principat{way [57 0197109 Poet | 
If the prines bus become abſchiite/ as mah naturally be 
expected from this fitaation 6f affairs,” it is ſo eafy föt 
him to inereafe his exadtions *upor the atnütants, which 
amotiit 6fify 0 the retaining raoney to bis own" Hande, 
that this ſpecies: of propetty would fbot lofe a all its ere⸗ 
dit, ind the e whole The6mig' of qt iodividual Ow 
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# be perfunded to contribiite ſufficiently Shen to rhe ſupport | 

q of government; 5 the diminutfon bf thelr Tevenue ouſt | 

n in chat Cale be very Tenfible, would net de dl ifguiſed' ub. 
4 der the appearance of a branch of br cuſtoras, and 

Y h Would not be ſhared by any other 6rder of the ſtate, te. who 

F are already ppc to be ta sed to te Leen: There 

4 are inflal &, id foe fepublics, of 4 | hundredth: penny, | 

, Ny kot imes of The” fiftie eth, being! given to the ſupport | 

' of the tate; ut this is alweys an extraordin ary exertion 
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| | be foreſeen, ne | —.— to which Gaear, BrITAix 


making the public, the chief or ſole proprietor of land, 


een have. boop, able to invent. 7 Fs h Ko, 


tion of foreign affairs will, for any long time, allow 


What then is to become 19 Wee ne Key 0 


battles, negociations, intrigues,” and factions. | There 


6.goyernmens bas orgs al its.) revenues, that 
impotence. 8 ee r Þy-# 173 k partie” THR 3 hes 
erk ang l t » inconvenie cies, ic reaſonably 


is viſibly te 


— zumberleſs in- 
foreſeen and, which 
5 reſult . fo eme fituation. as chat of 


beſides inveſting it with every branch of cuſtoms and 
exciſe, which the fertile imagination of miniſters and 


I muſt; confeſs, that dene ien fene Fopinenelsy from | 
eng eat, creepe lane all ranks n Em 


ſuch cigid and — frugality, as his e conſiderable 
progreſs i in the payment of our debtsʒ or that the ſitua- 


them leiſure and tranquillity for ſuch an undertaking. | 
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— ag were a curious 25 ee 2 4 

ſpeculative one, and what it might not be altogether im- 
poſſible to form ſome conjectural ſolution of. The 
events here will depend little upon the continge icies of 


ſeems to be a natural Progreſs. of things,” which may 
guide our reaſoning. As it w would have required but o 
moderate ſhare of prudence, when we firſt began this 
prafice of mortgaging, to e the wm 
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able part of the taxes by ae een ee geer 
rough they could not advance, at one 

quired. Not to mention, — 
in money and ſtoek in trade might eaſily be concealet'r 
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_ diſguiſed; and that vifible property in lands and hot 


would really at laſt anſwer for the hole? An inequality 
and oppreffion, which never would be ſubmitted to. But 


though this project is not likely to take place; it is not 
_ altogether. improbable, that, when the nation becomes 


heartly ſick of their debts, and is cruelly oppreſſed by 


* ſome — n ways ariſe with viſionary 
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@aines on their diſcharge. en! 
| 2 that time, 8 bea, little frtd b. he, leaſt touch 
 willgleſtoog-it, asd happened: 10 Paton: duitiag: the re- 
genty ; and inethig mά uit vill die aii pd | | 
„Ras it üs qnarefptobablen othat the etch af nations! 
Lahm vill; be the necgſfaryleftecti of farb de fene, mil. 
bortanes, asd public! calamitjedy! rei Enn pechapg of 
vidgories nnd coriqueſts, I müſt ene, E Bee 
Princes and ſtates fighting and quarrelling, amidſt; their 
debts} fund, end public\mortgazes, it always brings o 
nig mind a mateh af, eudgel-playingy feng Chin 
ſhops ; : Haw enn kt;becexpeRed, chat ſovertigns willſpare 
9/ſpecies of: property, hieh j2.pernieiony ta chemſelyes 
and to che public, hen they haveiſo little compaiiies on 
lives: and properties, that. ace: uſeſul 16 hoth Let the 
rice come (and ſurely at will cee) νhen th tiew funds, 
created for;the exigencies uf the ear, art not ſubſeribed 
to, and ;raife not the money praqjected. Suppoſts either 
that the caſh; of ; the, pation. is: exhauſted); or hat our 
faith, which has hithetto been ſa ample, begins to fail us. 
| le, that, in this diſtreſs,/ the nation is threatened 
with,an. invaſion; a zebellion.is, ſuſpected. or becken out 
at homes a, Aguadrpn ent bel equipped for want of 
pay, Fi unls,, or repairs jon even.a-forcign ſublidy can- 
nodoibe advanced. / What, muſt an pringe or miniſter 
dein ſuęh an emergence? The. righe af lelfopreſerva- 1 
tions is naler hl, ãg ver individual, heb more in 
_ Eyery; community. * And. the folly of dar ſtateſmen 
muſt, then be. greater than, the, folly: of 1thoſe. who firſt 
contracted debt or, what.is more, than. that of theſe who 
truſted, or continue to truſt this ſecuxity, if theſe ſlateſ · 
men have the means of ſafety in their hands, and do not 
emploꝝ them. The funds, created and mortgaged, will, 


une time, bring in a large yearly revenue, labs ient ſof 
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\ by the-fame:;taus:iTheifamerricks; playedioverandover 
pain; RU atepan ſhem. Thecheights of popularity and 
|  parribtiſmiareiſtil the:beates toad to oer andtyranny; 
flatteryn 46! tteachexyg ſtanding armits 40 arbitrary ger 
vernmient und the glory :of:God to: che temporaliatereſt | 
_ oftheclergpagThi ſeargfancrecleliingdefiruftionofere- on 
dit, allowing it to be an evil, is a needleſs bugbear. A 
prudent man, in ae, ede father lend to the public 
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ſutes, which are, ſtrictly ſpeaking; agaiuſt tlieir intereſt. 
Theſe two events ſuppoſed above, ute oalamitous, but 
not the moſt calamitous. Thouſandsſare thereby ſacri- 
da ger, that the ; mt! ar; 9 by t 11 tal 4 } and that 
j Ps NR eee eee 
Pr 
on ſo deſperate an expedientʒ as that of a voluntary bank- 
ruptey. - And though the houſe of Lords be {altogether 
compoſed of proprietors of land, and the houſe of Com- 
mons chiefly; and conſequently neither of them can be 
ſuppoſe to have great property in the funds. Vet the 
<conteRions of: the: members hens rs i 
r ad 6 guiearobfs (1c 
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pojrlataniy as to render them more tenacious of public 
faith, than prudence, policy, or even. juſtice, ſtrialy 
ſpeaking, requires. And perhaps too, our foreign ene- 
mies may be ſo politic as to diſcover, that our ſafety lies 
in defpair, and may not, therefore, ſhow the danger, 
open and barefaced, till it be inevitable. The balance 
of power in EuxorE, our grandfathers, our fathers; and 


| we, haye all deemed too unequal to be preſerved with- 


out our attention and aſſiſtance. But our children, 
weary of the ſtruggle, and fettered with incumbrances, 
may fit, down. ſecure, and ſee their neighbours oppreſſed 
and conquered ;, till, at laſt, they themſclves and their 
creditors lie both at the mercy of the conqueror. And 
this may prope rly enough be denominated the violent 
death of our public credit. 

| Theſe. ſeem to be the events, which are not very re- 
mote, and which. reaſon foreſees as clearly almoſt as ſhe 
can do any thing that lies in the womb of time. And 
though the ancients maintained, that, i in order to reach | 
the gift of prophecy, a certain divine fury or madneſs 
was requiſite, one may ſafely affirm, that, in order to 


deliver ſuch prophecies as theſe, no more is neceſſary 


than merely to be in one's ſenſes, free from the influence | 
of bree madneſs and deluſion, z 
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Su gbſerye. thige. remarkable. guftgms. in thre: 
 eclebratadigoveraments;-and ſhall. copglude from the 
whole, that all general maxims in politips naht to he 
eltabliſned with great gaution en that lirregular and 
extraardinarꝶ appearances: are frequently diſcovered, in 
the moral, a well asi the phyſical 0 The, former, 
perhaps, we Fü betrer Account, for, After they happen, 
from ſpringe and prinęiples, of which every dne has, 
vithin himſelf, ot from: pbſeryation, the; trongelt. al- 
| ſurance,and;conviftion; But it is often fully as impaſſi· 
ble for humap Prudence, heforechand, to koreſes nd 
loretel them: bas. botieq Wai adi znr a nnn 
I. One would wink it e ent gal za Seh fopreme.goup- 
eil or, aſſembly, which debates, that entire liherty of | 
ſpeech, thouldibe Sacred to every, member; and that all 
motions; or reglonings ſhould he reecived, which, can aur 
way tend to illuſtrate the point under deliberstion Oge 
would conclude, With ſtill greater aſſurangs, chat, after 
a motion, was made, Nhich was hotedſand approved by 
that aſſembly, in which; the legiſlative power is Jadged, 
the member who, made; the motion muſt for. ever be ex- 
empted from future trial or inquiry. But no political 
maxim | cam ah fight, appear HTO than 
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chat he mul, at leaſt, be ſecured from all interior juric 
— dericoan ths "ths This Tprete 
legiſlative dlembly, in their en meetings, could 
make him accountable for thoſe motions and harangues, 
to which they Had before given theit appfobation. But 
theſe axioms, however irrefragable they. may appear, 
have all failed in the ATHENIAN government, from 
_ cauſes and prineiples too, which appear almoſt Wevitable, | 
By the bn agenda, or indictment of illegality, 
(though i it has not been remarked by antiquaries or com- 
mentators)uny man ws tried am puniſhed in a common 
dicature, for any law which Had paſſed upon 
Kis motion, in the aſſembly ef the people, if tha 
law appeared to the court unjuſt,” or prejudicial to the | 
' public. 0 Thus Dxxosrnenss, finding that ſhip- money 
was levied irregularly, and that the poor bore the ſame | 
burden as the rich in equipping the gallies, correfted | 
this inequality by a very uſeful law, which proportioned 
the expence to the te venue and income of euch individual. 
He moved for this law in the aſetnbly ; he proved its 
advantages ©; he convinced the people, the only legiſa- 
ture in ATHENS; the law paſſed, and was cut ried into 
"executions 'Yet Was Be tele foi in a eriminal court for that 
| as upon the complaint of the rich, who" reſented the | 
. alteration that he had introduced into the fiulances f. He 
was indeed aer he arm moving! anew We — 
nis tuih2* og ads wal en bn, 
Ortstrnon Wwe the Abet ur he ere 
"thi particular' "honours ſhould be conferred” on Dzuo- 
srathxs, as on a citizen affectionate and uſeful to the 
cc | 7inced 3 
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——— 115 - was alerted, among ms he topics, 
that DEMOSTHENES, was not a good citizen, nor affec-, 
tionate to the commonwealth: And the orator Bond 


called upoh to defend his friend, and conſequently .him- 


ſelf; which he executed by that ſublim piece of 19- 
quence, that has erer * 0 the, ne 
mankind. 2 505 105 ia; 3 Fr 10 

After the battle of Cnmnonta, « law wies pail nn? 


the motion of HYeERIDES, giving, liberty, to ſla ves, and 


the orator, was afterwards tried by the inditment above 
mentioned, and. defended himſelf, among other topics, 
by that ſtroke celebrated by PLUTARCH. and Lonemvus. 
It was not I, ſaid. he, that moved for this law : It was the. 


weeſſities of war; it mas the battle.of CHERONEA.. The | 


crations of DEMOSTHENES abound with many ioftances 
of trials of this nature, and prove eee that eee 5 
was more commonly practiſed· 5819 4 7 ER 

The ATHENIAN. Democracy was ſuch | a Amelie 
government as we can ſcarcely form a notion of in n; the 
preſent age of the world. The whole collective body 
of the people voted in every law, without any limitation. | 
of property, without any diſtinction of rank, without 
controul from any magiſtracy or ſenate f; 3 and conſe- 
quently. without regard to order, juſtice, or prudence. 


I 


The ATHENIANS ſoon n, ame, the miſchiefs 


rr 38 . - DRMOSTHENES gives a 2 


different account of this law. Contra ARISTOGITON, | orat. II. He 5 
e or to reſtore W | 


lays, that its purport was, to render the ur 
the privilege of bearing offices in thoſe. who had been declared in: 


Capable, Perhaps theſe were both clauſes of the ſame law. 0 


I The ſenate of the Bean was only a leſs numerous mob, choſen | 
by lot from among the people; and their authority was not great, 
C Cc 3 1 1 e 


inrolling them in the troops ®. On account of this law, = 
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okay Aten, Bt 36 cnn Meoking | 
exifelves by ay küle of relfriffin, they"Ferbived; at 
e lah ipolftles*d? cbühfellstv, by the 
ber of future” punfthinent' and Trig. They accord. | 
ingly inftituted this Filattalite Ia u Ne effbeincd o 
e to theit Wt of govertiment; 8d Eres 
iohfts on it 4 known" truth: that? Ste it _ 
or neglefted, it wet 1 n n Dem N 
fi übt “. ef e WEUR ee eee 202,595) / 
"The. es le Kia wht lp it sat ene 46/ Hbeny 
from the Tat ity of the criminal courts; becduſe theſe 
were nothing But very dumerdus uries, holen by lot 
from among the People. And they juſtly Confidered | 
themſetyes Kh" a Kate of perperual Pipitage; where 
ther * authbrity, älter they elne io the aſe of 
e t vnly ts settast and ceticroul” whatever had | 
been ales aa but to puniſh Any güardban for ez. 
b. Which they had embrachd by his perfuaftön The 
ſame law had place in TarBesf;aiid for the fru reaſon. | 
"= appears do have been à ufs präetice tif R rurvs, 
on i eftabliſhinent of any law 'efteenicd very uſeful or 
oo, to prohibit for ever its abfogation and tepeal, 
Thus ke dewögogue, who diverted all che public re- 
10 15 the ſu Pport of thows' and ſpectaclès, made it 
criminal fo müch as td move: toe A repesl Sf this law t. 
"Thus Li krrturs moved for a lay, not oy to recal all 
| the Wale formefly granted,” Sur to deprive the 


m sn or. I is remarkable, mat the firſt Rep alter 
ce dition of the Denicctncy by Caeruks and-theniny wasto Þ 
aundt the he augen) as we learn from DEMOSTHENE | 
Tijedk.. Thi erator in this oration gives en dg werf the f. uv, 

eſtabliſhing the Ven was tur, pag. 2975 e edis Abi. Aid he 
accounts for i it, from the Tame, pi ric dB WAL in 
| Pr. in vita PELOP. PEAT ON 


* 1 49 9117 Ry EY rod 26: 
tors. Olynth. I. 2 5 2 J No. 
| people 


W A 
_ . . 
— — 


| hihi Jegillatace wer oo 2. itſelf for. 


togive valightyta its de, this may 3 


E 1 all bills-of atts ainder were tor r. 
laws that affected one ATHENIAN, without extending. 0 
the whole d. clauſes, by 


eded from an univerſal Senſe; in 1 grape of: 

A6VItF and. IT, » 15-0507 we. ae: 
II. A wheel. a wheel boch pry me. obſerve, in, | 
the GERMAN empire, is con idered by Lord SHAFTES.. 
zun | as, an;abſurdity in, politics: But what, muſk, we 

81 t0,twa;equal wheels, which govern the ane. pple 

l any, mutual check, contrapl, or:ſub- 
ü and yet, pc exye. the greateſt, harmopy. and 
cond To-habfikh. two diſtinct . es Ehe 


and n e e 


altogether impracticable, as long as men are actugted by / N 
the paſſions of ambition, emulation, and avarice, which 
have hitherto been their chief governing ee 
And. ſhould. I aſſert, that the ſtate I have in my eye 
divided into two diſtinct factions, each of which _ 
minated in a diſtinct legiſlature, and yet produced no 
claſhing in theſe. independent powers; the ſuppoſition 
may appear incredible. And if, to augment the para · 
dox, I ſhould affirm, that this disjointed, irregular go- 
vernment was the moſt active, triumphant, and illuftri- 
ous commonwealth, that ever yet appeared; I ſhould 


certainly be told, that ſuch a political chimera was a8 
my nee of prieſts el * Thens 19:29 
725 * Duns. contra che Fs,” " 3 3 GL = : 1 wo 
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* us S 4 Y X. 
an long. in order to prove the TY of 
the Fenn, ſuppoſitions: For chis was ackn r the 
caſe. with the Roman republic. | FUT 

be legillative ee was s there lodged in the comitia 
entur '£ Bata. In the former, it is well 
non the fene votes ela we their cenſu 
that when the firſt claſs' was unanimous, though it con. 
tained not, perhaps, the hundredth part of the common- 
wealth, it determined the whole; and, with the authori. 
ty of the ſenate, eſtabliſhed a law. "In the latter, every 
yote was equal; and as the authority of the ſenate was 
not there requiſite, the lower people entirely prevailed, 
and gave law to the whole ſtate. In all party-diviſions, 
LEBEIANS, after- 
wards between the nobles and the people,/[the-intereſt 
of the ariſtocracy was predominant in the firſt legiſlature; 
that of the democracy in the ſecond: The one could al. 
ways deſtroy what the other had eſtabliſhed; Nay, the 
one, by a ſudden and unforeſeen motion, might take the 
ſtart of che other, and totally annihilate its rival, by a 


vote, which, from the nature of the conſtitution, had the to 
full authority of a law. But no ſuch bonteſt is obſerved fer 
in the hiſtory of. Rouz: No instance of a quarrel be- the 
tween theſe two legiſlatures: though many between the eſt 
parties that governed in each. Whence n this con- pe: 
cord, which may ſeem ſo extraordinary? 135 | 
The legiſlature eſtabliſhed i in RoME, 3 e tw 

of SERvIus Tur Lis, was the comitia centuriata, which, ki 
after the expulſion of the kings, rendered the govern- it 
| ment, for ſome time, very ariſtocratical. But the people, on 
having numbers and force on their ſide, and being elated ra 
with frequent conqueſts and victories in their foreign to 
wars, always prevailed whey ee to extremity, and or 
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| N ted from the n. the-magiſtracy. of the tri. 
bunes; dent che legiſlative power of the comitia tri- 
zuta. It then behoved the nobles to be more careful 
than ever not to provoke the people. For beſide the 
force which the latter were always poſſeſſed of, they 
ſtantly break in pieces any order or inſtitution which 
directly oppoſed them. By intrigue, by influence, by 
money, by combination, and by the reſpect paid to their 
character, the nobles might often prevail, and direct the 
whole machine of government: But had they openly ſet 
their comitia centuriata in oppoſition to the tributa, they 
had ſoon loſt the advantage of that inſtitution, together 
with their conſuls, prætors, ediles, and all the magiſtrates 
elected by it. But the comitia tributa,.. not having the 
lame reaſon for reſpecting the centuriata, frequently re- 
pcaled/laws favourable to the ariſtocracy: They limited 
the authority of the' nobles, protected the people from 
oppreſſion, and controuled the actions of the ſenate and 
magiſtracy. The centuriata found it convenient always 
to ſubmit; and though equal in authority, yet being in- 
terior in power, durſt never directly give any ſhock to 
the other legiſlature, either by repealing its laws, or 
eſtabliſhing laws, mw TION eagle thaw! be 
pealed by it. TY n . _ 7 
No ;pſtance i is ee an ee n 
tween theſe comitia; except one flight attempt of abit. 
kind, mentioned by Arriax in the third hook of his 
civil wars. [Marg ANTHONY, pr ana DE. 
cmus BRUTUS! of the government of CIsa ITE ( Gat, 
railed the Forum, and called one of the ene in order. 
to prevent. the meeting of the other, which had been KA 
ordered by the ſenate But affairs were then fallen in - 1 
io ſock 1 and the * conſlitution was ſo TIPS 
near 
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neat its final diſſolution, that no it 
from ſuch an expedient. „We dente 


alſo be claimed, and another; with ſtill greater fa- 
cility; while the firſt uſurpations both ſer ve as prece- 


W 


founded more an form than party. It was the oy 
who ordered the comtia;tributa,/that they might obſtruct 
the meeting of the centuriata, which; by the conſtitution, 
or at leaſt forms of chs-goverticienty Seil alone diſpoſe 


of provinces. Fei of hi yu; api 12140 n bs, 
+Croxro' was recalled: by the co mitin centuriy eg 
baniſhed e een Mert. by Zügen., Ba 
a fag deed, Aeg kress be Mes vit .. 


tion of the people. It was always aſeribed to the vio- 


lets alone of Cropros, and to the diforders 3 
by kim into the govetument. . 78 5 ROSS ER. 
III. The third cuſtom, which we purpoſe to r 
regards Ex AND; and though it be not ſo important as 
thoſe which we have pointed out in A'THENS and Rowe, 


is no leſs Fngular and anerpected. It is s maxim in 
politics, which we readily admit as undiſputed and uni- 
Lern, chat a poet, however great, when granted by 
la to an eminent magiſtrate, is not ſo dangerous to li- 


berty, as an authority, however inconſiderable, which 
he acquires from violence and uſurpation. For, befides 


that the law always limits every power which it be- 


Rows, the very receiving it as a conceſſion eſtabliſhes 


the authority whence it is derived, and "preſerves the 
harmony of the conſtitution. By the ſame right that 


one prerogative is aſſumed without 1aw;\ ano 


may 


dents to the following, and give force to maintain them. 
Hence: the heroiſm of HameDzy's conduct, who ſuſtain- 
ed the whole violence of royal proſecution, rather than 


pay a tax of twenty ſhillings, not impoſed by parliament; 


hence 


Or sont Rial 1227 Cösrous. 3985. 


rence dlis ente of alf Exertien patriots to guard againſt 
the firſt encroachments of the crown; and hence ca 
the exiſtence} at this day, of KOHL Hberty : 

There is, however one otoaſion, where the parlia- 
3 has departed from this maxim; ad that is, in 
be pPefſimny o/, namen. The eercife of an irregular 
. —ů erung and though 
it ee lo eee pe hom that) 
per 1 — fovereige; 5. en e 
erer be ptopoſed for that purpoſe; and the danget to li- 
berty al ways appeared greater from law than from uſur- 
pation;” Whfle this power is exeroiſed' to no ather end 
than to män the havy, men willingly fobmit to it, from 
a fenſe'of its uſe ant] neceſſity; and the ſailors, who are 
org bed” by it, nad n dae t Tuppore then): in 
without diſtinction, to all ENEETUH fabje@s: -*Bat were 
this power, on any occaſton, made ah füftrument of fae- 
tion or mĩniſterial tyranny, the oppoſite faction, and in- 
deed all lovers of their country, would immediately take 
the alarm, and ſupport the injured party ; the liberty of 
ENGLISHMEN would be aſſerted; juries would be impla- 


cable; and the tools of tyranny, acting both againſt law 
and equity, would meet with the ſevereſt vengeance. a 


On the other hand, were the parliament to grant ſuch 
an authority, they would probably fall into one of theſe 


two inconveniencies : They would either beſtow it un- f 


der ſo many reſtrictions as would make it loſe its effect, 
by cramping the authority of the crown; or they would 


render it ſo large and comprehenſive; as might give oc- 5 


cafion to great abuſes, for which we could, in that caſe, 
"any wo ee "REP 870 AR anne 1 o I" emmy 
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full internal peace and concord, is armed 
A continued violence is permitted in the 


.. 


in one of the moſt civi- 
of mankind: And great violence and diſ- | 
order are committed with impunity; while the one par- 

ty pleads obedience to the re the other 
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0 HEAT is very little eee either from reaſon or 
th | tic ,7 to: conclude the world eternal or in- 


S4 vat 4s 
SINE, 


a iſt — dane. 
this fabric of the world; and its paſ- 
| n; from one ſtate or or- 

vidual form "__ it contains, | infancy; youth, 
manhood, and old age; and it is probable, that, in all 
heſe variations, man, equally with every animal and 
vegetable, will partake, In the flouriſhing age of the 
poſſeſs greater vigour both of mind and body, more 
proſperous health, higher ſpirits, longer life, and a 
1 inclination and power of generation. But if 
the general ſyſtem of things, and human ſociety of courſe, 
have any ſuch: gradual revolutions, they are too flow to 
be diſcernible in that ſhort period which is comprehend- 
ed by hiſtory and tradition. Stature and force of body, 
length of life, even N and extent of genius, ſeem 
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of importance. Diſeaſes are mentioned: in untiquity, 
hich: are almoſt uakadyum to maden medieige; and 
rw diſeaſes have ariſen and propagatetl; themſelves; of 
which there are no traces in ancient hiſtory. Jo this 
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diners to have been oxturally, in al ages, p 
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may obſerve, that, at the time when they roſe to great- 
eſt perfection among oye 


tally unknown to all the neighbouring x nations; and 


wy though they univer fally decayed | in one age, vet in a ſuc- 


4 1 ratio hey again eviv Ba and uſed 
themlelves over KG on As far, therefore, — 


vation reaches, there is no univerſal difference diſcerni. 
ble i in the human ſpecies ; and though it were allowed, 
chat the wniverſe, like an znitnal body, bad s atyral 


Progreſs fromm imfaney toi old ages ct. as it nuit fill be 


- uncertain, whether, at preſent, it be advaneing to its 
point of perfection, or declining: from it, e cannot 
thence preſuppoſe any decay in human nature. Io 
. prove, therefore, or account for that ſuperior populouſ- 


nels of antiquity; Mhich is commonly ſuppoſed, by the 


imaginary yduth or! vigour of the world; will. ſcarcely 
be admitted by any juſt reaſoner. Theſe general phyjice! 


cauſes ought entirely to be excluded from this gueſtiau. 


Ihhere are indeed ſome more portiewar,phyfical.gaules 


diſad vantage is much on the fideiof, the moderns. Not 
to mention ſome others of leſs moment; the ſmall-pox 
commit ſuch ravages, as would almoſt alone account for 
the great ſuperiotity aſeribed io ancient times. The tenth 
or the twelfch part of mankind, deſtroyed every genera- 
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But is it certain, that antiquity was ſo much more 
eee eee agancies of Vos- 
$108, with regard to this ſubject, are well known. But 
an author of much greater genius and diſcernment has 


kind} which exiſted in 6 the time af. Ives dsa. Ft 
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the ſcene of ancient ieee and the nations 


uch · ienperfect traces? For my part, the matter appears 
to 2 uncertain, that, as I intend to throw together 
which ought never to be admitted, where the fats can 
be aſcertained with any tolerable. aſſurance. We ſhall, 
12 . whether it be probable, from what. we 


ciety; in oh. periods, that 
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provide for a family; aud where 


| away che third or foutthpaxt eee Vet ing ge- 
neration or two, the deſt ruction was not perceived; and 
the ſociety had. again acquired their former number. 
commodities raiſed, the riches acquired, enabled the peo- 
ple, who eſcaped; immediately to marxy, and to rear fa- 
milies, which ſuppliedrhe place ofthoſe who had periſhed". 
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| 8 . This too | is a "good reaſon why the ſmall-yox 00 Lcpops- 
late countries fo much as may at firſt ſight be imagined.” Where there 


is room for more people; they wilt-always arife, ehen without"the 


aſſiſtance of naturalization bills. It is remarked by Dow: GzroN- 
uo DE UsTA817, that the provinces of SAN, which ſend moſt 


people to the Inp1Es, are moſt populous 3 which proceeds from t their 
| ſuperior riches, | = a 


wean of antiquity, i al dee . ig ag $03 7 7 
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+ in commodities and riches. 3 

nore populous than one eee corn only, nd 
at populous than one which is only fitted. for 
ung. + "In general, warm cli „ — | 


— ws liduly'ev. de ae Bat if every 
thing elſe be equal, it ſeems natural to expect, that, 
wherever there are a 8 md pc" geg mw 
viſelt-taſinen 


of the fats; Ne eas Wo ks hight is. the jet 
view in which we propoſed to conſider them. 
The chief difference between the domeftc 
of the ancients and that of the moderns c In the 
practice of ſlavery; whieh prevailed among the former, 
and which has been aboliſhed ———— 
out the greater part of EuxorE. Some 3 
mirers of the ancients; and zealous partiza 
liberty (for theſe ſeritiments, as they are, both of, chem, 
in the main, extremely juſt, are found to be almoſt inſe- 
parable}, cannot forbear regretting: the loſs of this i 1 
ution; and whilſt they brand all ſubmiſſion to the 8- 
vernment of a ſingle perſon with the harſh denomination 
of lavery, they would gladly reduce the greater part of - 
mankind to real ſlavery and ſubjection. But to one who 
conſiders 3 on the ſubject, it will . * hu- 


vr of 


Jon OTST 


man deere in general, really enjoys more lbenty at | 
_ preſent} in che e ren. of _— | 
ian it ever did during the moſt flouriſhing period 
cient" times. As much as ſubmiſſion to a petty prince, 
whoſe dominions extend not beyond a ſingle city, is more 


| grievous than obedienes to u great monareti ; fo muel 


is domeſtic flavery more cruel” and oppreſſive than any 
ui fubjection whatſoe ver. The more the maſter is 
removed from us in place and rank; che — Wert 
we enjoy; the leſs are our actions 4 d 
troled; and the fainter thut cruel ann becomes 
between out own ſubjection, and the freedom, and even 
dominion of another. The remains which are found of 
domeſtic ſlavery, in the AMERICAN colonies, and among 
ſome EUROPEAN nations, would never ſurely create a de. 
| fire of rendering it more univerſal. The little humanity, 


dommonly obſerved in perſons, aceuſtomed, from their 


infancy, to exereiſe ſo great authority over their fellow- 

ereatures, and to trample upon human nature, were 
fufficient alone to diſguſt us with that unbounded do- 
minion. Nor can a more probable reaſon be afligned 
for the fevere; I might ſay, barbarous rs of ancient 
times, than the practioe of domeſtie dene by which 
every man of rank was rendered a petty tyrant, and 
edueated amidſt the wy ws Hay aſs 
ment of his Aue. 0 4 te ate vals 166 196) | 
15 ee — to the — nz none 
on the ſuperior, to engage him to the reciprocal duties 
of gentleneſs and humanity. In modern times, a bad 
ſervant finds not eaſily a good maſter, nor a bad maſter 
a good ſervant; and the checks are mutual, ſuitably to 
| "0 een bogs" ien, » ef recoil —_— 
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end e ae Ae on. 10 e 
been pretty eommon in Rox; and whoever: reooverech 
after having been ſo expoſed, had his liberty given him, 
by an edid of the emperor CLA; in which it Was 
likewiſe forbidden, to kill any ſlave merely tor old age or 
ſckneſs ?. But ſuppoſing that this edict was ſtrictly 
obeyed, would it better the domeſtic treatment of ſlaves, 
render their lives much more comfortable? We may 
imagine what: others would practiſe, when it was the 
profeſſed maxim. of the. elder Caro, to ſell his ſuperan- 
nuated ſlaves for any e ue e v ee 
N eee et N ß 
The ergaſlula, or dungeons, 3 e 
were a forged. to work, were very ö pap 


ful overſeer, to call ayer every day the names of theſe 
laves, like the muſtering of a regiment or ſhipꝰs compa- 
ny, in order to know preſently. when any of them had 
deſerted. A proof of the frequency of theſe. ergiſtula, and 
of the great number of llaves uſually conſined in them. 

Ai chained. llave for a porter, was uſual in Rouz, as 
zppears from Oyang, and other authors ſſ. Had not theſe 


happy part of their ſpecies, would they have preſented 
their friends; at the firſt entrance, with ſuch an image of 
the ſeverity; of the maſter, and miſery of the ſlave? 

Nothing ſo: common in all; trials, even of civil cauſes, 
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gn other ei | 
times of bathing, he mentions, -that, regularly about the 
third hour of the night, the neighbours of one, who in- 


orted by the moſt nete ne, 9 


NES ſays*, that, where it Was poſſible to produce, £ for 


the ſame fad, either freemen or ſla ves, as * the | 


is oye: EY Bas 


— nes 4 e « that: 
which changes day intg night, - and. nicht Ace day, and | 
inverts en een. hour of every office in life, Among 
„ ſuch as diſplacing the meals and 


dulges this falſe reſinement, hear the noiſe of Whips and 
laſhes; and, upon inquiry, find that he is then taking an 


account of the conduct of his ſervants, and giving t them | 
1. due correction and diſcipline. This is not remarked as | 
; an inſtance of cruelty, but only of diſorder, which, even 
in actions the moſt uſual and methodical; changes the 
fixed hours unt an en enſion 'tud.aſigned for 
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But eee ddt le e to ne he is 


: arme ſlavery on the populouſueſs of a ſtate, It is 


pretended, that, in this particular, the ancient pradiice 


_ had-infinitely the advantage, and was the chief cauſe of 


that extreme populouſaeſs, which is fuppoſed: in thoſe | 


times. At preſent, all maſters diſcourage the marrying | 


of their. male ſervants, and admit not by any means the 
marriage of the female, who are then ſuppoſed altogether | 


incapacitated for their ſervice, But where the property 


of the ſervants is lodged in the maſter, their marriage 
forms his re, and _— him's cceflion 1 * 


2 1410 * Oat erat. * N e Tore og . N = i r 5 1 
F The ſame practice was very common in Rowe" 4 ens 
* not to think this evidence 15 n gator e 9 


Citizens. Pyro Clio. E * 128 . 
1 See NOTE G0 %%, . 
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zation a8 N as" n 0 Ne re: young 
with the Tame cure; and. educates, them to ſome art or 
ru which may render them more uſeful or valuable 
him. "The opulent are, by this policy, intereſted in 
the being at leaſt, though not in the well-being! of the 
1 and enrich thetaſelves, by increaſing the number 
and induſtry of tho Who are ſubjected to them. Each 
man, being a ſovereign i in his own family, bas the ſame 
intereſt with regard to-it, as the prince with regard! to 
the ſtate; And has not, like the prince, any..oppoſite mo- 
tives of ambition” or vain-glory, which may lead him ta 
depopulate his little ſovereiguty. All of it is, at all 
times, under his eye; and he has leiſure to inſpect 15 
moſt minute ee the de en wg of hix 
lubjects“. N THe 
Such deg Uk ddl af de eſtie ſlavery, ac 7 
ing to the firſt aſpect and appearance of things: But if 
we enter more deeply i into the ſubject, we ſhall perhaps 
find reaſon to retract our haſty determinations. The 
| compariſon 1 is ſhocking between” the management of hu- 
man creatures and that of cattle; but being extremely | 
Juſt, when applied to the preſent ſubject, it may be pte, 
: per to trace the con ſequences of it. At the capital, near | 
all great cities, in all populous, rich; indyſtriaus. proprine: 
ces, few cattle are bred. Proviſions, lodging, att 


labour are there dear; 2nd is. Way eien account bet 
. | We may. here obſerve, char if Joie avery really in ncreaſed' 
populouſneſs, it would be an exception to the general rule, that the 
happineſs of any ſociety and its populouſneſsare neceſſary attendants- 
A maſter, from humour or intereſts may make his ſlaves very un- 
happy, yet be careful, from intereſt, to increaſe their number; Their 
marriage is not a 1727 of choice with OY pings pong , 
N of their life. 5 
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from the eee e eee Theſe are 


donſequently the only breeding countries for cattle; and 
dy a parity of renſon, for men toa, when the latter are 
put on the ſamo footing with the former. To, rear 2 
child in Lonnon, till he could be ſerviceable, would col 


much dearer, than to buy one of the ſame age from 


Scorraxp or Iakkaunz where he had been bred in 2 
cottage, covered: with rags, and fed on datmeal or pota. 
toes. Thoſe who had flaves, therefore, in all the richer 
and more populous countries, would diſcourage the preg. 
of het females; and either prevent or deſtroy 
the birth. The buman ſpecies would periſh in thoſe 
places where it ought to increaſe: the faſteſt ; and a per- 
petual recruit e from the poorer and more de- 
fert p es. Such a continued drain would * 
mightily to depopulate the ſtate, and render great ci 

ten times more deſtructive than with us; where 5 
man is maſter ob himſelf, and provides for his children 
from the powerful inſtinct of nature, not the calculations 
of fordid' intereſt, If LoyDox; at preſent, without much 
inereaſing, needs a'yearly recruit from the country, of 
5ooo people, as is uſually computed, what muſt it re- 
quire, if the greater part of the tradeſmen and common 
people were ſlaves, and were enen, Traw oy 17 
their avaricious maſters? 006 


i, ob. 
— 8 


All ancient authors tell us, U Was a perpetar : 
al flux of ſlaves to ITALY from the remoter provinces, 


particularly SYRIA, CiLicia *, Carranogra, and the 
Leſſer Astra, .THRAGE, and Lore Vet the number 
of people did not inoreaſe in Iralr; and writers com- 
rin of the continual decay ol induſtry and agrievh 


* Ten thouſand flayes e er old forth up of be 
Roxans, at DeLvs i in C1L3CtA, STRASO, lib, xiv. 5 
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* 10 8 5 2 - 45 K 4+ at 7 Bo . . 
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rute; 2 Where then is that extreme fertility of the Ro- 
MAN flaves, which is commonly. ſuppoſed? So far from 
multiplying. they could not, it ſeems, fo much as keep 
up the ſtock, without immenſe recruſts. And though 
1 5 augibers, were. 8 manumitted and con- 


lid not * tin the treedom of the. 0 was. c com n. 
"eos to foreign province. : 
1 for a ſlave, born and dl in he WER 
was verna 2 ; and theſe ſlaves ſeem to have been entitled 
by cuſtom to privileges and indulgences beyond others; 


a ſufficient; reaſon, why the maſters would not be fond of 


with the maxims of our. 2 mh beg) the 
juſtneſs of this obſervation... 


| *CoLomzLLA, lib, wa a th £ Vans, lb. Wr eab. 


7 WS. nn "3 2 8 


in vita Abd. cap. xlii: PIN. lib. xvii. cap. 23. 


t See NOTE LX. 
1 Verna is uſed by Roman writers as word eee to Kuren, 
on account of the petulance and impudence of thoſe flaves.” Mar- 


TRONTUS, Cap. 24. vernula WAGONS. MS, 4 SOR 8 5 +. 
vernularum licentia. - 9 
It is computed 1 Wer 0 hn LS Wine 


them. They are not able to keep up their number, even in thoſe warm 
countries, where clothes and proviſions are ſo eaſlly got- How much 
more muſt this happen in EVROPEAN countri and in or near great 


is as little advantageous to the maſter as to the fave, wherever hired 


ſervants can be procured, A man is obliged to clothe and feed his 
ſlave; and he does no more for. his ſervant: The price of the firſt 


from e 


rearing many of that kind « | Whoever. is acquainted . 


1. HoRAT. lib: ii. od. 15, TACIT. \annal; lib. eh. . N 


+ Minore indie plebe ingenua, er leben m atv. . * 


lib. i. ep. 42. Hon cx alſo mentions the vernæ procaces ; and Pe. | 
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worſe five per cent. every year, unleſs new layes be bought to recruit 
cities ? I ſhall add, that, from the experience Planters, flavery | 


purchaſe is, therefore, fo much loſs to him: .not tomention, that the | 
fear of puniſhment will never draw ſo much labour from a ſlave, as 
the dread of being turned 5 and not getting _—_— Eee will 
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bord r ite May 1 we not chende infer, that his prae- 


KN were imported from foreign countries... T e | 
raus, ſays STRanoFt, gave to their ſlaves, either . 


Tians, "ARISTOTLE. in his politics 9 plainly ſu 


| 0 | 
ArTievs is much prajſed hy his hifforiany. bor the care 


ih be took | in teruhing his family from hte ſlaves 


Hes. was wot. then' very common? een At A Sos 


"The 1 names of flaves'it. the Guevs; com dies, Spas, 


afford 2 preſumption, that, at Arnxxs at leaſt 


names ; of the nations whence they were bought, 36 Lr. 
Dvs, Srnvs; 3 or the names that were moſt common a. 


weng thoſe nationz, as Mag, or Mrpas . Aber. 


Mugs wad 


GIAN, | TIA to a  PAPHLAGONIAN.. RES fs (2 EIT 
SITY DSTH NES, having mentioned a law Sa For 


| bad any its to ſtrike the ſlave of andther, praiſes: the 


humanity, of. this, law; and adds, that, if the barba⸗ 
rium, ; from whom the ſlaves were bought, had informa- 
tion that their countrymen. met with ſuch gentle treat- 


= ment, they would entertain a great eſteem for the Arkx- 
| NIANSH. Tso0craTEs| too inſinustes, that the faves of 


the Gakkxs were generally or very commonly 'barb:- 


that a Lave i 1s always. 2 foreigner The ancient comic 


writers repreſented 1 the lla ves as ſpeaking een, 
language N. This was an imitation of nature. 


"X's well "known that Druesrüzxzs, in his . 5 
had been defrauged of a large! fortune by his * and 


* 6 2 44 


* nn 


1 ; * Gon, News i in vita . he l may . Woe | IRR 
eſtate lay chiefly in Erin bs, which, bein; ga remote, aefolate place, would | 
| render i it profitable. for him to rear ſlaves there. e 


Id. 1 1 ae tim MiD Ian, p. 221, ex dit Ar. 
|| Panegyr. COT, J Lib. vii. cap. Yo. ſub bn. 1 


7 Axis rorz. Equites, I. 13. hat e ee | 
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ws value of the whole muſt have much d 


mentioned, except ſome houſ, IF, 
his mother. This ar 
ee coneluſive. 


* In e n . 5 


F Arete; r. 8 hol! hots which the 
at meals. 


I In vita Caron. 


the valbe of his Parrimeny His eee on that oc 
caſionz ſtill remain, aid conta an exact detail of the 
whole ſubſtance left by his father *; in money, merchan- 
e, honſes, ves, together with the value of each 
particular. Among the reft were 3 flaves, handicraftſs | 
wen namely, 32 ſword-cutlers, and 20 cabinet makers f; 
all males; not a word of any wives, children or family, 
»hioh'they certainly wocle have had, had it been a com- 
mon practice at ATRENS to breed from the flaves: And 


| on that 


cireumſtance. No female ſlaves are even fo much as 
„ Who belonged to 
en en e Ep be not 


N 23 


Conſider this hs e e ſperking'of the 
Eider Caro. He had a great number of {laves, whom 
he tobdk care to buy at the ſales of priſoners of war; 
„and he choſe them young, that they might eaſily be 
accuſtomed to any diet or manner of life, aud be in- 
ſtructed in any buſineſs or labour, as men teach any 
* thing to young dogs or horfes. And eſteeming 
« love the chief ſource of all diſorders, he allowed the 
© male ſlaves to have a commerce with the female in his 
* family, upon pay ing a certain ſum for this privilege: 
But he ſtrictly prohibited all intrigues out of his fa- 
© mily.” Are there any ſymptoms in this narration of 
that care which is ſuppoſed in the ancients, of the mar- 
riage and propagation of their ſlaves 2 If that was a com- 

mon ae founded on general ee it would 1 7 
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their labour performed, and even manufactures executed, 


have wich be by Caro, ado was was 6 great. 


miſt, and lived in times when'the: ancient ee and 


| implicity of manners were ſtill in credit and reputation, | 


It is expreſsly remarked by the writers of the Roxay 


law, that ſcarcely any ever A" more: ith a view 
enen Fre: them“ F 

. -Qur lackeys and We 1 own, 4 * mot. ſerve 
much-to.multiply their ſpecies; But the-ancients, be. 
ſides thoſe wa attended on their perſon, had almoſt all 


. Is 


by ſlaves, who lived, many of them, in their family; 


and ſome great men poſſeſſed to the number of 10, ooo. 


If there be any ſuſpicion, therefore, that this inſtitution 
was unfavourable to propagation (and the ſame reaſon, 
at leaſt in part, holds with regard to ancient flaves as 
modern . how amen as "mn have 
e SNEEZE > | 

Hiſtory Wien a e 3 e had 400 | 
[7 under the ſame roof with him: And having been 
aſſaſſinated at. home by the furious revenge of one of 
them, the law was executed with rigour, and all with- 


dut exception. were put to death f. Many other Rowan 


noblemen had families equally, or more numerous; aud 
J believe every one will allow, that this would ſcarcely 
be practicable, were we to ſuppoſe all the ſlaves in, 
* the females to be breeders t. 1 5 | 


. See NOTE oa. 


+ 1 ann. TY xiv. cap. 8 
+ The flaves in the great houſes had little . han, 
called cell. Whence the name of cell was transferred to the monks 
room in a convent. See farther on this head, Jus, Liesivs, Sa- 
turn. i. cap. 14. Theſe form ſtrong R's the mar- 
riage and propagation of the N llaves, | 85 


-c 


"0 


I, 
3 


| PorvLovszss 6 or Averrur Nariovs. | | an 


y as the poet Hxs100®, married {laves, Whether 
na or female, were "eſteemed inconvenient, ; How 
| much more, w here families had increaſed'to ſuch an enor- 
mous fize as in Rowe, and where the ancient fimplicity 


5 


of manners was baniſhed from all ranks of people? 


NWO. in his Oeconomies, where he gives aired 
Ge the management of a farm, recommends a ſtrict 
care and attention of laying the male and the female 
ſlaves at a diſtance from each other. He ſeeins not to 
ſoppoſe that they ure ever married. The only ses 
among the Enxkrs that appear to have continued their 
own race, were the HELotEs, who had houſes apart, and 
were more the ſlaves of the public than of individuals 7. 

The ſame author tells us, that Nroras's overſcer, by 
agreement with his maſter, was obliged to pay him an 
obolus à day for each {lave; beſides maintaining them, 
and keeping up the number. Had the ancient Haves | 
been all breeders, this lat e mat 1 the W . 


bad been ſaperfluous. | n 007 . 


The ancients talk ſo 1 dkn fixed, Hated pors 
tion of proviſions aſſigned to each flave ||, that we are 
naturally” led to conclude, that ſlaves lived almoſt all 
| ſingle, and repelyed. TORE > ah 48 2 n of bones | 


* 


rn 
wages. bo ** * . 


The practice, kms, n hat forges not Bu : 


have been 'very common, even among the country la- 
bourers, where it is more naturally to be expected. Ca- 
T9 f, 'enumerating the ſlaves requiſite to labour a vine- 


yard of a yungdred es, 22975 them amount to 15 the 


| „ona Div 81 eb L 20 
} STRABO, Ib. viii. . redituum. 


| See Caro de re pies, cap. 85 Donatys i in e . ©. 55 
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1 Aa eros ot leſs eee e or N 
Van s quoting. this paſſage of Carel, alls ws l 
computation ta be juſt in every reſpeQ,.:except the laſt. 
e, it is requiſite, ſays be, to have an overſeer. and 
bis wife, whether the vineyard or plantation be great or 
[\mall, this mut alter the exactneſs of the proportion. 
Had Cavo's evmputation,. been erroneous in any other 
reſpect, it had certainly been correited by. Varzo, who 
£ ſeems fond of difcoyering ſo trivial an error. 
i e ſame author f, as well as Coiui!-, kecom- 
meds it as requiſite" to giye a wife to the overſeer, in 
order to attach him the more ſtrongly to his maſter's ſer- 
vice. This was therefore a peculiar indulgence "up 
| to a flave, i in whom ſo great confidence was repoſed. | 
In the ſame place, Vaxxo mentions it as an uſeful pre- 
"caution, not to buy too many flaves, from, the ſame n2- 
tion, leſt they beget factions and ſeditions in the family: 
A preſumption, that in ITALY,. the greater part, even of 
the country lahouring llaves (for he ſpeaks of no other), 
5 were bought from the remoter provinces... All the 
. world knows, that the family ſlaves in Ro, who were 
| inſtruments of ſhow and luxury, were commonly import- 
_ ed from the eaſt. Hoc profecere, ſays PLINT, ſpeaking 
of the jealous care of | maſters, mancipiorum legiones, et 
in domo turba extenna, W e _ nomen. 
clator eee $i | 


4 x” 


* Lib. i. cap. 18. = Lib. i. cap. 17. ITE i. cap · 18. 
| Lib, xxxili * Tai 9 5 likewiſe 7 Tit annal. Ub. xiv. 
cap. 2 . | 1 8 It 

, | VEST 8 Ys HS. > 


eee &: & 


| I is indeed recommended by. Var *, - to: propagate 
| ſhepherds r e renter Rn roarg For 


play and each ſhepherd lived i in a bottage apart, his 


| ces, and where many ſervants 
| lived in the Family; which was univerſally the caſe in 


ſuch of the Rowan farms as produced wine vr corn.” & 


we cotifider this exception with regard to 


weigh che reaſons of i it, it will ſerve for a Rrong confits 


mation of all our. foregoing ſulpicions+. 54955 P 
| _Goronmtrat, 1 own, adviſes-the maſter? 


him above three children: A proof, that ſometimes the 


ancients propagated from their ſlaves z which, indeed, . 


cannot be denied. Were i it otherwiſe, the practice of 
Lavery, being do common in antiquity, muſt have been 


deſtructive to a degree which no expedient could repair. | 
Al I pretend to infer from theſe reaſonings is; that ſla- 


very is in general. diſadvantageoys. both to the happineſs 


and populouſnels « of mankind, and that its place is: much 


better ſupplied by the ptactice of hired ſervants. 


| The laws, or, as ſome writers call them, . ditions 


of the GrACeUr,. were occaſioned; by their: obſerving the 
increaſe of ſlaves all over ITALY, and the diminution of 


free citizens.” | ' Arviani} aſcribes this increaſe, to the pro- | 


pagation of the Haves: Fruraxen 9 te the Purchaſing 
of barbarians, . who were chained kd; impriſoned, 


5 FEI * (Ie is to ee that both 


— 


cauſes nen e 1900 | | e „ 


Sichr, | 


3 Lib. i ii. gc to. mA T6 0 . 

I Paſtoris duri eſt kieflivs ile babalei. n abu, * 6. 
Lib. i. cap. 8. I De bel hy, ld. 7 
( In vita TIB, & C. Graceur. 4 
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.Srawr; ſays Fzonus?, was full of eng 


at by labourers” in chains. _—_— . 
v0 excited the ſervile war, by breaking up theſe mon. | 


ſtrous:/priſons, and giving liberty to 60,000 ſlaves. The 
younger Pourzr augmented his army in Sram by the 
ſame expedient F. If the country labourers, throughout 
the Roux empire, were ſo generally in this ſituation, 


and 3 quem, 1" to find ſeparate lodg - 


" allo bs; 1 as n en to humanity, muſt the 
inſtitution of domeſtic ſlavery be eſleemedꝰ⁊mg 
. -ConSTANTINOFLE, at preſent, requires — 
t ſlaves from all the provinces, that Rom did 
of old; and theſe e ee poo 


„ re e ne 1 | 
. fyrexto recs purgpofthe Tin. 


KISH empire; and receives annually an equal return of 


white: The one brought from the inland parts of Ar- 
Rida; the other e n Tan- 
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But there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that anciently every great 


W in 1 8 in other parts of theworld, 
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Jorum ſunt; latiuſque nunc villici, quam olum reges, - .imperant. At 


nune eadem,” ſays PII Rx, 10 vincti pedes, damnatæ manus, inſcripti 
N ultus exercent,” - Lib. xvIIl. cap. 3. 80 alſo Mattia. „ 


| Et ſonet innumera compede Thuſclis ager.” Lib: e. "3. | 
| 4 LO Tum longos jungere ige, hu en 23M 4 


Agrorum, et quondam duro ſuleata deu, 
1 4 Vomere et antiquas Curiorum paſſa ligones, 
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, Ader af vent And though we have reaſon 
to condemn all thoſe NONE as: nurſeries of 
| ſuperſtition, burthenſome to the public, and oppreſſive to 


the poor priſoners, male as well as female: yet may it be 
e ane ee re . 


land, which eee a copy War od ; | 


man, he would ſpendits revenue on dogs; horſes, grooms; 


footmen, cooks, and houſe-maids: gh ek GIN | 
not furniſh many more citizens than the convent.” /.,/; 
The common reaſon, why any parent thruſts his 
daugbters into nunneries, is, that he may. not he over- | 
burthened with too numerous a family; but the ancients 


had „ as innocent, and: more eee 


fancy. This P 


ſpoken of by anꝝ author of thoſe times with the horror 
it delqrnes, o “ even with diſapprobatĩon. Pru- 
TARCH, the humane, natured PLuranxon , mentions 


Rr 


murdered, or, if you will, expoſed all his own children, 


in order to leave his crown to the ſon of his brother, 


EvuMENES; ſignaliz ing in this manner his gratitude and 
affection to EUMENES,: who: had left him his heir prefer- 


ably to that ſon. It was Soto, the moſt celebrated of | 
e ink 


eee ee eee eee 
er, to wit, monaſtic vows und the ex- 


the ſages of GnE ROE, that her 
law to kill their children t. * 


penſate esch 0 | 
poſing: of children, and to be-unfavourable, in equal de- 


grees, to the ptopatzation of mankind? 1 doubt the 


* Tacrrvs blames it. · D mold Germ. EPO 

7 De fraterno amore. Sure bn dypiores of a cpain oc 
fickly infirm children. De ira. lib. i. cap 13. 
7 Scr. Eur. id. ii caps 24+ | 
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is the force of natural affection, that ver. few, in compa- 


| the puſh docurtyints excoutian theit ogiupt intentions. 
, the only country where this practice of ex- 


. he is twenty. Such early marriages could ſcarcely be 
general, had not men the proſpect of ſo eaſy a method of 


| ſpeaks: of it as a very general maxim of the poor to ex- 
poſe their children; and as the rich were then averſe to 


from thoſe who expected legacies mn po 
muſt have been in a bad ſituation between them f. 

Of all ſciences there is none, where. firſt appearances 
are more deceitful than in politics. Hoſpitals for f6und- 
lings; ſeem favourable to the increaſe of numbers; and, 


But when they open the door to every one, without di- 


pernicious:to the ſtate. It js computed; that every uinth 

child born at Paris, is ſent to the hoſpital; though it 

ſeems certain, according to the common courſe. of human 

1 | affairs, that it is not a hundredth: child whoſe parents 
„ altogether incapacitated to rear and educate him. 
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riſon, would have reſolution enough, when it came to 


S wor 


| Lig poſing.children prevails at preſent; is the moſt. populors 
nd, | country we know of q and every man is married before 


getting rid of their children, I own, that Prbracen 


marriage, on aceount of the courtſhip; they met with 


ſtinction, they have probably a oontrary effect, and are 
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in the main, we ſeen rather ſuperior, ſo far as the pre- 


ſent dueſkion is concerned we ſhall now examine the po- 
liticaF cüſkoms and inſtitutions of both ages, and weigh 


their influence i in rere or r e 8 Feoragr 


tion e mankind. N 8 
. ͤ power, criruber 


till its full eſtaMliſhment, almoſt all the nations which 
5 — ſcene of ancient hiſtory,” were divided into mall 


tertitöries or petty comms 


8, where of courfe a 


great equality of fortune prevailed; and the Wan 


zoberbment was always very 'near its frontiers. 
This was the fituation of affairs not only in — 


and TTALY, bur alſo in Sram, Gavi, Germany; ABRIC, 


nd # great” part of the Leſſer Asta: And it muſt be 


owned, that no Inſtitution could be more favourable to 
the propagation of mankind: For, though a man of an 


overgrown fortune; not being able to conſume more than 


another, muſt ſhare it with thoſe who ſerve and attend 
him; yet their poſſeſſion being precarious, they have not 
the Iamé encouragement to marry, as if each had a'ſmall 
fortune, ſecure and independent. Enormous cities are, 


belides, deſtructive to ſociety, beget vice and diſorder, of 
all kinds, ſtarve the remoter provinces, and even ſtarve 


themſelves, by the prices to which they raiſe all provi- 


fiols. Where each man had his little houſe and ſield to 
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himſelf, and each county had its capital, free and inde. 
pendent; what a happy ſituation of .mankind.!. How fa. 
vourable to induſtry and; agriculture; to marriage and 
propagation ! The prolific virtue of men, were it to ad 
in its full extent, without that reſtraint which poverty 
and neceſſity impoſe on it, would double the number 
every generation: And nothing ſurely ean give it more 
liberty, than fuch ſmall commonwealths, and ſuch an 
equality of fortune among the eĩtizens. All ſmall ſtates 
naturally produce equality of fortune, becauſe they af. 
ford no opportunities of great increaſe; hut ſmall com- 
monwealths much more, by that diviſion of power and 
authority which is eſſential to them... ,; 
Wen XINOrHOY ! returned after the famous — 
tion with Crkus, he hired himfelf and 6000 of the 
Grexxs into the ſerviee of Skurnxs, 2 prince of 
| Tung; and the articles of his agreement were, that 
ed darin: and he hira fl, nerd fours (AA regula- 
tion of pay which would not we ſurpriſe our, moder 
officers. - milch; or 211 $1 fs 1 1 tit 81 WE f 
„ DEKQSTEENES: tn ak eight more, were 
ſent'ambaſfadors to PRT of MaceDoN, and their ap- 
— mages above four: months were à thouſand 
drachmas, which is leſs than a dracbma a day for each 
ambaſſador T. But a drachma a day, nay ſõmetimes twot, 
was the pay of a eommon foot - ſoldierrtr‚,. 
A centuriou among the RoMans'bad only double pay 
to a ee ee in N paw -2 and we . 
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that 3 1 Mans A NTHOX i | 
umvirzte-gave the venturions five times the reward of the 
other f. So mutet had the increaſe of theconimonwealth 
increaſed the inequality among the citizens l. 
It muſt be owned: that the ſituation of affiirs in mo- 
dern times, with regard to civil liberty, as well as equality 
of fortune, is not near ſo favourable; either to the pro- 
pagation or happineſs of mankind. EUrorE is ſhared 
out moſtly into great monarchies; and ſuch parts of it 
as are divided into ſmall territories, are commonly go- 
verned by abſolute princes, who ruin their people hy a 
mimicry of the greater monarchs, in the ſplendor of their 
court and number of their forces. Swiss nA alone 
and Hozlaxn reſemble the ancient republies; and 
| cithes of doll, pang or Wen yet the numbers 
1 with which itabounds, notwithſtanding thei 
— advantages: of theit political inſtitutions; 
The ancient republics:deriyed their chief or only ſecu · 
rity from the numbers of cheir citizens. . Te n 
NIANS, having-loſt great numbers of their people, the 
remainder, inſtead of enriching themſelves hy the inhe· 
ritance of their fellow-citizens, applied to SyarTa, their 
metropolis, for a new ſtock of inhabitants. The Sranx- 
TANS immediately collected ten thouſand men; among 
whom the old citiaens divided the lands of which the 
lormer proprietors had periſhed ]. —m_ cn dne 
un. Liv/fib. u ch. f. 5. at pain. n 
. . , — . ² V gs os as 
TCA gave the eee e e e 


mon ſoldiers. De bello Gallico, lib. viii. In the Robin cartels 


mentioned afterwards, no diſtinRion in n was made on ac- 
count of ranks in the e e 
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l Diop. Sic. lib. xii, Tavern, lib. iii. PEP 
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the cities of SYRACUSE and SEMLINUNTIUM: 
depopulated by tyranny, war, and faction, he invited 
over from GREECE: ſome new inhabitants to repeople 
ſays ſixty thouſand): offered themfelves; and be diftri- 
buted ſo many lots ef land among them, to the great 
ſatisfaction of -the ancient inhabitants: A proof at once 
louſneſs more than riches; and of the good effects of 
theſe maxims, in the extreme populouſneſs of that ſmall 
country, GREECE, which could at onee ſupply fo great 
een e The eaſe fn nn the 
M —— — 2 — with . acres. 


m of people. 7E 

We mult now conſider 2 ancients 
1 under with regard to populouſneſs, and what checks 
they received from their political marims aul inſtitu- 
tions. There are commonly: compenfations in every 
human condition; and though theſe -conjpenſations be 
reſtrain the prevailing principle. TFoc6mpare them and 


eſtimate their influence, is indeed difficult, even where 


they take place in the ſame age, and in neighbouring 
countries: But where' ſeveral ages have intervened, and 
only ſcattered lights are afforded us by ancient authors; 
what can we do but amuſe ourſelves by talking pro and 
con, on. an intereſfing ſubje&, and ame 1 
; haſty: nod rial Anm 20 
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| ſpirirg — their mutual em 
| vs „ nencag nations that 
live in cloſe neighbourhood. - Now, war in a ſmall ſtate 
EY more deſtructive than ina great one; both be- 
cauſe all the inhabitants, in the former caſe, muſt; ſerve 
in the armies; and becauſe the whole ſtate is PR" 
4 is all expoſed to the inroads of the enemy. 

The maxims of ancient war were much more Adding, 
tive than thoſe of modern; chiefly by that diſtribution of 
plunder, in which the ſoldiers were indulged. The pri- 
vate men in our armies are fuch a low ſet of people, that 
we find any abundance, beyond their ſimple pay, breeds 
confuſion and diſorder among them, and a total diſſolu- 
tion of diſcipline.” The very wretchedneſs and meanneſs 
of thoſe, who fill the modern armies, render them leſs 
deſtructive to the countries which they invade: One in- 
ſtance, among many, of the eee e firſt appear» 
ances in all political reaſonings. 17 ted r 

Ancient battles were much more ee the very 
nature of the weapons employed in them. The ancients 
drey up their men 16 or 20, ſometimes 50 men deep, 
which made a narrow front; and it was not difficult to 
find a fleld, in which both armies might be marſſialled, 
and might engage with each other. Even where any 
body of the troops was kept off by hedges, hillocks, 
voy or nnn, Wenger anne not 4 r 
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5 — eee abe the loweſt rank, 
were all married. Our modern ſoldiers are either forced to live my 
married, or their marriages turn to ſmall account towards the in- 

creaſe of mankind. A circumſtance which ought, perhaps, 'to be 

taken into * as of ſome e in favour of ro 
ancients, 
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| bad-time:-to 2 F — IN 
them; and take part in the gugagement- And 38 the 


whole army was: thus engaged, and each man cloſely 


| buckled: to his :antagoniſt, the hattles were commonly 
very bloody, and great flaughter vas made on hoth fides, 
eſpecially on the canquiſned· The long thin lines, re- 
Dee che quick. deciſion of the fray, 
ende hut partial rencounters, 
rr who is - foiled. inthe; beginning 
of the day to draw off the eee his a1 
aun, entire. TRAC nt isi AN or st 


The battles of antiquity, hoth by. — c 50 


nit reſemblance to ſingle comhats, were wrought up 


to a degree of fury quite unknown to later ages. No- 


ching eculd then engage the om to give quarter, 
but che hopes of profit, by making Caves of their. priſons 
— as We am. N mein 

not ae An * os atis 20 8777 + 434 Abe 1 
What e eee be made, where * van- 
quiſhed expeted; ſo hard. a fate! How invgterate ie 
rage where the maxims of war. een need, 
ſo bloody and ſevere tins H e od... 
Anſtances are frequent, in ancient hiſtory, n * 
fieged; whoſe: inhabitants, rather than open their gates, 
murdered their wives and children, and ruſhed them- 


ſelves on 4 voluntary death, ſweetened perhaps by a lit- 
tle proſpect of revenge upon the enemy. GREEKS, 2s 


- n . have ebenes, ahne to 


: nil. libs l. cp. 


. As ABYDUS, mentioned. 8 — kib, Wal- cap. 175 518. and 
por vs. lib. xvi. As Wr arge de bell, civil 
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Fee deſtructive to human ſociety, ain thoſe petty 
mmonwenulths, which lived in cloſe neighbourhood, 
were engaged in perpetual wars and contentions. 
imes the wars in Gnkrex, ſays Pruranen “; 
were carried on entirely by inroads, and robberies, and 
piracies.” Such a — gn =o; more deſirucs 
By the laws'ef — 3 tables, eng 
two years formed a preſeription:for landʒ one year for 
moveables : An indication, that there was not in TA. 
LY, at that time, much more order, tranquillity, and 
ſettled police, than there is at eee the Tax. 
Taks, b 20% Jos Gans , ö. e Non 
Tze only cartel Fifdnilanberiinbantled kiſtdrp/is chat 
between DEMETATUS PoLIORcETES and the RnoDIANS; 
when it was agreed; that a free citiaen ſhauld be reſtor- 
— ooo dratchmas, a ſlave begring arne for o t. 
But, ſecondly, It appears that ancient manners were 
more unfavourable than the modern, not only in times 
of war, but alſo in thoſe of peace; and that too in every 
reſpe&, except the love of eivil liberty: and of equality, 
which is, Town, of conſiderable importance. To exclude 
faction from a free government, is very difficult, if not 
altogether impracticable; but ſuch inveterate rage be- 
in modern times, amongſt religious parties alone. In 
ancient hiſtory wwe may always obſerve,” where one party 
prevailed, whether the nobles or people (for I can ob- 


In mite AUA. I usr. lib. ii, cap. 6 
{ Diop. $1cvL, lib. xx. | HOY alt nar 
NES Ee 4 ſerve 


ferve. no difference in this teſpect ). that P17” IO 
ately, butchered all of the oppoſite party who fell into 
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as to eſcape their fury. No form of 
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their hands, and banjſhed-ſuch as had been anne 
no trial, no pardon. A fourth, a third, perhaps near 


half of the city was ſlaughtered, or expelled every revo- 


lution; and the exiles always joined foreign enemies, 
and did all the miſchief poſſible to their fellow-citizens ; 
till fortune put it in theit power to take full revenge by 


a new revolution. And as theſe were frequent in ſuch 
violent governments, the diſorder, diſfidence, jealouſy, 


enmity, which muſt prevail, are not 110 ber W to ima- 


gine in this age of the world, · Ty 


There are only two ar 1 can W in an» 
cient biſtory, which paſſed without great ſeverity, and 


great effuſion of blood in maſſacres and aſſaſſinations, 
namely, the reſtoration of the ArHENMIANV Democracy by 


THRASYBULUS, and the ſubduing of the Roma republic 


by Casas. We learn from ancient hiſtory, that 


I 5 2 Mavrrrn. 


TnxasrguLus paſſed a general amneſty | for all paſt offen- 
ces; and firſt introduced that word, as: well as praQtice, 


into GREEGEF. It appears, however, from many ora- 


tions of Lrs1As 1, that the chief, and even ſome of the 
ſubaltern offenders, in the preceding tyranny, were tried, 
and capitally puniſhed. And as to: Cxsar's clemency, 
though much celebrated, it would not. gain great ap- 
my in _ preſent age- He 6 dee for . 


8 n aſh DIO Aaron ahaha yery nar- | 

| rowly eſcaped from the thirty tyrants, ſays, that the Democracy was 
as violent a government as the . Orat 245 de flatu popul. 
+ Cicero, PuiLIP 2. | 


Þ As erat. 27, contra ExarosT, erat 155 contra Ao ar. orat. 


al 


F 
| 


ae} when he became maſter of na | 
and theſe, We may readily believe, were not the moſt 
worthleſs of the party. All thoſe who had borne arms 
agaiuſt that uſurper, were attainted; and, wy n 
law, declared incapable of all public offices. 
Theſe people were extremely fond of W has 
ſeem not to have underſtood it very well. When the 
thirty tyrants-firſt eſtabliſhed their dominion at ATHENS, | 
they began with ſeizing all'the ſycopbants and informers, 
who had been ſo troubleſome during the democracy, and 
putting them to death by an arbitrary ſentence and ex- 
ecution. Every man, ſays SALLUST + and LysIas f, was 
rejoiced at theſe puniſhments; not Tos ts that Kenn 
was from that moment annihilated. 8 ES 
The utmoſt energy of the ner vous ayle of Trvernr- 
bs, and the copiouſneſs and expreſſion of the GREEx 
language, ſeem to ſink under that hiſtorian, when he at- 
tempts to deſcribe the diſorders, which aroſe from fac- 
tion throughout all the Gatcian commonwealths. You 
would imagine, that he ſtill labours with a thought 
greater than he can find words to communicate. And 
he concludes his pathetic deſcription with an obſerva- . 
tion, which is at once refined and ſolid: © In theſe con- | 
* teſts,” ſays he, © thoſe who were the dulleſt, and moſt 
_ © ſtupid, and had the leaſt foreſight, commonly prevail- 
« ed. For being conſcious of this weakneſs, and dread- 
© ing to be over-reached by thoſe of greater penetration, 
A they went to work haſtily, without premeditation, by 
the ſword and pontard, and Wer got the * of 


Ar IAN. de bel. ci. lib. ii. 
See Cxsar's ſpeech de bell. Catil. OO OILY 
1 Orat. 24. And in orat. 29, he mentions the faQious en of the 


popular aſſemblies as the ro cauſe why theſe illegal Pubiſlunents' 
bond 2. | | 


their 


| 
| 
i s 1 44} h ma” 
31 0 n who were forming hes G 
x. „ een for their deſtruction #729524 697 797 4 | al 
| Vor te mentien Diowror0s4 the"eldef/” hs is ebm wi 
| puted to have butchered in cool blood 'above" dee of fu 


= -- nis fellow-citizeiis or Ke, 
2 others, ſtill more bloody 

in free governments, were —— 
tive. At ATHENS, tlie thirty tyrants and ede i in 


. 
r 3 


an 
fri 
= a twelvemonth, murdered, without trial, abon th 
„ the people, and baniſhed above the half of de Sitzen, er 
1 that remained y. In Ancos, near the fate time, the by 
vl people killed 1250 of the nobles; and afterwirds their th 
5} oven demagogues, becauſe they had refuſed to carry their de 
= proſecutions farther}: Tue peöple alſo 10 Corcraa * 
. killed x 500 of the nobles, and baniſhed a thoufand “-. 6 
wil | Theſe numbers will appear the more forprifing, if we by 
conſider the extreme fmallnefs of "theſe ftates/" But all #4 
1 ancient hiſtory is full of ſuch inſtances f. t 
30 - When ALEXANDER ordered all the ex les to be reftor- "X 
1 ed throughout all the cities; it was fotind, that the a 
x4 whole amounted to 26,005 men ft; the remaitis probably 4 
v | of ftill greater flanghters and maſſacres. What an 1] 
i | h i multifide f in mn a um as ancient "4 
3 5 oy or tant nia, 11 
4 ER CONE de wirt. ee. Als. FJ 
5 ane GREEN, 19 
Tir. Liv . xxxi, xxxiii, Xxxiv., - / e od 
$ Drop. Sic. lib. xiv. IS0CRATES ſays there were xc only 5000 ba- As 

niſhed. He makes the number of thoſe killed amount to 1500. | 
Azr6?. Eschixzs contra CTESIT RH. affigns preciſely the ſame , 
| r 


number. SENECA / de trang. anim. cap. v.) ſays 13, 00. cm 
J Drop. Sic. lib. ;- 4, * * Sic. lib. xiii. th 


| + See NOTE [BB] 
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ity revenge; Near 


where factions were . up to es » degree/ 0 of 


fury andAeſpair. {/ 1/41 11 oh 12) 
yeh eng ; 


from the cities. SS, * Sy © <4 #3 7 Ae 8 * 171 12 be o *; 1 EY 


Even when 88 eee eee width : 
they failed not to do almoſt. in every city twice or thrice 


every century), property was rendered very precarious 
by the maxims-of ancient. government. ' XENOPHON, in 
the Banquet of SocRaTES;gives/us.a natural unaffected 
deſcription of the tyranny. of the ATHENIAN, people. 


In my poverty,” ſaꝝs Cuarmmes,: I am much more 


% happy than I ever was while poſſeſſed of riches; as 
much as it is happier to be in ſecurity than in terrors, 
free than à flave, to receive than to pay court, to be 
© truſted than ſuſpected. Formerly I was obliged to 


* careſs.every:informer ; ſome impoſition was continu- 


ally laid upon me; and it was never allowed me to 
* travel, or be abſent from the city. At preſent, when 
* 5 am poor I | look big, and threaten others. The rich 


are afraid of me, and ſhow me every kind of civility 
and reſpect; and I am e b aN y ba in el 


« city“. * e 7% 


In one of the plendings of e be orator very 
coolly ſpeaks of it, by the bye, as a maxim of the 
ATHENIAN people, that, whenever they wanted money, 


they put to death ſome of the rich citizens as well as 


ſtrangers, for the ſake, of the forfeiture. | In mentioning 
this, he ſeems not to nnen intention ne them; ; 


2 pag. 286545 edit. Lruvelav. 
3 2. 25 in Nicou. 
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ſhould impoveriſh himſelf, or that the people would im- 
poveriſh him, and perhaps kill him into the bargain. 
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9 een 


judges. | DIES Hi 52 ef „ $36 *; welten 
Whether à man was à bitizen or 4 ee "0 
that people, it ſeems indeed requiſite, either that he 


The orator laſt mentioned gives a pleaſant'a6coutit of an 


eſtate laid out in the public ſervice “; that is, above the 


third of it in raree-ſhows and figured'dances;. 
I need not inſiſt on the Greer tyrannies, which were 


altogether horrible. Even the mixed monarchies, by 


which moſt of the ancient ſtates of GREECE were govern- 


| ed, before the introduction of republics, were very un- 
ſettled. Scarcely any city,” but ATHENS, ſays Is0cra- 
Es, could . a nnn vs ee W he ge- 


nerations 7. £62, 5 

: "Beſides many be a 00 bor dis inability 
of ancient monatchies, the equal diviſion of property 
among the brothers in private families; muſt, by a ne- 
eeſſary conſequence, contribute to unſettle and diſturb 
the ſtate. The univerſal preference given to the elder 


by modern laws, though it increaſes the inequality of 


fortunes, has, however, this good effect, that it accuſtoms 
men to the ſame idea in public ſucceſſion, and cuts off 
all claim and pretenſion of the younger. Do 
The new ſettled calony of HERACLRA, falling is imme- 
diately into faction, applied to SPARTA, who ſent HERI-· 


21048 with full authority to quiet. their diſſentions. 


This man, nat provoked by any oppoſition, not inflamed 
by party rage, knew no better expedient than immedt- 


ately rung to death about $00 of the citizens}. A | 


7 


* See NOTE loc 


T Panath. e 1 boo. Sic. lib. xiv. 
| ſtrong 
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| Arong proof how deeply rooted theſs violent nn . 
government were throughout all GREECE: - OT 


50 


It ſuch was the diſpoſition of men's dds amo 
refined people, what may be expected in the conimon- 


wealths of Irarr, Arc, Srainyand Gaul, which were 


denominated barbarous? Why otherwiſe did the GREEKS 


ſo much value themſelves on their humanity, gentleneſs, | 
and moderation, above all other nations? This reaſoning _— 


ſeems very natural. But unluckiiy the hiſtory of the 


credit to the received accounts, preſents an oppoſite con- 
cluſion. No blood was ever ſhed in any ſedition at 
Ron, till the murder of the Guacenr. Dioxrsros 
HALICARNASSEUS*, obſerving the ſingular humanity of 
the Roman people in this particular, makes uſe of it as 
an . eee that they were originally of GRRCIAN ex- 


more vi than even ee above! men. 
tioned. * * oh: 65F- Gti 4 «£3 5 3 2 — 5 


If the Romans were ſo _ in ming to „e! is | 


eee e eee, after they had once entered 


civil wars contains the moſt frightful picture of maſſa- 
eres, proſeriptions, and forfeitures, that ever was pre- 
ſented to the world. What pleaſes moſt, in that hiſto- 
rian, is, that he ſeems: to feel a proper reſentment of 
| theſe barbarous proceedings; and talks not with that 
provoking coolneſs and indifference, which cuſtom had 
produced in many of the GREEK hiſtorians . 

The — * ancient palities nen in Rn. 


af | . 3 Lib. b 


+ See NOTE [DD] | 
ſo 


mY 


Rowan:commonwealth,. in its earlier times, if we give 


znce we may conclude, that the factions 
— iu the barbarous republics were uſually 


upon the bloody ſcene; and Arrlax's hiſtory of their 
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ſioũ' little en and moderation, hat it ſeoms ern. 

: W oy to tive a TU: | 
lence ce 

forbear obſerving. that the laws, in the later-period of 

the Roux commonwealth; were ſo abfurdly contrived, 

that they obliged the heads of parties toclave recourſe 

to theſe extremities. All capital puniſumeuts were abo. 

liſhed: However criminal, or, what is more, however 
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be. puniſhed otherwiſe-than by baniſhment;- And it be- 
came neceſſary, in the revolutions of party, to draw the 
ſword of private vengeance ;; nor was it eaſy, when laws 
were once violated, to ſet bounds to theſe ſanguinary 
proceedings. Had BrvTvs himſelf prevailed over the 
triumvirate, could he, in common prudence, have allow- 
ed Ocravivs and ANTHONY, to live, and have contented 
himſelf with baniſhing them to-RHoDEs or MARSEILLES, 
where they might ſtill have plotted new commotions and 
rebellions ? His executing C. Axroxtus, brother to the 
triumvir, ſhows evidently his ſenſe of the matter. Did 

not CICERO, with the approbation of all the wiſe: and 
virtuous of Roux, arbitrarily put to death Cannes 
accomplices, contrary to law, and without any trial or 
form of proceſs? And if he moderated his executions, 
did it not proceed, either from the clemeney of his tem- 
per, or the conjunctures of the times? A wretched ſe- 


curity in a men which nen to eee 


* 3 to i th 1 


Thus, one extreme e eee jr the fame 
manner as exceſſive ſeverity in the laws is apt to beget 


great relaxation in their execution; fo their exceſſive . 
lenity naturally produces cruelty and barbarity. It is 


dangerous to force 2 in 5 eaſe to TO their heres 
boundaries. 4 ITOYV ad 


> SKF. nn opyp Ugg Ss a8 


Ons 


an 
* 


on - oh 
3, ſo frequent in all 
ts, ſeems tc ſted in the great 
bliſni g any ariſtocrgey in these ages, 
the diſcontents and. ſeditions of the peo- 
ple, whenever even the meaneſt and moſt beggarly were 
excluded from the legiſlature and from public offices. 
The very quality of /reemen gave ſuch a rank, being op- 
poſed to that of ſlave, that it ſeemed to entitle the poſleſ= 
ſor to every power and privilege of the common wealth. 
S0LON's* laws excluded no freeman from votes or elee- 
tions, but confined ſome magiſtracies to a particular cen 
ſus 5; yet. were the people never ſatisfied. till thoſe laws 
were repealed. By thetreaty with ANTIPATERf, no ATHE= 
NIAN, was allowed. Aa vote whoſe cenſus was leſs than 2000 
drachmas (about 60. Sterling ). And though fuch a 
government would to us appear ſufficiently democratical, 
it was ſo diſagreeable to that people, that above two- 
thirds; of them immediately left their country. Cas- 
$ANDER reduced that ces ſur to the half ||; yet ſtill the 
government was conſidered as an oligarchical ene 
and the effect of foreign violence. 
SxRVIUs Turxaus's laws ſeem, equal and e 
by fixing the power in proportion to the property: Let 
the RoMAN people could never. be brought a to 
ſubmit to them. W 
In thoſe days 3 was no — eee. A 8 
jealous ariſtocracy, ruling over diſcontented ſubjects; 
and a turbulent, factious, tyrannical democracy. At 
preſent, there is not one republic in EvRoee, from one 
extremity of it to the other, that is not remarkable for 
juſtice, lenity, and ſtability, equal. to, or even beyond 
1. Robs, or the moſt celebrated in antiqui- 
Almoſt all MA them are welktempered ariſtocracies. 


* PLUTARGHUS in vita $0108. Diop. Sic. lib. xviii. 
Id. ibid, || Id. ibid. $ Tir. Liv. Iib. i. cap: 43. 
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n nations ſeem inferior to the modern, "im 


for the happineſs and increaſe of mankind. Trade, ma- 
nufactures, induſtry, were no where, in former ages, ſo 


flouriſhing as they are at preſent in KukorE. The only 
garb of the ancients, both for males and females, ſeems 
to have been a kind of flannel, which 'they wore com- 


monly! white or grey, and which they ſcoured as often 
_ asitbecame dirty. Trax, which carried on, after CAx- 
THAGE, the greateſt commerce of any city in the Mrpt. 


TERRANEAN, before it was deſtroyed by ALEXANDER, 


was no mighty city, if we credit ARRIAN's account of 


its inhabitants“. Arhzns is commonly ſuppoſed to 
have been a trading ity : : Butt was as populous before 
the Mpix war as at any time after it, according to 
HeropoTvs+ ; yet its commerce, at that time, was ſo 
inconſiderable, that, as the ſame hiſtorian obſerves , 
even the neighbouring coaſts of AstA were as little fre- 


quented by the Gx EE ks as the pillars of m For 


beyond theſe he conceived nothig. 

Great intereſt of money, and great ited, are 
an infallible indication, that induſtry and commerce are 
but in their infancy. We read in Lrstas of 100 per 
cent. profit made on à cargo of two talents, ſent to no 
greater diſtance than from ATHENS to the 'ADRIATIC: 
Nor is this mentioned as an inſtance of extraordinary 
profit. ANTI n "yy nnn a thres 


* Lib. it. There were - killed during the ae! and the cap- 
tives amounted to 309000. Dionoxus Sicu Lus, lib. xvii. ſays on- 


Iy 13,000 : But he accounts for this ſmall number, by faying that 


the Tyz1ans had ſent pr az: part of * wives and 


children to CAx THA. 
1 Lib. „ he-niakesthe ancibir of; the seen eee u. $6,000 
Þ lb. v. I Orat. 33, . Diacir. 
9 Contra Ar non. p. 5, ex eau. Arb. 
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ents and a half for a houſe vhich he let at a talent a 
year: Aae beste Blaser tits oven tutors for not em- | 
ploying his money to like advantage · My fortune, 
ſays he/ in eleven years minority, ought to have been 
n and value of 20 of the ſla ves left by his father, 

utes. at 40 minas, and the yearly proſit of their 
Masur user The moſt moderate intereſt at ATHENS; 
(for there was higher + often paid) was 12 per cent. t, 
and that paid monthly. Not to inſiſt upon the high in- 
tereſt; to vhich the vaſt ſums diſtributed in elections had 
raiſed money g at Ros, we find. chat VxnnRs, before 
that factious period, ſtated 24 per cent. for money which 
he left in the hands of the publicans: And though Cr. 
cERO exclaims againſt this article, it is not on account 
of the extravagant uſury; but becauſe it had never been 
euſtomary to ſtate any intereſt on ſuch ogeaſions l. In- 
tereſt, :indeed; ſunk at Roux, after the fettlement of the 
empire: But it never remained any conſiderable time 
ſo low as in the commercial ſtates of modern times f. 
Among the other inconveniencies, which the Arn. 
vraxs felt from the fortifying of Daceris by the Lacr- 
DEMONIANS, it is repreſented by Thuc ros“, as one 
of the moſt conſiderable, that they could not bring over 
their corn from EunzA by land, paſſing by Onxorus; but 
were. obliged to embark it, and to ſail round the pro- 
montory of  SUNIUN. {A ſurpriſing inſtance of the im- 
perfection of ancient navigation! For e r | 
e ee em ere MA g hs 
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F 4 Fan paſſage in any 1 m 
= - where the growth. of a city is aſcribed to the eſtabliſh. E 
N 1 ment of a manufacture. The commerce, which! 18 ſaid U 
I | 0 flouriſh, i is chiefly the exchange of thoſe commodities, n 
4 for which different ſoils and elimates were ſuited. The m 
4 | fale of wine: and oil into AFRICA,” according to Diobo- tl 
1 nus Sicnr us? *, was the foundation of the riches of As. co 
Bo | RIGRNTUN, The ſituation of the oity of 85 a5. pl 
24 cording to the ſame author , was be e its im. w 
. menſe populouſneſs; being built near the two deen in 

1 | | Cravars and STRARTS. But theſe twW o rivers,. we may 
by obſerve, are not navigable ; and could only produce ſome ſo 
jg N fertile vallies, for agriculture and tillage an advantage to 
E to inconfiderable, that een wouldſcarcely fo 
5 N have taken notice of it. nc wy ali n m 
3 | „The barbarity f the ancient 4 tyrants; itogether with fir 
44 the extreme love of liberty, aki animated thoſe ages, th 
5 5 muſt have baniſhed evety merchant and manufacturer, re! 
\ | and have quite depopulated the ſtate, had it ſubfiſted u up- an 
. eee ng eruel and ful- fl 
oF in 
A | that was fot Ababa by his landed: property, and ar po 
A have carried with him any art or kill to procure a ſub- 
| fiſtence in other onuntries, would have remained expoſed ar 
be: to ſuch implacable barbarity? The perſecutions of at 
4 | Pane II. and LxwIs XIV. filled all enen ies the I 
| manufacturers of FLANDERS/and of Francs: th 

I grant, that agriculture is the ſpecies of induſtry 
chiefly requiſite to the ſubſiſtence of multitudes ; and it th 
zs poſlible, that this induſtry may flouriſh, even where cc 
manufactures and other arts are unknown and negletted. 0 
W 


SWISSERLAND is at preſent a remarkable inſtance; where 
we * at once, the moſt Kilful W _ the 


* Li a, h 1 1 Lib: xii 0 4 
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' moſt bungling, tradeſmen, that. are 0 be met with i in 
EvuROPE.. That agriculture flouriſhed in Gaexcs and 
IraLY, at leaſt, in ſome parts of them, and at ſome, pe- | 
riods, we, have reaſon to preſume;;; And; whether the 
mechanical arts had reached the ſame degree of perfec+ 


tion, may not be eſteemed ſo material; eſpecially, if; we 


confiden the great equality of riche 


with the greateſt care and enn, its own little field, 
in order to its ſubſiſtence · r 2397 wr a3; 


But is it-juft eee ee may, in 
ſome inſtances, flouriſh, without trade or manufactures, 
to conclude, that, in any great extent of country, and 
for any great tract of time, it would ſubſiſt alone? The 


moſt natural way, ſurely, of encouraging huſbandry, is, 


firſt, to excĩte other kinds of induſtry, and thereby afford 


the labourer a ready market for his commodities, and a 


return of ſuch goods as may contribute to his pleaſure 


ad enjoyment, This method is infallible and unixer- 


lal; and, as it prevails more in modern government than 
in the ancient, it affords a enen of the Warn i 


populouſneſs of the former. . 


Every man, ſays een , may "I prot No | 
art or ſkill, is requiſite; All conſiſts in induſtry; and in 


attention to the execution. A ſtrong proof, as Cor u- 


MELLA hints, that On > was but little i 


the age of XENO HW. 


All our later improvements W ee as | 
they done nothing towards the eaſy ſubſiſtence of men, 


conſequently towards their propagation and increaſe ? 


Our ſuperior ſkill-in mechanics; the diſcovery of new 


worlds, by which commerce has been ſo much enlarged; 


iches in the ancient res. | 
publics, where. each family was obliged to oultivate, 
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kind of buſine | 
milies would immediately periſhy From want and hunger? 
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1. ef poſts; andthe" uſe of vis of ex- 


agenient ok art, induſtry, and eee 5 Were we 
to rike off theſe, what's check {k6uld we give to every 
gels ünd labour, an whit multitüdes of fi. 


And it ſeems not probable, that we could ſupply the 
Place of th theſe new emen . eee or 
aun > gon He 8d Þ Cent; nd n 2 * 

Have we nh to think, that Wee of Ancient 


o 


ſtates was any wiſe comparable to chat of modern, or 
that men had then equal ſecufity, either at hothe, or in 


their journies by land or water? I queſtion not, but ere- 


ry impartial 8 te en ne! in 
this particular 7. eee Io ee gw en 


Thus, upon comparing 8 whole, "Y ps poſit 
to aſſign any juſt reaſon, why the world ſhould have been 


more populous in ancient than in modern times. The 


equality of property 
tlie ſmall diviſions of their ſtates, were indeed circum- 


g the ancients, liberty, and 


Rances favourable ta the propagation-of mankind: But 


| their wars were more bloody and deſtructive, their go- 


vernments more factious and unſettled commerce and 


ö manufactures more feeble and languiſhipg; and the gene- 
ral police more looſe and irregular,” Theſe latter diſ- | 
advantages ſeem' to form a ſufficient counterbalance to 
the former advantages; and rather favout the- oppoſite 


opinion to. that which dere ais a. ene, 1 regard | 


Mt: Vc | . 
to this ſubject. ie 241} Tx £7290 * LL Zn 1. 5 4 $5 


But there is no — it may 8 ſaid, againſt 


; matter of fact. If it appear, that the world was then 


more Populous than at preſent, we may be n, that 


by er Part I. _ XI. 


| NA&TIons. and. 


x Eggs, 


wut 3 res art alte, Wes 50 we have overlooked 
ſoine material circumſtance in the compariſon,. This 1 
readily on: All our preceding resſonings, L acknow-. 
ledge to'be mere trifling, - or, at leaſt, N ſmall Kirmithe ; 
mi e main * U ene. we, , Compare. facts, * 
cannot: be rendered much more decifives "Thee te: 
livered by ancient authors, are either ſo une rtain or lo. 
imperfect as to afford us nothing politive.i in this matters 
How indeed-;could it be. otherwiſe ? The very fats, 
which we muſt oppoſe to them, i in computing the pop: - 
loufneſs of modern ſtates; are far from being either er- 
tain or complete. Many grounds of ealoulation proceeded 
on by celebrated writers, are little better than thoſe of the 
emperor H ο , who formed an eſtimate of the 
immenſe greatneſs of Rox, from ten thouſand pound 
weigbt of cobwebs which, had been found in that city *., 
It is to be remarked; that all kinds of numbers are un 
certain in ancient manuſeripts, and have been ſubject to 
much greater corruptions than any o other part of the 
text; and that for an obvious reaſon. Any alteration, 
in other places, commonly affects the ſenſe c or grammar, 
and is more e F by the- W d, 19 
ſeriber. 5 117 18 rare EEynoue 


$41 Y1 157 T5133 


Few enumerations of-inh bitants haves. been: made of 
any tract of country by any ancient author of good au- 
nn ſo 40 to ors n "Ons enough, view. * com- 
It is bel tht thats "EA . 4 mw Lo 
q dation for the number of citizens aſſigned to any free 
| city ; becauſe thay eute red for a ſhare iu the en. | 


* * Line. is wits hauen, cap, 46 
44 oel 8 Us * 104 12 Lan r a 
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5 eee kept of them · ut as the 
number of ſlaves is ſeldom mentioned, this leaves us i in 
s great uneertainty as ever, Pr be re | 
pulouſneſs even of ſingle cities. „%%ö;—¹§.qꝗꝰ G3 
; The feſt page of Tuvorbrogs ie, in 8 the 
_ commencement of real hiſtory, All preceding narrations 
are ſo'intermixed with fable, that philoſophers ought to 


—— tp = no 08) ee 


oY and orators'*;! Bertet PADS * 
With regard to remote times; the een of people 


thority. The free citizens of SYBARs, able to bear arms, 
EL and actually drawn out in battle, were 300, ooo. They 
| encountered at SfAG6ra with 100,000 citizens of Cnoro- 
#4, unether GREEK city contiguous to them and were 

| defeated: ' This is Dioyorvs/S1CULUS's+ nccount; and is 
very ſeriouſfy inſiſted on by that Hiſtorian. * 
an mentions the fame number of SrAIrE.s. 

'  Dropokvs Srcviesy,” enumerating the inhabitants of 

+ AGRtGENTUN, When it was deſtroyed by the CarTiar 
| Erntans,” ſays, that they mounted: to 20,000. citizens, 
200, oo ſtrangers, beſides ſla ves, who, in ſo opulent a 


1 "I | _ city as he repreſents it, would probably be, at. leaſt, | 


as numerous. We muſt remark, that the women and 
the children are not included; and that therefore, upon 
the whole, this city muſt have contained near two mil - 
lions of inhabitants l. And what was the reaſon of ſo im- 
nn 10 nee! ! They were N in n. 


2 5 * 3 "x4 1151 90 3) 2 <> Te: 48 #T + 8 Sri) S 
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I — Lick v464% in with EM ADO is) ſays, that AG- 
REGENTUM contained only wins Inhabitants. 


don them, in a great r , e mon 


aſſigted are often ridiculous, and loſe all credit and au- 


0 : "ITY 
# ng 


FER 


tan pountyrþin they trided- with their vrin ins and/oites 
am which, iat that time, produbed none of theſe 
co S413: 2897 ven 1 19240 82: nagen 6 2.96 
. 
ties. 1 ſuppoſe the ngelsrity of the number was the 
reaſon of aſſigning it. Diononvi $r0vivs + affigns three 
millions of inhahitants to 'E&ver, ſmiall number: But 
then waa: eite amount tc abe 
He je fas * the people were ee 
Thus remote times ute always moſt en vied and 


i 1 lt x Nenn + . 2 


F G by "> 
© x. + : 


| That Xonzus's army Was extremely tumerous; I 5 


really bllkuve 5 both: Fram the great extent of his em- 


pire, and from the practice dmony the eaſtern” nations, 
of eneumberiutz their camp with a ſuperfluons mültitude: 
But will any rational man eite HEnODOrus's wonderful 


 narrations as an authority) There is ſomething very ra- 


tional, Leun, in Lrstass argument upon this ſubject. 
Had not XERXES eee eee 
he, he had never made à bridge over the HIL 

It had been mucli eaſier to have tranſported his dion 
over ſo ſhort a paſſag „ eee. finorous: Megs 
which be uns maker; abe F189 an | 
Porrntvs$ fays, that the bees Matten Seed 


and ſecondꝰ Pbrid wars, being — with ali inva- 


fion from the Gais, muſtered all their own forces, and 
thoſe of their allies; and found them amount to ſeven 
hundred thouſand men able ts bear arms: A grint aum- 
ber ſurely, and which, when joined to the 
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at preſentꝰ . The too ſeems to 
ab mide witeſoneexatinels; wit PoLYBs gives 


us the detail of the particulars; : But might not the num. 
Ero in order to encourage the people 


Dionenus Sicurus f makes the ſame culmination 


amount to near a million. Theſe variations are ſuſpici- 


ous. Gets Loppoſes, that er In his time 
Can can believe, that the e ae of that coun- 


| et W from the time of. che firſt Puxic war to 


948899 $141: , 1 au 


TIT Ua e to W ee 


; — GAuxs, killed one million, and made an- 


other million priſoners}. - Suppoſing the number of the 
enemy's army and that of the ſlain could be exactly aſlign- 
ed, which never is poſſible; how could it be known how 


often the ſame man returned into the armies, or how di- 
| inguiſh the new from the old levied ſoldiers ?, No at- 


tention ought ever to be given to ſuch, looſe, exaggerated 
calculations ; eſpecially where the author does not tell us 
the-mediums, upon which the calculations were founded. 
Parzxcurus ꝗ makes the number of GavLs killed by 
Cæsax amount only to 400, ooo: A more probable ac- 
count, and more eaſily reconciled to the biſtory of theſe 
wars: given by that conqueror himſelf in his commen- 


taries . The moſt bloody of his battles were Sou: 3 


againſt the HELVETI: and the GERMANS. | nts £ 
he e country that ſupplied this number, was not above a third of 


Traly, viz. *the Pope' s dominions, TUSCANY, and à part of the 


Kingdom of NayLes: But perhaps in thoſe. 1 
very few ſlaves, except in RoMs, or the great eities. 1 42 
＋ Lib ii. | : | CELTICA, 
1| PLuTaReH (in vita c makes the number that 'Cxsar 


fought with amount to three millions; JuLian (in csi to 
two, b. il. cap. 47. 


„ See NOTE [FF.] OT 
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as —— and bes Front fabuldus'\imgherntions 
both + becauſe he lived s at'a time when! pn rae 


pb l cod —— en Cs 


who _— a courtier and miniſter ee, ai But can 
10,608 Würger and a Frames 400 gallies®?" Theſe, we 


may obſerve, were mercenary forces, and ſubſiſted upon 


pay, like our armies in EUnorE. For the eitizens were 
all diſarmed; and when Dion afterwa 
and. called on his countryw 
he was obliged to bring arms along ith him, which be 
diſtribated among thoſe who joined” him f. In a ſtate 
where agriculture” alone flouriſhes, there may be many 
inhabitants; and if theſe be all armed and diſciplined, a 
great force may be call 
zodies of mercenary troops can never be maintained; 
without either great trade and numerous manufactures, 

or extenſive dominions. The United Provinces never 
were maſters of ſuch à force by ſeâ and land, as that 


which is ſaid to belong to Drowrstus; yet they poſſeſs. 


as large a territory, perfectly well cultivated; and have 
much more reſources fror 
Dꝛropokus Srobrus allows, that, even in his time, the 
army of Diowysvs" appeared incredible ; that is,” as 1 
interpret it, was, entirely a fiction; and the opinion aroſe 
from the exaggerated / flattery of the courtiers, and per- 
haps from the vanity and policy of the tyrant himſelf. 


It is a uſual fallacy, to conſider all the ages of anti- 


quity as one period, and to r er "Th Heng wars of con- 


A WS N % 


509 Dios. $16. lb. OE, , PLorazcifi in USA 
tained 


terwards invaded SICILY, 
n/to'vindicate their hberty, 


d out'upon occaſion? But great b 


their commerce and induſtry. F 
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colonies: fleariſhed extremely in Stetux during the age of 


AztxzanDERt:: But in Aue 


1297 's time they were ſo 


decayed, that almoſt all the produce of that fertile iland 


wes confumedan f. OY MOTTO Ein er 


fipnedto particular cities in antiquity ;- and omitting the 
numbers of NIR EVH, BABYLON, and the Eoveriay 
hiſtory, to the 'GxEcran' and Roman: ftates. I muſt 


own, the more I conſider this ſubject, the more am I 


inclined to ſcepticiſm, mean tothe 2 _ 
heſs aſcribed to ancient times. Rn M 57 þ* 

_ ATHENs is ſaid by PLAT0 + to be a ein . iy j 
and it was ſurely the greateſt of all the GREEK f cities, 
except Sxxacusg, Which was neatly; about the ſame 
fize/ in THVarDbinzs's I time, and afterwards increaſed 
beyond it. For Cicxro i mentions it as the greateſt of 
all the Gakxx cities in his time; not comprehending, I 


ſuppoſe, either Aurioch or ALEXANDRIA under that 
denomination. ATHENZvs f ſays, that, by the enu- 


meration of DEMETRIUS: PHALEREVUS,' there were in 


_ ATHENS 21,006 citizens, 10, 0e ſtrangers, and 400,000 
e This be is ed a g g e whofe 
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e vi. | Pup 575 1 oy Apalng; Soca... rin 
* Ax dos ſeems alot to +; — eat city ; for Lyeias con. 


tents himſelf with faying that it Ay not exceed AtHENs. Out 34s 


© | Lib. vi. See alſo PLVTAKGH in He Nictix 
$ Orat. contra Verne, Hb. iv” cap 52. STERN, lib-vi. ap 


| it was twenty two; miles in compaſs, But then we are to conſider, 


that ir contained two harbours within it; one of which was 2 very 
large ones and might be eee kind of nid „ 
J Lib. aka %% ER 


PE or ©. ,4 


Let us now examine the eee of inhabitants al. 


N 67. opinion 
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wen call in que 
point keritlkilm more certain, chan that 


| ati, f 


CTESICLES, whom he quotes, are here 8 no 


chat the number of aves is, at leaſt, augmeuted by a 


4 3 4 
a 9 : 
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Ha, 


21,000 9 men full of age are only under- 
ſtood. For, (1) HEroDotrus ys, that AxISTacoRas, - 


ambaſſador from the Tonians, found it har 


one S?ArTANn' than $0,566" ATHENLAN® 3 monikgy chi Y 
looſe way, the whole ſtate, ſuppoſed to be met in one. 


popular aſſembly, excluding the women and, chilaren. 
(2.) Tuverbip Es ſays; that; making-allowance for all 


che abſentees in the fleet, army, garriſons, and for people 
employed in their private affairs; the ATHENzanaflembly 
never roſe to fivethouſand. -"(3.): The forces, enumer« 


ated” by the "ſame 'hiſtorian||;" being all eitizens, and 
amounting g to'13,000 heavy- armed infantry, prove the 
ſame method of calculation ; as alſo the whole tenor of 


the Gunkk hiſtorians, who always underſtand: men of 
full age, when they aflign the number of citizens in any 
republic. Now, theſe being but the fourth of the inha- 
bitants, the free ATHENIANS were by this account 


$4,000; the ſtrangers 40,060; and the ſlaves; calculat- 


ing by the ſmaller number, and allowing that they mar- 
ried _ propagated at the fame rate with freemen, "_y 4 


FO Fa. i 3 
M — 20,000 3 contra Aria. . 
| + Lib. © Lib. viii. | 


Lib. B, DroponveS1 colu#racmntptely ag n lb. xit. 
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portion been twenty to one. I 
ſo great in any of our — vet are we obliged to 


160, 00; acid ne « ey | Wooly e 4 


| number dar large — The other number, 


THENS larger than London and 
Baur united. 449) a 16: 3 3oup nd ee, 

: Secondly, There were bur. 29,000 0 ſes in Annes 
-: Thirdly, Though the extent of the walls, as given us 
by TuvcrnDIDEsÞ, be great (to wit, eigliteen miles, be. 
fide the ſea-coaſt };; Let Xxx g0N 4. ſays, there Was 
much waſte ground within the walls. + They. ſeem in- 
deed to have joined four diſtin and ſeparate cities ||. 

» Fourthiy, No inſurrection of the-laves, or fuſꝑicion of 


| eee is ever mentioned * As * 


one commotion of the miners 9. glad, h 2 

BY Fiſtbiy, The treatment of ſlaves by the Arnis! is 
Laid: by Xexorron N, and DanosTagNEs**, and PLav- 
rus ct, to have been extremely gentle and indulgent: 
Wich could never have n the caſe, had the diſpro- 

he diſproportion is not 


exereiſe a en ene me 


groes. 7 Ii, n Ren olg 
"> Sinebly, the man is ever mad. e's L 


what may be reckoned an equal diſtribution of property 


11 


: in any country, or exengriple, or: quadruple 1 that wealth. 


Thus every perſon in Exeraxn is , computed by ſ ſome to 


ſpend ſix- pence a day: Yet is he eſteemed, dab ren who 


Papa tices; tha. dh e n Non 
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C XEXOPHOS, Mem. lib. ii. 


F Lib. ii. DANS: 47 8 . 1 
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"SO 


is ſaid to be 1 very co 


wigs" to avs been de ig 2 — 
but he was maſter only of ten fla ves employed in manu- 
fackutes. Lrstas and his brother, to ſtrangers, were 
proſcribed by the thirty for their great riches; though 
they had but fixty a piece +.  DEMosTHENES" wis left 
very rich by his father; ; yet he had no more than fifty- 
two ſlaves . His work-houſe, of twenty cabinet-makers, 


_ Seventhly, During the DEceLIAw w 
hiſtorians call it, 20, 000 ſla ves deſerted, and brought the 
ATHENIANS to great diſtreſs, as we learn from Tnocr- 


Dips. This could not have happened, had ey 
been only the twentieth en The nen would not 


deſert. G3 een u * . Ne & 8 e A N | 
 ighily," XNOrHUov 1 prop 
ing bd the nw py faves: And that fo rene « 4 


* 1 A . * 


vinced, N he, who — the 3 — 
before the DxcrLian war. X way of ſpeaking alto- 


gether” incompatible wo the dre, Rey Ora | 
bs. ain Dh <<: CY 
"Ninthly, the whole aj of * fas . Ke 


was leſs than 6000 talents. And though numbers in 
ancient manuſeripts be often ſufſpected by critics, yet 
this i is unexceptionable; both becauſe DEMOoSTHENEs *®, 
whp gives it, gives alſo the detail, which checks him; 
and becauſe Po TRTus + aſſigns 4 the ſame number, and 
reaſons upon it. Now, the moſt ' vulgar ſlave could yield 
by bis en an . a _ over * above A 
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tenance, as we learu from Xxxornonꝰ, who 27 that 


Nictas's overſeer, dee maſter ſo much for llaves, 
whom be employed in mines. If you, will take the pains, 


Mx <onngs; an e deen faves, $4; 49%999, 


ſym. above 34,c50 talents; even though allowance 
made for che great number of holidays in ATHENS, Be- 
fides, many of the ſlaves would have a much greater 
value from their art. The do weſt that DMosrnExEVB 
eſtimates any of his father's ſlaves 1 is two minas a head, 
And upon this ſuppoſit ion, it is a little difficult, I con- 
feſs, to reconeile even the . of 40,000 e with 
the cr9/u7 of 6000-talents. | : ans vl vlog; 
Tenthly, Cos is ſaid by 32 * to contain 
more ſlaves than any Gaxkr eity, ept \SPARTA. 
SPARTA then had more than ATHENS, in Proportion to 
rhe number of eitizens. The, SPARTANS. were good in 
the ;town,. 30,000 in the country The male flaves, 
therefore, of full age, muſt have been more than 78,000; 
the whole more than 3, 120,000. ,, A number impoſſible 
to be maintained in a narrow barren country, ſuch. a8 
ne which bes ys trade. Hed ghe Hzroreal been 


+ % 
— 


8 — 7 would Bere irriated them, without 


weakening them. 

Beſides, we are FR 3 chat beg 3 aſſigned 
by ATHEN&vs H, whatever it is, comprehends all the 
inhabitants of Arrica, 8 well 28 Re of. ATHENS, 


Dx rat. red, f Contra Anwonums © > 1 1b. wil 
[| PLUTARCH, i wi Lveves. bes a © 


J The ſame author affirms, that CoxnT#' had once 460, 


flaves; KGN 470,000. But the foregoing arguments hold ſtronger 
againſt theſe facts, which are indeed entirely abſurd and impoſſible. 


It is however remarkable, that ATruxx s cites ſo great an autho- 


pity a as ARISTOTLE for this laſt fact: And the ſcholiaſt on P1NDAR 
N mentions the ſame number of is in ZEGINa. 


Ib ie 


| Narrous, 1 


The AruENLANs: fefted much a country life, as we . 
learn from Tabcrptbrs“; and when they were all 
chaſed into town by the ĩnvaſion of th ir territory dur- 
ing the PET ro IVESIAN- war, the eity was not able to | 
contain them and they were ohliged to lie in the porti- 
coes; temples; and.even ſtreets, for want of lodging f. 
Tne ſame temark is to be extended to all the other 
Gaxxx eitiess and when he number. of citizens.is en 
ed, we mu ay underſtand it to gomprehend the in: 
itants neighbouring country, a9: well s of e 
ci Fre e afhe, allowance, it muſt be'confeſ. 
ns a was a populoyy/pountty, and exceeded 
hae iraagine;concernig ſo natrow a territory; 
naturally not very fertile, and which drew no ſupplies 
of corn from other place 5% For, excepting - ATHENS, 
which eraded $0-PowTps' for hat commondity,; the other 
cities ſeem to have.ſubl blaſt ted chiefly, von their neigh» 
bouring territory. 185 Ttod*; ie ei N 
RnopEs ie wel Known to have hd; a city of exten» 
five commerce, and of great: fame andi ſplendor; yet it 
contained only 608 ; citizens able to bear arma, when it | 
was beſieged by: Daaeravs.) 142 28 19 18 8305 Rn 
Takes was: always one of FO e cities of 
GAA Sc: But the number of j its citizens exceeded not 
thoſe. of RnovesF}.: Fust. is ſad to be a mall! 
city by Xawornon**, yet we And, khat it contained 
boo eitisens . 1 pretend not to reconcile theſe two 
foci - Perhaps, een cal ene LY 5 
1 e iatadet! M e 3 f 
3 Lid. "I | u raver. lib. ii. 
t See NOTE [HH-] | „ enen 
Diop. Sic. lb. xx, ' gie 8 
See NOTE 0, „ TL 
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Naik, or fix miles und = quarter in eire 

But MAwr N gA had ontfy 3000 oitizensy.( The Gir 
. 

1 gether with the houſes; and we catifnot judge of chem by 

the extent of their walls. ATHENS" conte 

then 10, ooo hobſes ; yet its walls with the ſea · coal, 

Vert above twenty tiles in extent, SYRACUSE was 


of PruT ARCH above, who fays, that. SPARTA bad 9000! citizens. 


. eden of tit, and — — eat ue, ne 


MaxrmA was equal to any city'in'AReADU 
itly it was equnl to —— 2 


' gardens, to- 


& no more 


twenty. two miles in cireumference j et was ſearcely 
ever ſpoken of by the andictith as7 moe populous than 


 Atitens. | Banyton was u fquare'bof fifteen miles, or 
ſixty miles in circuit; but it containedlatge'ultivated 
fields und incloſures; as we learn from PET. Though 
_ Avagiian's wall was fifty miles in eireuiHrence ; the 
ceireuſt of all the thirteen di viſtons of Ron 
according to Puprtus Vie 
miles. When an enemy in vaded the entry; all the inha- 
ditants retired within the walls of the ancient cities, with 
their cattle and furniture, and inſtruments of huſbandry: 
and the great height, to which tile walls were raiſed, 
enabled a ſmall number to defend chem. with fellity. 


x, taken! apart, 
ok, was only about forty-three 


'\ SPARTA, ſays: XExoerony, is one of the cities of 
TR that has + the fewelt * Tis PoLr- 


; > 0X 5 > JEL I: 1 os 4 3 
* 9 * . 2 N | EE, $4.7 Js 8:2 
POLYB, lib. ii . elde ib. ix, ap. = 


r Lys145, orat. 34; Ah ſ Voriscvs : in vita AvzEL. 
9 De rep. LaCED. This paſſage i 1s not- eafily reconciled with that 
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fifteen” dudfing 5444: {todd le of FHRTIEDN Af 209: 


"The TumsaArrais/ Hl their final conqueſt. by the RO. 
MANS, were, in all ages, turbulent, factious, ſeditious, 
diſorderly l. It is not therefore natural to ſuppoſe, _ 
this part of Greece abounded much in people. as 551 

We are told by TnN¼rnrnEs 7; 5 
LOPONNESSUS, a 


ining to Prius, was deſart and un- 
cultivated. Hanodporvs ſays , that MacnDOWIA was 
full of lions and wild bulls; animals which can only in- 
habit vaſt unpeopled foreſts, - Theſe wete the two ex. 
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nen ; pf, Maga Was 
ns. 3 of oj Nettes confederacy, he called à con- 


greſe at ll the ſtates, except the Ladanaj,˖j] -s, who 
refuſed to concys;.and he found, the force af-the. whole, 


upon computation, to amount to 200,000 infantry, and 


I 53990 evalry, This myſt h pnderftogd to be all the 
| | eigizans. capable of beering ms, For 88 the GREEK | 


republics maintained no Mercenary. forces, and had no 
_ militia diſtin. from the whole body of che citizens, it is 


uot oonceivable What ether medium there conld be of 


coοο²nt ton: That ſuch en army could. ever, by | 


Sagen, be. brought 340 the. field. and be tanintaine 
there, 1s contrary to all hiſtory. Upon this ſuppoſition, 


therefore, we may thus reaſon. Tue ſrer GangRs of all | 


ages and, ſexes were $60,000, , The faves, eſtimating 


them by. the number of ATYENIAN fayes as aboye, who | 
| ſeldom married or bad. families, were double, the male 
citizens of full age. to wit, 480, 908. «Ang; Ws the in- | 


hahirgnts of ancient GARECE,. exec 


" abou} de million 599 duodred-:emd aidety. thouſand: | 


No mighty number, nor exceeding what may he found 


B Preſent. in Scort au, a wy eps 


extent, and very indifferently peopled: {5 | 2 


3% We way d eonſider the numbers of e in | 
Bout and Trab, and colleft all the lights afforded ns | 


by ttered paſſages in aneient zuthars. We fhal 


find, upon the whole, a great dificulty, /in- fixing any | 
opinion on that head ; and no reaſon to ſupport thoſe | 
omggarated 8 fo much infied on * n, 


writers. 


| Droxrgvs | 1 Ca FRO Yi, that. the an- 
eient walls of Rome v were _ of the ſame "moat 
* * *. cap. 5 ; £ Wo Lib, by. wo I * | ' 

OE „ vii | 
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in ee & AWnnL, . en 
great extent; and it Mas Aiſſianſt ta tell, whe rm the ton 
ended ar the: counter began- In ome places ef Rove, 
it appears,/ Fram the. ſame author , from IVVI NAA 
and from ofher aneient writers t., that. the houſes were 
high, and families dived:1 in feparste-fioreys, one-above. 
another! But it is probable, chat theſe were 'anlyothe 


judge from the yaunger Prau vg aceon 
houſe, and ftem Banvorbs plans of mne 


riſes no: higher than © Single: ftoregs; To which if we 


allow Vossrus (though there is no manner af reaſon for * 
it) ta read the famous paſſaga ot the elder Pranr, chis 
_ own; Wey, | Without admitting the extravagant conſe- 

quences: which be dyaws Kon tein 00 04 Hom 51 ag 
The number of citizens. who rateived cr he the 


hundred thouſand 2. This one woild eſtecm a pretiy 


ſuch cireu 
certainty. 


i cu; xy has rant 2 oY tt 
Did the poorer citizens o onl} aly x receive the diſtribution ? 5 
It was calculated, t be ſure, chiefly for | their ber pefit. 
But it Sommer frag # paſſage. in Cronno ff wat dhe rich 
* Lib 12 e bein 005 TY T Satyr i 1 %%% 20 * 


1 See NOTE — . See En pag vs 10% 
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poorer: citizens, andovly.in ſome rn tents 0 mans, 


the men of quality had vexy ſpacious palaces; - and theig 
buildings were hike, the. CHixg5R: houſes: at this days | 
where each apartment is ſeparated parated from. the, re, and 


azad, char the Ronan nobility- much affeQed- extenſive 
portieges, Ani yen Moods . in ton; we may pechabe. = 


publie;diſtributign in che time of Audbsrus, wers tum 


certain eee is it edge bg 
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erg in cham ay fort * bly n 


i _ 9 Were there bo falſe 


_ * But, laſtly, What prope 


for an individual. 4A r accurate e antiquary 5 tiers | 
fors; tnfers, that it was given to every man of full age: 
Bat he allows the matter to be uncertain; 7 

Was it ſtrictiy enquired, whether th (etkiant live 
ii "the precin@s of Rot ; or cus it tuffieient, that 
ke preſented himſelf at the mc "i ivavios . 
laſt ſeerns mote probable2. | VV 


Cu ſtruek off at K 0 Ka! et i 
without a juſt title V 
temedied all abuſes. ty ebe . Th. | 


SES FEBS Rn. 


= 
I 


to theſe citizetis? This is the moſt material e, 
and the moſt uncertain. It is very doubtful, wh 
ATHENs can be eſtabliſhed as a rule for Ronz. Perhaps 
the ATHENIANS had more ſlaves, becauſe they employed 
them in manufactures, for which à capital eity, like 
11 not ſo proper. Perhaps, on the other 
hand, the Romaxs ee ee of their 
ſuperior luxury and riches.” Py \ © 


Abet, apud Salt. bit. frag li U. EE 
"+ Nicolaus Heortenfius de re Frimentaria Roman. 
Not to take the people too much from their bufin 8 
TUS ordained the diſtribution of corn to be made only thrice a- year: 
But the people, finding the monthly diſtributions | more convenient 
(as. preſerving, I ſuppoſe, a more regular economy. in their family) 
defired. to have them reſtored.” Suk ro. AUGUST, cap. 40. Had 
not ſome of the people come from ſome Ane ir corn, Au- 
aus rus's precaution he ep. ins | 
n e 4r. 1 . 


dat do nest ane gives! us tha amber: of _ba« Wy 
rials, except :SuzTONIUs*, who tells ny” that in one 5 
L1BITINA + But this was during a . which: can. 


ſeaſon, there were 30,000 names carr 


afford-no;certain. foundation for any inference. - 77 


The public corn, though diſtributed only to 200,000 / 
citizens, affected very conſiderably the whole agrienl. 
ture of ITALYf: A fact no wiſe reconcileable 20 ſome 


modern exaggerations with Funk 7 me inha 


that county. 1 nog 2 
The beſt. ground of i 04 


the greatneſs of ancient Rong, is this: We are told by oy 
HERODIAN t, that AnTiocy and ALEXANDRIA. were 
very little inferior to Ron. It appears from Diono. 


aus Staus g, chat one ſtraight ſtreet of ALEX AUnkrA, 


reaching from gate to gate, was five miles long ; and as 


ALEXANDRIA was much more extended in length than 


breadth, it ſeems to have been a city nearly of the bulk 


of PaRis|[; ; 95 EONS — be about oy fize of. Jaws 


po i 


There bois ee in 3 1 5 
time}, 300,000 free people, comprehending, I ſuppoſe, 


ee 


women and children. But what number of ſlaves? 


Had we any juſt ground. to fix theſe at an equal num 
ber with the free indabjtancs, it would favour the fore- 


going computation. 55 


There is a paſſage i in 3 ITY is a » little 3 


ſurpriſing. He cd be that the palace of the 


® In vita Neronis SON Se + beten. Ang cap ta: 
þ Lib. iv. cap. s. rid avil ne e 
19% m)) OE OO RO 
1 Lib. .. 55 | 


** He ſays og. ao yon, which alt cgreBn wat hays | 


ene s alone, and grown men. 


9 „ Emperor 


1 
1 
: 


— 
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r 


4 gi domibus Prineipum, Can ac Nzxoxrs.” 3 
yu Lib. i ii. ne, 15. 107 4 in Avkkiian, cap. :" 


and Frtur as of u Wibtt"ous extent; l 
uginari0n dan make ee 
den ay Proportion to übt 1 city a Lombo nh. 
We way obſerve,” had the Kiftofian been "larly 
1 untl had he made ufd bf ſuch an 
expteltion, A would Hdve had much led weight; theſe 
rhetbrieal cxaggerations heing fo apt to etesh Into an 
- ahth6rsfyle, eben when the moſt chluſte and corted, 
But it is mentioned by Hzzoniay only by the bye, in 
Leung the quirfels between GTA ind CAUAcATfA. 
"Tt appears from the fame hiſtoriun 9, that there was 
then much land rineultivared;” and put-t6 nd manner of | 
ut; dd be aſeribes it hs = great praiſe to on” 
_ _rhit he allowed every one t6 take fuel land either in 
IAT or elſewtiere, and eultivute it as he pleaſed, with- 
büt paying ahy taxes. Lihdr Wichltfoartd; und pt 
to iid mam bf fe? This is flot heard of in any part of | 
_Crntottxdont; except in ſome rechte parts of Hinca- | 
RY; ; as T have been informed. And it ſurely correſpotids 
vety in with that ides of thi extreme, popbuſuc of 
antiquity, 1 ſo much infiſtétl on. | 
We learn Fi6it Vorricts |, oa thete his even in 


| Eikbat4 much fertile land vdcuſtivited, Which rhe Em. 


peror Avkttian intended to convert into vine yards, 
in order to furniſh the Ronan people with 4 gratuitous | 
Hr or wine; ; a very Steher erpeulent for _— 


* Lib. iy, cap, 1. rene best- vori. AN- interpret « Jl 
bus majoribus etiam reliqua been cs; 1 
ee NOTE {002 eg 
4 Plinius, lib. xxxvi. cap. 15. Bit viditus ws ur G n 


ig 


| territories, Ont, 
which PoLyBivs “ gives of the great herds of ſwine to be 
met with in Tuscaur and LouBarDrY, as well as in 
GREECE, and of the method of feeding them Which was 
„ ce There are great herds of ſwine,” ſuys 
„ throughout all Irarr, particularly in former 
4 3 through EKraunra and Cizatetne Gavi And 
« a herd frequently couſiſls of a thouſand or more ſwine. 
When one of theſe herds in feeding meets with another, 
they mix together; and the ſwine-hetds have no other 
<« expedient for ſeparating. them than to go to different 
© quarters, where they ſound their horn; and theſe ani- 
mals, being accuſtomed to that ſignah ruu immediate 
« Iy each to the horn of his own keeper. Wheteas in 
„ Gxztce, if the herds .of ſwine happen to mix in the 
« foreſts) he who has the greater flock; takes cunningly = 
the opportunity of driving all.away.. And thieves 
are very apt to purloin the ſtraggling hogs; which 
« have e eee en, . nk 
« in ſearch of food.” - te 
May we hot hifer fro aaa hi och of 
Tray, as well as GREECE, was then much leſs-peopled; 
and worſe cultivated, than at preſent? How could theſe 
vaſt herds be fed - in à country ſo full of incloſures, ſo 
improved by agriculture, ſo divided by farms, ſo planted ' 
with vines and corn intermingled together? I muſt con- 
feſs, that Por TLUs's relation has more the air of that | 
economy which is to be met wich in our AMERICAN 
. en Ws pms ny" of a oats fora country: 
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: might conjecture that there is a kind of impoſſibility, 


TR which = unaccountable 0 1 5 207 wag ieee "Hz | 
proving too much in-fayour of our preſent reaſoning 


may þe thought really to prove nothing. That philoſo- 


pher, HIND of ng and — Metithus re- 
e er over a W eee Wyfrates his: opinion 
by the following argument: 4 In like manner,” ſays be, 
_<as a city cannot ſubſiſt, if it either bave ſo few inha- 


ee bitants as ten, or ſo many as a hundred thouſand; ſo 


is there a. mediocrity required in the number of | 
friends; and you deſtroy the eſſence of friendſhip by 
running into either extreme. What! impoſlible that 
a city can contgin a hundred thouſand inhabitants! Had 


ARISTOTLE never {een nor heard of a city ſo. opul 


Pere I muſt own, paſſes my comprehenſion. | * Is 


Pur tells us chat eee tha faah of tha e, 
empire in the Eat, ws pte to contain 600, 00 


people. CARTHAGE is faid by Srhanef to have con · 
rang Lt The wn, of; PEK are not 

1 STANTINOFLE, may * of nearly the ſame compu- 
tation; at leaſt, the two latter cities do not exceed. it. 
Rome, ALEXANDRIA, ANTIOCH, we have already ſpoken 


„ Panzs, [and Con- 


of. From the experience of paſt and preſent ages, one 


that any city could ever riſe much beyond the proportion. 


Whether the grandeur of a city he founded on commerce 


or on empire, there ſeem. to be invincible! obſtacles, 
. 8 farther mn. Tue Jets of: mw 


3 3 by 
| Run ix Bones 14 9 8 
4 = > * 8 


5 „Lb. ix. cap: 10 tle xr gem at dr 
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| OPULOUSNESS OF Axcrevr RO 457 EE 
| "cad Wine eaneg extravagant luxury, irregu- 1 
jar expence, idleneſs, dependence, and. falſe ideas of rank | p EE, 
and ſuperiority, are improper for commerce.” Extenſi ve KS 2 
comme ros checks itſelf, by raiſing the price of all labour — 780 
and commodities. When a great court engages the ate Hal 
tendance of a numerous nobility, poſſeſſed of overgrown _ £7: ml 
fortunes, the middling gentry remain in their provincial _ of | M 
r where they can make a figure on a moderate in- 1 
And if the dominions of a ſtate arrive at an enor- 138 
mous mont Win there neceſſarily ariſe many capitals, in the "$128 
remoter provinces, whither all the inhabitants, except 4 Rk 
few courtiets, repair for education; fortune, and amuſe- 1 1 
ment“. LowDox, by uniting extenſive. commerce and 9 
middling empire, has, perhaps, arrived 11 ag mer eſs, "wh 
which no city will ever be able to exceed. e i IF 
Chuſe Dovxk or CAL AIs for a centre: Draw a Pt Wot 
of two hundred miles radius: You comprehend London, 1 


Pakrs, the Nxruk LANs, the UnrreD Provinces, 
and ſome of the beſt cultivated parts of FRANCE and 
ENGLanD. It may ſafely, I think, be affirmed, that no 

ot of ground can be found, in antiquity, of equal ex- 

tent, which contained near ſo many great. and Pee 

cities,” and was ſo ſtocked with riches and inhabitants. If 
To balance, in both periods, the ſtates, whizh poſfſefſed _ 
moſt art, Knowledge, civility, and hs beſt "ron OP. DEN 
the trueſt method of compariſon. 4 . 

It is an obſervation of L'ABBE v PR ht Anf 1 

is warmer at preſent than it was in ancient times. 
7 nnen at ar ard tell we ig gd * that mw the 
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0 Such were FRAIL A RN n Lr 
os, &c. in the ROMAN empire. Such are even BOURDEAVE, Tno- 
: LOUSE, Dr Jon, RENNEs, Rovgn, Aix, &cein FRANCE ; 4% Denn, 9 . 
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4 year 48⁰ ny U. C. the winter agk@uiirete thet i it de. 


*. ſtroyed the trees. The Trpex' froze in Rome, and 
« the ground was covered with ſnow for forty days. 
2 6 When Jovenar,* deſcribes a ſuperſtitious woman, he 


* repreſents her as breaking the ice wk "oo 1 80 * 


2 gr might perform her ablutions: KA 


we * Hybernum frafls glarie Abende in enen, 
« Ter matuting Tyberi mergetur. | 5 4 


= He ſpeaks of that river's freezing as 2 , common event, 
Many paſſages of Hon Ac ſuppoſe the fireets of Roux 
< . full of ſnow and ice. We ſhould have more certainty 
: « with regard to this point, had the ancients known the 
dme thermometers: But their writers, without in- 
& tending it, give us information, ſufficient to convince 
dus, that the winters are now much more temperate 


at Rouz than formerly. At preſent the TYBER no 
% more freezes at Ron than the Nis x at Cairo. The 
« Romans eſteem the winters very rigorous, if the ſnow 
* lie two days, and if one fee for eight and forty hours 


5 2 a few icicles hang from 4 fountain that bas a north 


« expoſure.” : n 
The obſervation of blu Fe Ag eritic 4 ex- 


tended to other EUROrEANM climates. Who could diſco- 
ver the mild climate of FRaxce in Dioporvs, StevLvs's 
deſcription of that of GayL?: As it is a northern cli- 
% mate,” ſays he, © it is infeſted with cold to an ex- 


* treme degree. In cloudy weather, inſtead of rain 
10 there fall great ſnows; and in clear weather it there 
« freezes ſa exceſſive hard, that the rivers acquire bridges 


5 of their own ſubſtance; over which, not only fingle 
8 travellers may paſs, but {gu artaſes, accompanied 


„ 


TTY | 4 . 


5 3 | 


| Porvzovkitess or Aveizur | , 459 
i were being inaby rivers in Glut, the Rnoxx, 


« the Rutvx, Ce. almoſt all of them are frozen over; 
* and it is uſual, in order to prevent falling, to cover 
« the io with chaff and ſtraw it the places where the 
toad paſſes. Culder than @ Gai Winter, is uſed 


by PETRONIUS s a proverbial expreſſion. ARISTOTLE 


ſays; ane, is: u cold menen Wine aſs A 85 


not live in it“. dg , > ar Ps r 


North of the eee ſays eee Gar, pro- 
duees nor flgs and oli ves: And the vines, which NO 


been placed, hear ant grapes that will ripen. | 


Ovi poſitively maintains, with all the ſerious 8 


ation of proſe, that the Euxixx Sea was ftozen over eve- 


ty winter in his time, and he appeals to Roman gover- 


nots,. whom he names, for the truth of his aſſertion ;. 


This ſeldom or never happens at preſent in the latitude 


df Tomt, whither Oyin was baniſhed; All the com- 
plaints of the ſame. poet ſeem to mark a rigour of the 


ſeaſons, Which is ſcarcęly ee at eee * 


PETERSBURGH or Srocknorit. a 

Topxszroxkr; 2 Provengal, SR bad 4 0 
the ſathe country, obſerves, that there is not a ſiner cli« 
mate in the Wen: And he aſſerts, that nothing. but 
tnelanchigly could have given him ſuch diſmal 
Ha the facts, mentioned by that poet, are 
too circumſtantial. to hear any ſuch interpretation. 
| Porrgrs ſays, that the climate in An mn 
very cold; and the air moiſt. . 186 

* IAT,“ ſays Varrof, e is goa _ 8 
6 climate in . The ee parts“ er 


De generat. ani - lib. ii. : '4 Lib iv. 

t 7. lib. iii. eleg. 9. De Ponto, Ib.! iv. eleg. 7, 9, 10, 

| b bs 6 I TA ob Lib. i. cap. 2. 
: Han, 
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© Ganmrany, 4 N e no doubr) have. et 
{perpetual winter.“ 1 
The northern punts: Is Sa; 8 to Sao · 
are but ill inhabitated, becauſe of the great cold. 
Allowing, therefore, this remark to be jag. Ge 
EvRorE is become warmer than formerly; how can we 


| account for it? Plainly, by no other method, than by 


ſuppoſing, that the land is at preſent much better culti. 
| vated, and that the woods are cleared, which. formerly 
_ threw-a ſhade upon the earth, and kept the rays of the 
ſun from penetrating to it. Our northern colonies in 
AMERICA. become more temperate, in proportion as the 
woods are felled} ; but in general, everyone may remark, 
that. cold is ſtill much more ſeverely felt, both in North 
and South AMERICA, tat in * er the ſame lati- 
tude in EUROPE. 7 
SaAsERNA, 1 mils Pd ag affirmed, that 
the difpobition of the heavens was altered before his time, 
and that the air had become much milder and warmer; 
as appears hence, ſays he, that many places now abound 
with vineyards and olive plantations, which formerly, 
by reaſon of the rigour of the climate, could raiſe none 
of theſe productions. Such a change, if real, will be al- 
lowed an evident fign of the better eulti vation and 
peopling of countries before the age of SasERNA|| ; and 
"as be . to the ae times. is A that en | 


Ib. i. 1 5 1 

+ The warm ſouthern colanies alſo e e And 
it is remarkable, that in the SraxisH hiſtories of the firſt diſcovery 
and conqueſt of theſe countries, they appear to haye been very health - 
ful; being then well peopled and cultivated. - No account fa the | 
ſickneſs or decay of CorTE's or P1LAN&C" . finall mies. | 

1 Lib. i. cap. . 

He ſeems to have lived about the time of the younger Ates 


us; ; lib, i. cap. 1. 


"ny : 
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or Aretexr Narrons. 46x 


have been continually increaſing throughout 
this part of the world. | 
Let us now euſbvat/ye avarielt the countries which 
are the ſcene of ancient and modern hiſtory, and compare 
cheir paſt and preſent ſituation: We ſhall not, perhaps, 
find ſuch foundation for the complaint of the preſent 
preſented by MaLTET, to whom we owe the beſt a- 
count of it, as extremely populous; though he eſteems 
the number of its inhabitants to be diminiſhed. Srala, 
and the Leſſer Asa, as well as the coaſts'of BannaRr, 
I can readily own, to be deſart in compariſon of their 
ben condition. The depopulation of 'GrEzcEis alſo 
bvious. But whether the country now called TUngr 
in EuxorE may not, in general, neee ante, 
ants than during the flouriſhing per Ec - 
be a little doubtful. The Tuxacians tothe chin to. 8 
lived like the TaRrTans at preſent, by paſturage and 
plunder“: The Gzvzs were ſtill more uncivilized f: 
ment of the Tonks be not very favourable to induſtry 
and propagation; yet enden at leaſt peace and order 
among the inhabitants; and is preferable to that barba- 
rous, rt aa] in which _ egen 
lived. e ee en 
Porta awd: Muvborr-i in Evade are not n ee | 
but are certainly much more ſo: chan the ancient Sa R- 
uarfA and SCYTHIA; where no huſbandry or tillage was 
ever heard of, and paſturage was the ſole art by which the 
people were maintained. The like obſervation may be 
extended to Druuanr and SWEDEN... No one N 
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eee Exp. lib. vii. Polyb. 11. kr. eu . > g 
+ Ovid. Paſſim, &c. "rake w n a. a mea, 
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iy came from the North, and over rann all ENO, to be 


any obſection to this dhinj,ỹͥʒꝙNöMWhare a Whole nation, 
or even half of it remova their ſeatʒ it ĩs saſy ta imagine, 
what. a prodigious multitude they muſt forms with what 
_ deſperate valour they muſt make theis/attagks; and how 
the terror they ſtrike into che invaded nations will make 
dmeſe magnify. in their imaginazion,: bath the courage 

extenſive nor populous; but ware the half af its inha- 


bitants ta ſeek new ſeats, they would farm a colony as | 


numerous as the Txurnus and CMqAT; and would 


make all Evroes, mee bettericondition for . 


. defence. than Formerly 395 , e Jt” ances 


-- GERMANY: has ſurely at pewter: twenty times more 


| — in ancient times, hen they cultivated 


no ground, and each tribe valuedd itſelf en the extenſive | 


deſolation whjch it ſpread around; ns we! learn from 
Cs“, and TA0rru= f, and STRABO T. A proof, that 
the diviſion. into mall republics will not aldne render 
a nation populous, unleſs u Meg with dhe ppiit f 
| peace} orders and dean 7+ SG £38 70 151 #7 
The barbaroys ln eee 


is well known, and the thinneſs of its inhabitants may 


eaſily. be conjectured, both from their barbarity, and 
from a circumſtance mentioned by HERODrAN |}, that 
all BxTITAIxN was mariby,.even'in SgvizRvs's time, after 
the Romas had been fully fettled in it above a century. 


It is not eaſily: imagined, that the Gaus were an- 
15 ciently much more advanced in the arts of life than their 
northern nnn, ſince Wt nn to this Hand 


| ® De Bello e W 1 De Moribus Germ: | 
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bor their education in the myſteries of the religion and 
philoſophy of the Navips*. / I cannot, therefore, think, 
that Gau ae ſo pigs ne we =» 
J ͤ Kd toc uh 
„ ee eee e tofu 
dong Gf ee ee and that of Draonogus ee we 
foraper biber 2 — therpavterg: gout nations in 
that cot ap dino pe the 
men and children, and the leaſt of 30, 0. Calculating, 
therefore, at à medium, we muſt admit of near 
200,000,000 of people, in a cauntry, which we eſteem 
populous at preſent, though ſuppoſed ta contain little 
their extravagance, loſe all-manver of authority. We 
may obſer ve, that the equality of property, to which-the 
populouſneſs of antiquity may be aſeribed, had no place 
among the Gurs l. Their inteſtine wars alſo, before 
C3a7's:time, were elmoſt perpetual F. And 'STRA- 
zo obſerves, that, though all Gapr was cultivated, 
yet was it not cultivated with any {kill or care; the ge- 
nius of the inhabitants leading them leſs to arts than 
arms, till their eee N en nA ewe 
among themſelves. 

S very nity Pt ons * 
ces which were levied in BELezuM-to oppoſe his con- 
queſts ; and makes them amount to 208, ch. Theſe 
5 able ant am: {Dor this 8 


bi 9 PR Bello Cale, üb. Fee! 7 Ib. vn 15 the, 55 
GAvULs were not much more improved than the N e 
ech, © Pia” 1 
Ancient Gaul was more extenſive than modern FRANCE. | 
[| C. £942 de Belle Gallico, lib. vi. 1 I ih 
#9 Lib. iy; - ' ++ De Bello Gallico, lib. ii. 
JFF | ſame . 


* 


* 8 8 Te 


brought « banaredthonſnd men a into the he fas thong 
fore, i this proportion to the « fu of grin 
e — made dll. 64/4 HS 
| being be! t a fourth of Gavr/.:: country might con- I 
— which is nor near che — 


| Gave had. „ in land Nee [the 
| s, when any death happened in a fümily, made 
a new divifion of all the lands among the ſeveral mem. 
bers of the family. This is the cuſtom of Tamfy, which 
ſo long prevailed in IaxLAx p, and which retained: that 
country in a ſtate of miſery; barbariſm, and deſolation. 
The ancient HL vxTTA was 250 miles in length, and 
| 180 in breadth, according to the ſame author ; yet con- 
"wang enn . of d 


| cuLvs, I Ep I dare affirm, that the mo- 
dern Dvren are ne eee er 
u cad 5: e 5941 bark ideen r 
Sram 4 dne ated Hon ſeine n hs 
centuries ago; but if we ſtep backward/-two:thouſand | 
years, and conſider the reſtleſs, turbulent, unſettled con- | 
dition of its inhabitants, we may probably be inelined to ; 
think, that it is now much mote populous. Many 
SPANIARDS killed themſelves, when deprived of their 
arms by the ho rgmw gy t. It appears from PLUTARCH f, 


0 * * See NOTE [PP] e 


＋ De Bello Gallico, lib. i | 476 lun Uh. aaa, er af: TR 
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imong the SrANTARDS:- Hixtwos® 9 in the ſame 
light the ſituation of that country in C=3aR's time; and 
he ſays, thatevery man was obliged to live in caſtles and 
walled towns for his ſecurity. Ah was not till its: foal 
repreſſed f. The account "ates and JusTIN'$ 
give of Sram, correſponds exactly with thoſe above 
mentioned. How much, therefore, maſt it diminiſh 
from our idea of the populouſaeſs of antiquity; when'we 
find, that [TorLY, comparing Iralr, Arc," GAUL, 
GREECE, and SPAIN, mentions the great number of in- 
habitants, as the peculiar circumſtance, which Wa 
this latter country formidable}]? 

| Irarr, however, it is probable, has Pas ha. 
how many great cities does it till contain? VENICE, 
Genoa, Pavia, Turin, Milan, NAZLES, FLORENCE, 
Lronoxn, which either ſubſiſted not in ancient times, 
or were then very inconſfiderable? If we refle& on this, 
ve ſhall not be apt to carry nn 
3s is uſual, with regard to this ſubjet, | 

When the Roman authors complain, that Irarr, 
which formerly exported corn, became dependent on all 
the provinces for its daily bread, they never aſcribe this 
aeration to the increaſe of its c e but t to the | 


o . 4 5 it © 4 a 9 8 # : 
" EN. 18 


„ . 1 Pell. Patere: lo i 1. 

11 „„ 

Nec numero Hiſpanos, nec robore Gallos, nec calliditate Pe- 
© nos, nec artibus Græcos, nec denique hoc ipſo hujus gentis, ac ter- 
* rz domeſtico nativoque ſenſu, ltalos ipſos ac Latinos——ſuper- 
© avimus.” De haruſp. reſd cap. 9. The diſorders of Srain ſeem 
to have been almoſt proverbial: 5 Nee. impacatos a tergo horrebis 
© Iberos,” Pirg. Georg. lib. iii, The IBER1 are here plainly taken, 
by a poetical figure, for robbers in general. 
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tat A natural effect of 
that pernicious practice of importing corn, in order to 
diſtribute it gratis among the RokaAx citizens, and a 
very bad means of multiplying che inhabitants of any 
country f. The ſportsla, fa much talked of by MARTIAL 
and JUVENAL, being preſents regularly made by the great 
lords to their ſmaller clients, muſt have bad a like ten- 
dency to produce idleneſs, debauchery, and a continua! 
decay among the. people. The pariſh - rates have at pre- 
ſent the ſame bad conſequences in ENGLAND. 

Were I to-aflign a period, when I imagine this part of 


- the world might poſſibly contain more inhabitants than 


at preſent, I ſhould pitch upon the age of TRA IAN and 
the ANTONINES; the great extent of the ROMAN empire 
being then civilized. and- cultivated, ſettled almoſt in a | 
profound peace both foreign and domeſtic, and living un- 
der the {ame regular police and government 14. But we 
are told, that all extenſive governments, eſpecially abſo- 
lute. monarchies, are pernicious to population, and con- 
Gain a ſecret vice and poifon, which deſtroy the effect of 
all theſe promiſing appearances. , To confirm this, 
there i is a paſlage cited from PLUTARCH ll. which being 
fomewhat ſingular, we ſhall here examine ite. | 
That author, endeavouring to account for. the filence 3 
of many of the oracles, ſays, that it may be-aſcribed to 
the preſent deſolation of the world, proceeding from 


 *Vanro de ve ruficay lib. pro. -CoLUnELSs pref. sorros. | 
AvGvsr. cap. 44 
F Though the obſervations of L'Abbb 40 Bos ſhould be ii, 
that ITALY is now warmer than in former times, the conſequence | 
may not be neceſſary, that it is more populous or better cultivated. 
If the other countries of Evkoyt were more fayage and woody, the 
85 wy winds thar blew from them, might affect EG of ITALY. | 


| 1 See NOTE [QQ.] 
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former 
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former wars acl f6@ions; which common calamity; bs 
adds, has fallen heavier upon GrEx 
country; inſomuch, that the whole could fearcely at 
preſent fürniſh three thouſand warriors; 4 number 
which, in the time of the Mara war, were ſupplied 
by the fingle city of Monk. The gods, therefore, 
who affect works of dignity and importance, have ſup- 
preſſed many of their oracles, and deigu not to uſe-fo 
many interpreters of their will to ſo diminutive a people. 


I muſt confeſs, that this paſſage contains ſo many dif. 


ficulties, that I'know not what to make of it. You may 


obſerve, that Pura kon aſſigns, for a cauſe of the decay : 
of mankind, not the extenſive dominion of the Romans, 


but the former wars and factions of the ſeveral _ 
all which were quieted by the Roman arms. Put 
reaſoning, therefore, is directly contrary to the inf Info. 
rence; which is drawa-from the fat he advances . 

PoLrnivs ſuppoſes,” that GarxEce: had become more 
proſperous and flouriſhing after the eſtabliſhment of the 
Roman yoke*;. and though that hiſtorian wrote before 
theſe conquerots had degenerated, from being the pa- 
trons, to be the plunderers of ' mankind; yet as we find 
from Tacitus}, that the ſeverity of the emperors after. 
wards. correQed:the licence of tlie govertiors, we have no 
reaſon to think that extenſive ane ſo OY. 
as it is often repreſented. 

We learn from STRa80 , that the Rom avs, ene their 


| regard to the GuxERS, maintained; to his time, moſt of 


the privileges and liberties of thiat celebrated nation; and 
Nexo. afterwards rather increaſed them. How there- 
fore can we imagine, has the Rowan * was ſo bur- 


8 See NOTE (RR. 1 
as lib; i; cap. 2. 1 Lib: viii. and ix · 
Prora. De his qui ſero a Numine puniuntur. 
Hh 2 denſome 


than on any other 
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ä the proconſuls was checked; and the magiſtracies in 


GREECE being all beſtowed, in tlie ſeveral cities, by the 
free votes of the people, there was no neceſſity for the 
competitors to attend the emperor's” court. If great 
numbers went to ſeek their fortunes in Rome, and ad- 
vance themſelves by learning or eloquence, the commo. 
dities of their native country, many of them would re. 
turn with the fortunes which they had * and 
thereby enrich the GRECIAx commonwealths.  - 


But PruTarcn ſays, that the general depopulation had 
been more. ſenſibly felt in Gnxxog than in any other 


 _. country. ET OT Ui pci 


vileges and advantages? 
; Befides, this paſſage, dy prodkig too indy really 
proves nothing. Only three thouſand men 'able to bear 


arms in all GnEZeEI Who can admit ſo ſtrange a pro- 
| poſition, eſpecially if we conſider the great number of 


GREEK cities, whoſe names ſtill remain in hiſtory, and 


Which are mentioned by writers long after the age of | 
Prur anch? There are there ſurely ten times more peo- 


ple at preſent, when there ſcarcely remains a city in all 


the bounds of ancient Garzce. That country is ſtill | 
tolerably cultivated, and furniſhes a ſure ſupply of corn, | 
in caſe of any 9 in 22 0 W e or the our of 


FRANCE. 


We may obſerve, that the ancient b of the 
GREExs, and their equality of property, ſtill ſubſiſted W 


during the age of Pr raxch; as appears from Luciax . 


Nor is there any ground to imagine, that that country | 


i * 
® De mercede conductis. 
; - 
£ 7 
By | | : 
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was an Is a ow derer, and a Ne number wy 
flat a 
It is probable, 1256 that les diſcipline, being 
entirely uſeleſs, was extremely neglected in GREECE af- 
ter the eſtabliſhment of the Roman empire; and if theſe 
commonwealths, formerly ſo warlike and ambitious, 
maintained each of them a ſmall city-guard, to prevent 
mobbiſh diſorders, it is all they had occafion for: And 
theſe, perhaps, did not amount to 3000 men, through- 
out all Greece. I own, that, if PLUTARCH had this fact 
in his eye, he is here guilty of a groſs paralogiſm, and 
aſſigns cauſes no wiſe proportioned to the effects. But 
is it ſo great a prodigy, that an wuthot ſhould wack into 2 
miſtake of this nature *? | 
But whatever force may OW in this wage of 
PLUTARCH, we ſhall endeavour to counterbalance it by as 
remarkable a paſſage in Droponus Sicurus, where the 
hiſtorian, after mentioning Ninvs's army of 1,700,000 
foot and 200,000 horſe, 'endeavours to ſupport the cre- 
dibility of this account by ſome poſterior facts; and 
adds, that we muſt not form a notion of the ancient po- 
pulouſneſs of mankind from the preſent emptineſs and 
depopulation which is ſpread over the world T. Thus 
an author, who lived at that very period of antiquity 
which is repreſented as moſt populous t, complains ofthe 
deſolation which then prevailed, gives the preference to 
former times, and has recourſe to ancient fables as a | 
foundation for his opinion, The humour of blaming the 
preſent, and admiring the paſt, is ſtrongly rooted in hu- 
man nature, and has an influence even on perſons endued 
with the e e- eee wt wen extenſive learn- 
ing. | 
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© He was cotemporary with CASAR and A 
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ry party, eee —— 
itſelf, without a philoſophical or ſpeculative ſyſ- 
te of principles, annexed to its political or practical 

one, we accordingly find, that each of the factions, into 

which this nation is divided, has reared up a fabric of 

the former kind, in order to protect and cover that ſcheme 

of actions, which it purſues. The people being com- 

way, and more eſpeeially ſtill, when actuated by party» ; 
zeal; it is natural to imagine, that their workmanſhip 

muſt be a little unſhapely, and diſcover evident marks of 

that violence and hurry, in which it was raiſed. * 

one party, by traeing up government to the DEITY, en- 

deavour to render it ſo ſacred and inviolate, that it muſt 

be little leſs than ſacrilege, however tyrannical it = 

become, to touch or invade it, in the ſmalleſt art 

The other party, by founding government — yn 

the conſent of the PxorLE, ſuppoſe that there is a kind 

of original contract, by which the ſubjects have taeitiy 

reſerved the power of reſiſting their ſovereiga, whenever : 
they find themſelves aggrieved by that authority,” with 
which they have, for certain purpoſes, voluntarily eu- 
truſted him. Theſe are the ſpeculative principles of the 
two me nad theſe too . the nen nnn 
Hh 4 4 ; I ſhall 
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I ſhall venture to affirm, That both theſe ſyſtems of 
Speculative principles are guſt 5 though not in tbe ſenſe in- 
tended by the parties: And, That hoth the ſchemes of 
Practical conſequences are prudent; though not in the ex. 
tremes, to which each party, in ofpoſition to the other, has 
commonly endeavoured to carry them, = 

That the DziTy is the ultimate, apthor of all ces 
ment, will neyer be denied by any, who admit a general 
providence, and allow, that all events in the univerſe are 
conducted by an uniform plan, and directed to wiſe pur- 
poſes. As it is impoſſible for the human race to ſubſiſt, 
at leaſt in any comfortable or fecure ſtate, without the 
protection of government; this inſtitution muſt certainly 
have been intended by that beneficent Being, who means 
the good of all his creatures: And as it has univerſally, 
may conclude, with ſtill greater certainty, that it was 
intended by that omniſcient Being, who can never be 
deceived by any event or operation. But fince he gave 
riſe to it, not hy any particular or mĩraeulous interpoſi- f 
tion, but by his eoncealed and univerſal efficacy;.a ſove- W 
reign cannot, properly ſpeaking, be called his vicegerent, 
in any other ſenſe than every power or force, being de- 
rived from him, may be ſaid to act by his: commiſſion, 
Whatever actually happens is comprrhended in the ge - 
neral plan or: intention of Providence; nor has the great- 
eſt; and moſt lawful prince any more reaſon, upon that 
account, to plead. à peculiar ſactedneſs or inviolable 
authority, than an inferior magiſt rate, or even an uſur- 
per, or, even à robber and a pirate. The ſame Divine 
Superintendant, who, for wiſe purpoſes. inveſted a 11- 
TVS. or a TRAJAN: with authority, did alſo, for pur- 
paſes, no doubt, equally wiſe, though unknown, bellow 
young. on a BokGIA or an Avent. Tbe ſame 

j | _— 


* 
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cauſes, which gave riſe to the ſovereign power in every 
ſtate, eſtabliſhed likewiſe every petty juriſdiction in it, 
and every limited authority. A conſtable, therefore, 
no leſs than a king, acts wg alen egg i _ 
poſſeſſes an indefeaſible right. rl 
When we confider how ks a men are in 
their bodily force, and even in their mental powers and 
ly allow, that nothing but their on conſent could, at 
firſt, aſſociate them together, and ſubje& them to any au- 
thority. The people, if we trace government to its firſt 
origin in the woods and deſarts, are the ſource of all 
power and juriſdiction, and voluntarily, for the ſake of 
peace and order, abandoned their native liberty, and re- 
ceived laws from their equal and companion. The con- 
ditions, upon which they were willing to ſubmit, were 
either expreſſed, or were ſo clear and obvious, that it 1 
might well be eſteemed ſuperfluous to expreſs them. If 
this, then, be meant by the original contract, it cannot 
be denied, that all government is, at firſt, founded on a 
contract, and that the moſt ancient rude combinations of 
mankind were formed chiefly by that principle. In vain, 
are we afked in what records this charter of our liberties 
is regiſtered. It was not written on parchment, nor yet 
on leaves or barks of trees. It preceded the uſe of 
writing and all the other civilized arts of life. But we 
trace it plainly in the nature of man, and in the equality, 
or ſomething approaching equality, which we find in all 
the individuals of that ſpecies. The force, which nom 
prevails, and which is founded on fleets and armies, is 
plainly political, and detived from authority, the effect 
of eſtabliſhed government. A man's natural force con- 
ſits only in the vigour of his limbs, and the firmneſs of 
his courage; which could never ſubject multitudes to 
the 
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the me one. Nothing but their Geltioentter, 
and their ſenſe. Mere een s om peac 
anderen could have had that influence. hy 
Tet even this conſent was long very. ingen, tak 
5k not be the baſis of a regular admittiſtration.- The 
chieftain, who had probably acquired bis influence dur. 
ing the continuance of war, ruled more by perſuaſion 
the refraftory and diſobedĩent, the ſociety could ſcarcely 
be ſaid to have attained a Rate of civil government. No 
compact or agreement; it'is evident, was expreſsly form- 
ed for general ſubmiſſion; an idea far beyond the com- 
prehenſion of ſavages: Each exertion of authority in the 


chieftain muſt have been particular, and called forth by | 


the preſent exigeneies of the caſe: The ſenſible utility, 
reſulting from his inter poſition, made theſe exertions be- 
come daily more frequent; and their frequency gradual. 
ly produced an habitual, and, if you pleaſe to call it ſo, 


a voluntary, and en Wen ee 9 in 


the people. 5 *F", TIE . 
But e bag 1 A party (if * 
be bot a contradiction in terms) are not contented with 


theſe conceſſions. They aſſert, not only chat govern- 


5 ment in its earlieſt infancy aroſe from conſent, or rather 


the voluntary acquieſcence of the people; but alſo, that, 
even at preſent, when it has attained its full maturity, 


are ſtill born equal, and owe allegiance to no prince or 
government, unleſs bound by the obligation and ſanction 


of a promiſe. And as no man, without ſome er, 


would forego the advantages of his native liberty, and 


ſubje& himſelf to the will of another; this promiſe is al- 
5 underſtood to be Rc hn pn ws on him 


or Tix Oxronda, ' Eodirater, 5 475 


no A unleſs be meet with juſtice and mel; 
from his” ſovereign. Theſe advantages the ſovereign 
promiſes him in return; and if he fail in the execution, 
he has broken, on his part, the articles of engagement, 
and has thereby freed his ſubject from all obligations to 


allegiance. Such, according to theſe philoſophers, is 


the foundation of authority in every government; and 
ſuch the right of reſiſtance, poſſeſſed by every ſubject. 
But would theſe reaſoners look abroad into the world, 
they would meet with nothing that, in the leaſt, corre- 


ſponds to their ideas, or can warrant ſo refined and philo- | 


ſophical a ſyſtem. On the contrary, we find, every 
where, princes, ho claim their ſuhjects as their proper - 
ty, and aſſert their independent right of ſovereignty, 
from conqueſt or ſucceſſion. | We find alſo, every where, 
ſubjecta, who acknowledge this tight in their prince, and 
ſuppoſe themſelves born under obligations of obedience. 


to a certain-ſovereign, as much as under the ties of reve- 


rence and duty to certain parents. Theſe connexions are 
always conceived to be equally independent of our con- 
ſent, in PERSIA and CixA; in FRANCE:and SPAIN ; and 
ven in {HOLLAND and ENGLAND, wherever the doc 
trines above mentioned have not been carefully incul- 


cated. Obedience or ſubjection becomes ſo familiar, that 


moſt men never make any inquiry about its origin or 
cauſe, more than about the principle of gravity, .refiſt= 


ance, or the moſt univerſal laws of nature. Or if curi- 


ofity ever move them; as ſoon as they learn, that they 
themſelves: and their anceſtors have, for ſeveral ages, or 
from time immemorial, been ſubje& to ſuch a form of 
government or ſuch a family; they immediately ac- 
quieſce, and acknowledge their obligation to allegiance, 
Were you to preach, in moſt parts of the world, that 
political connexions are Wen altogether on voluntary 

| conſent 
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conſent or a — promiſe, the a bee . 
impriſon you, as ſeditious, for looſening the ties of obe- 
dience; if your friends did not before ſhut you up as W 


delirious, for advancing.ſach abſardities. It ie Grange, i = 
that an act of the mind, which every individual is ſup- 1 | 
poſed to have formed, and after he came to the uſe of _ 
reaſon too, otherwiſe it could have no authority; that _ 
this act, I ſay, ſhould be ſo much unknown to all of * 
them, that, over the face of the whole de there ſcarce. WR 
ly remain any traces or memory of it. 7 
But the contract, on which 3 We is m 
ſaid to be the original contract; and conſequently may 1 7 
be ſuppoſed too old to fall under the knowledge of the 2 
preſent generation. If the agreement, by which ſavage 2 
wen firſt aſſociated. and conjoined their force, be her I | © 
meant, this is acknowledged to be real; but being fo an. I © 
ciefit, and being obliterated by « thouſand changes of go- * 
vernment and Princes, it cannot now be ſuppoſed to re- volt 
' tain any authority. If. we would ſay any thing to the * 
purpoſe, we mult aſſert, that every particular govers- _ 
ment, which is lawful,” and which impoſes: any duty of ws 
allegiance on the ſubject, was, at firſt, founded on conſent We 
and a voluntary compact. But beſides that this ſuppoſcs as 
the conſent of the fathers to bind the children, even to pw” 
the ' moſt remote generations (which republican writers * 
will never allow), beſides this, I ſay, it is not juſtiſied = 
by hiſtory or Gs CE in arid ut or Wah of the for 
I" e | the 
Almoſt all the eren which wie at * or log! 
of which there remains any record in ſtory, have been the 
founded originally, either on uſurpation or conqueſt, or ow! 
both, without any pretence of a fair conſent, or volun- 


tary ſubjection of the people. When an artful and bold 
man is placed at the head of an army or faction, it is of- 
ten 


Or nN ORAL ConTRacr., 47 
ten eaſy for him, by employing, ſometimes violence, 
ſometimes falſe pretences, to eſtabliſh his dominion over 
a people a hundred times more numerous than his par- 
tizans. He allows no ſuch open communication, that 
his enemies can know, with certainty, their number or 
force. He gives them no leiſure to aſſemble together in 
a body to oppoſe him. Even all thoſe, who are the in- 
ſtruments of his uſurpation, may with his fall; but their 
ignorance of each other's intention keeps them in awe, 
and is the ſole cauſe of his ſecurity. By ſuch arts as 
theſe, many governments have been eſtabliſhed; and this 

is all the original contract, which they have to boaſt of. 
The face of the earth is continually changing, by the 
increaſe of ſmall kingdoms into. great empires, by the 
diſſolution of great empires into ſmaller kingdoms, by 
the planting of colonies, by the migration of tribes, Is 
there any thing. diſcoverable in all theſe events, but 
force and violence? Where is the mutual a on or 
voluntary aſſociation ſo much talked of? 1 
Even the ſmootheſt way, by which a nation may re- 
ceive a foreign maſter, by marriage or a will, is not ex- 
tremely honourable for the people; but ſuppoſes them 
to be diſpoſed of, like a dowry or a legaey, I to 
the pleaſure or intereſt of their rulers. | | 
But where no force interpoſes, and eleQion 5 
place; what is this election ſo highly vaunted? It is 
either the combination of a few great men, who decide 
for the whole, and will allow of no oppoſition: Or it is 
the fury of a multitude, that follow a ſeditious ring - 
leader, who is not known, perhaps, to a dozen among 
them, and. who owes his advancement merely to his 
own impudence, or to hs as; 4 caprice of his 
kellows. ; 
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Are theſe Sifeazerty: elections, which are rare too, of 
fuck mighty Eure as tobe the much lawful Nn 


in Mais; JUTE OP IP ecrribli coi, n 
* diſſolution of government; which gives liberty to 


the multitude, ant makes the determination or choice of 


a new eſtabliſhment depend upon a number, which near. 


ly approaches to that of the body of the people: For 
it never comes entirely to the whole body of them. Eve- 


| Ty -wiſe man, then, wiſhes to ſee, at the head of a power- 


fol and obedient army, a general, who may ſpeedily ſeize 


the prize, and give to the people a maſter, which they | 
are ſo unfit to chuſe for themſelves. 80 little correſpon- 


dent is fact and reality to thoſe philoſophical notions. 


Let not the eftabliſhment at the Revolution deceive us, 


| or make us ſo much in love with a philoſophical origin 


lions. 


to government, as to imagine all others monſtrous and 
irregular. Even that event was far from correſponding | 
to theſe refined ideas. It was only the ſucceſſion, and | 


that only in the regal part of the government, which 
was then changed: And it was only the majority of ſeven 
hundred, who determined that change for near ten mil. 


millions acquieſced willingly in the determination: But 
was the matter left, in the leaſt, to their choice ? Was 
it not juſtly ſuppoſed to be, from that moment, decided, 


and every man puniſhed, who refuſed to ſubmit to the 
new ſovereign? How otherwiſe could the matter have 


ever been brought to any iſſue or eoneluſion? 

The republic of ATHENS was, I believe, hott e ex- 
tenſive democracy, that we read of in hiſtory: Vet if we 
make the requiſite allowances for the women, the flaves, 


and the ſtrangers, we ſhall find, that that eftabliſhment 


was not, at firſt, made, nor . law ever voted, by a 
tenth 


I doubt not, indeed, but the bulk of thoſe ten 


CVS we [OS 


queſt. And as it is well known, that popular aſſemblies 


withſtanding the inſtitutions and; laws by which they 
were checked: How much more diſorderly muſt they 
prove, where they form not the eſtabliſhed conſtitution, 
but meet 


The ren Me perſeft de- 
mocraey of all antiquity; yet they employed foroe to 


oblige ſome cities to enter into mor nen . | 


from Por xnrus “. N d 
Harry the IV and Hons ba Vilth of ae 


had really no title to the throne but a parliamentary 


election z yet they never would acknowledge it, leſt they 
ſhould thereby weaken their authority. Strange, if the 
only e ee of all nn be conſent and 

es is in ee Api hath — are or «ions 
be, at firſt, founded on popular conſent, as much as the 


neceſſity of human affairs will admit. This favours en- 


tirely my pretenſion. I maintain, that human affairs 
will never admit of this conſent; ſeldom of the appear - 
ance of it. But that conqueſt or uſurpation, that is, in 
plain terms, force, by diſſolving the ancient governments, 
is the origin of almoſt all the new ones, which were ever 
eſtabliſhed in the world. And that in the few caſes, 


where aſt; . ſeem to have * des it was 


Til ; : 


n 


. Lib. i ii cap. * = 
— 


Or Tor onna Conreacr. = 419 
| tenth, part of thoſe. who. were bound to pay obedienee to | 


it; Not to mention the iſlands and; foreign dominions, 5 
which the ATHENIANS claimed as theirs hy right of con- 


in that city were always full of licence and diſorder; not- 


umultuouſly on the diflolution of the ancient 
government, in order to give riſe to a new. one? How 
Ra hea coalk fs abelenſachnh clomim- 
mm dioateis: + | 
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commonly Ae 3, bereit hen inter. 
mixed either with e Hp ok rw * 
any great authority. 618 
My intention here is not to W l 
RR from being one juſt foundation of een 
where it has place. It is ſurely the beſt and moſt ſacred 
of any. I only pretend, that it has very ſeldom had 
place in any degree, and never almoſt in its full extent. 
And that therefore ſome mm. — | 
ment muſt alſo be admitted. | 
Were all men poſſeſſed of FR „ eee to 
: -aſtce that, of themſelves, they would totally abſtain 
from the properties of others; they had for ever re- 
mained in a ſtate of abſolute liberty, without ſubjection 
to any magiſtrate or political ſociety: But this is a ſtate 
of perfection, of which human nature is juſtly deemed 
incapable. Again; were all men poſſeſſed of ſo perfect an 
underſtanding, as always to know their own intereſts, 
no form of government had ever been ſubmitted to, but 
what was eſtabliſhed on conſent, and was fully canvaſſed 
by every member of the ſociety: But this ſtate of per- 
fection is likewiſe much ſuperior to human nature. 
Reaſon, hiſtory, and experience ſhew us, that all politi- 
cal ſocieties have had an origin much leſs accurate and 
regular; and were one to chuſe a period of time, when 
the people's conſent was the leaſt regarded in public 
tranſactions, it would be preciſely on the eſtabliſhment 


of a new government. In a ſettled conſtitution, their in- 


clinations are often conſulted; but during the fury of 
revolutions, conqueſts, and public convulſions, military 
force or political craft uſually decides the controverſy. 
When a new government is eſtabliſhed, by whatever 
means, the people are commonly diſſatisfied with it, and | 


or vas on Conrracr. 43. 
any idea of thc or of n "Thep prince 
is watchful and jealous, and muſt, carefully guard againſt 
every beginning or appearance of inſurrection. Time, 
by degrees, removes all theſe difficulties, andl accultoms 
the nation to regard, as their lawful or native pringes, 
that family, which, at örſt, they conſidered as uſurpers 
or foreign conquerors, In order to found this opinibn, 
they have no recourſe to any notion of voluntary conſent 
or promiſe, which, they know, never was, in this caſe, 
either expected or demanded. The original eſtabliſhment 
was formed by violence, and ſubmitted to from neceſlity. 2 
The ſubſequent adminiſtration is alſo ſupported by power, 
and. acquieſced- in by the people, not as a matter of 
choice, but of obligation. They imagine not, that their 
conſent gives their prince a title: But they willingly 
conſent, becauſe they think, that, from long Poſſeſſion, 
he has acquired. a ae indepen: lent of their cl 
inclination, 15 

Should it be ſaid, that, hy. lig under the Wee 
of a prince, which one might leave, every individual 
hag given a tacit conſent to his authority, and promiſed | 
bim obedienee; it may be anſwered, that ſuch an im- 
plied conſent can onl y have place, where a man i . 
that the matter depends on his choice. But where be 
thinks (as all mankind do who are born under eſtabliſhed 
governments). that by his birth he owes allegiance to a 
certain prince or certain form of government; it would 
be abſurd to infer A conſent or choice, which he r 
preſsly, in this caſe, renounces and diſclaims. 1 

Can we ſeriouſly. {ays. that a poor; peaſant ar artizan 
has a free choice to leave his eountry, when he knows 
no foreign language or manners, and lives from day to 

Vor. I. . day, 


* 


482 2 s 8 A 1 AI. 


day, by the ſmall wages Which he acquires? we 3 
as wa affert, that 4 man, by femäftiug in à veſſel, 
freely cotiſents to the dotiſti on bf the thaffer; though he 
was carried on boatd while affe&p; and mut erbe, the 
bccan, and periſh, the möchent lie leaves her. 
What if "the prince forbid his ſabſe&s t to quit His do. 
miniohs; 4s in Türnf“'s time, it Was regarded as 4 
«ime In 4 RoHLAN Knight that he had attemmpted to fly | 
6 the Pakttravs, in offer to efcapt the tyratiby of 
that émpetor“? Ot ts the ancient Moscovrrs pro- 
fibited alt travelling under pain of death? Add did « 
Pines öbtetve, that many of his fubſects were ſeized 
with che ftendy of migrattüg to foreign countries, be 
Would doubtikfs, with great reaſon and juſtice, teftrain 
thei, in order to prevént the depopulition of his own 
Mägen. Woulck he forfeit the allegiance of all his 
 fobjeds, by 10 wife and feaſbnable à la Let the free- 
dom of their choice is furdly, in that caſe, riviſhed from 
them. Ze 

ugg! compirty of men, who meld leave hieks native 
ebuntty, in order tb people fome unintiabited region, 
miglit dreatm of tecbbefing theit native freedom ; but 
they would ſoon find, that their prince fil} laid claim to. 
them, and called them his ſubjects, even in their new 
fettlement. And iu this he would wor alk hiifotrhably | 
to the common ideis of mankind. ſy 

Tue trüeſt taclt conſent bf this "= that is ever ob- 
fer ved, is whieh u fotvigher lettles iu any eöuntry, and is 
befbrechand d6quainted with the prince, Aud govittimient, | 
and laws, to Which he muſt fübmit: Vet is his dlle- | 
ſilane, thongh more voluntary,” much lefs txpetted or 
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lin And if a nt 
him in war with His ne princes com iH; ti 
mency is not f 
all counties condemns the pfiföner; but — 
of pr mess wh6 — this indulgente, in 
to pte vent re Siemen It N 8 agu „ en 
Did one gedetatibn or hen” $607" che webe an gd 
and another fucceed, as is the'taſe with filk - wbrms und 
butterflies, the new race, if they ha# ſenſe” Ganges to 
chuſe their govertment, which futely is hevet 


21 


with met,” night” voluntarily, au by — 
eſtabliſli theit W] form of civiF polity; without amy, 
gard to the avs or precedents h, prevailed! aun, 
their ancéſtors. But às humatr ſobiety ig in perpetual 
flux, one mah & very Hour going out of the world; another 
ooming into it; it is necefſary; im order do preſerd e ſtatis 
lity in government, that the ne broodſhontd:'conform 
memſelves to the” eſtabliſbed cnſtitution, and neurly 


follow the path which their father; treuding in the-foots 


eps of theirs, had marked out te chem Some innpvs- 


tions muſt neceffarily have place in every human inſtis/ 


tution, and it is happy where the enliglened genius of 


the age give theſe à dtection to the fide of reaſon/ liber- 


ty, and juſtic: But violent innovations no individual is 
entitled to make: They are even dangerous do be t- 
tempted by the legiſlature: More ill than good is ever 
to be expected from them: And if hiſtory affords ex- 
krary, they are not to be draveny into 
precedent, and are” only to be regarded as proofs, that 
the ſeience of polfties affords few eee; * 


amples to the 


zumit of fone Exodhtrion, and which may not 
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; be contraulel by fortune and accident. The violent in. 
novations in the reign of HExNT VIII. proceeded from 
an imperious monarch, ſeconded by the appearance of 
legillatiye authority: Thoſe in the weden g, CHARLES, I. 
them have proved happy in the iſſne; But eyen the fo. 
mer were long the ſource of many diſorders, and Rill 
more dangers; and if the meaſures of alle 
be taken from the latter, à total angrehy myſt have 
place in human neee exo 0 
0 e ,ỹH t 

bw aig banana Bn after having baniſhed bi 
| Jawfplprince-and royal family, would eſtabliſü his do- 
mwminjon for den or a dozen years i in any country, and 


— Furr raphy its that no „ 
bad ever been raiſed, ox even murmur heard, againſt his 
adminiſtration: Can it be aſſerted, that the people, who 


: in their hearts abhor his treaſon, have tacitly conſented 


to his authority, and promiſed him allegiapce, merely 
becauſe, from neceſſity, they live under his dominion ? 
Suppoſe again their native prince reſtored, by means of 
an} army, which; he levies in foreign countries; They 
receive him with joy and exultation, and ſhew. plainly 
with what reludtance they had ſubmitted, to any other 
yoke. I may now aſk, upon what foundation the prince's | 
title ſtands ? Not on popular oonſent ſurely: For though | 
the people willingly acquieſce in his authority, they ne- 

ver imagine, that their conſent made him ſovereigu . 
They:conſent 3 becauſe they apprehend him to be al- 
ready, by birth, their lawful ſovereign. Andi as to that | 
tacit conſent Which may now be inferred from their 
living under his dominion, this is no more than what 
they * gave to the * and OY 15 | 


When | 


or rut Oi ConTract. 


When we affert, that all lawful government "ariſes 
from the conſent of the people, we certainly do them a 
great deal more honout thin they deſerve, ot even ex- 
pect and defire from us. After the Roma dominions 
became too unwieldy for tlie republic to govet chem, 
the people; over the whole known world; were extreme 
ly grateful to Avavsrvs for that authority, which, by 
violence, he had eſtabliſhed over them j and they ſhewed 
an equal diſpoſition to ſubmit” to the fucceſſor; uhom 
he left them by his laſt will and teſtament. It was af. 
terwards their misfortune, that there never wis, in one 
family, any long regular ſucceſſion; but that their line 
of princes was continually broken; either by ptivate aſs 
ſaſſinations or public rebellions. The pretoria nbands, 
on the failure of every family, ſet up one emperor; the 
legions in the Eaſt a ſecond; thoſe in GEM Aur, perhaps, 
2 third: And the ſword alone could decide the contro- 
verſy. The condition of the people, in that mighty 
monarchy, was to be lamented, not becauſe the choice of 
the emperor' was never left to them; for that was im- 
praQticable : But beeauſe they never fell under any ſuc- 
ceſſion of maſters, who might Tegularly follow each 
other. As to the violence and wars and bloodſhed; oc- 
caſioned by every new ſettlement; thiels ane ow rev 
able, becauſe they were inevitable. 

The houſe of LAxcAsTER ruled in this ien about | 
fixty years; yet the partizans of the white roſe ſeemed 
daily to multiply in-ExncLawnD. + The preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment has taken place during a ſtill longer period. Have 
all views of right in another family been utterly extin- 
guithed; even though ſcarce any man now alive had ar- 
rived at years of - diſcretion,” when it was expelled; or 
could have conſented:to its dominion, or have promiſed 
it allegiance? A ſufficient indication ſurely of the gene- 

„ ral 


Fg 
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i head. For we blame 
pat; the drr of. he abdicated family, merely on 
of the long, time, during which they have pre- 
ſerped their imaginary lorelty. Wie blame: them. for 
adbering to a family, Which, we aff rm, has beep juſly 
_ expelled, and which, from the moment the new ſettle. 
ment took place, had forfeited all title to authority. 
But would we have a more regular, at leaſt g more 
Philoſophical, refutation of this principle af an original 
coptraR,, or popular epuſept 3: perhaps, the following ob- 
{eryations. may ſuffice., obey © 
All moral duties W ne * The 
fix/+, are thoſe, io which men are impelled. by à natural 
inſtinſt or immediate propenſity, which operates an them, 
independent of all ideas of obligation, and of all yiews, 
either to public or private utility. Of this nature are, 
love of children, gratitude to henefactors, pity to the un- 
fortunate, When we reflect on the advantage, which 
reſults to fociety from ſuch humane inſtincte, we pay 
them the juſt tribute of moral approbation and eſteem: 
But the perſop, actuated by them, feels their — and 
_ inflpenee, antecedent to any ſuck reflectiau-—. 
The /econd kind of moral duties — are not. 
e by any original inſtinct of nature, but axe per- 
formed entirely from a ſenſe of obligation, when we con- 
fider. the neceſſities af human faciety, and the impoſſibi- | 
lity of ſupporting it, if theſe duties were negleRed, It 
Is thus. juſtice or à regard ta the property of others, fide- 
lity or the obſerxancg of promiſes, become obligatory, 
and acquire an authority over mankind. For as it is 
nt, that every man loves himſelf: better than any 
other perſon, he is naturally impelled to extend his ac- 
n — — — eee nn 


Or ru On, CopTRACT. 187 
bim in this propenſity, but refletion and experience, by 
which he learas the pernicious effets of that licence, 
and the total gifolotion. of, ſociety which muſt enſue 
from it, His original, inclination, therefore, or inſtind, 
is here checked and verriet by 2 whſegu len ee lg 
or obſeryation. - 
The gaſe is preciſely the 1 2 the political or cis 
vil duty. of allegiance, #5 with the patyral duties of juſ- 
tice and fidelity. Our primary inſtincts lead us, either 
to indulge ourſelves in unlimited freedom, or to ſeek. 
dominign oyer others: And it is refleQtion,only, xhich 
engages us $0 ſacrifice ſuch ſixgug paſſions to the inte- 
reſis of peage.and public -ordgr.... & fm degree of ex- 
perience and gbſervatian ſuffices to teach us, that ſociety 
canagt poſſibly he maintained gyithout the authority of 
magiſtrates, and dat this authority mult ſon hap Ants 
contemgt, where exatt ,qhedignce- js not payed to it, | 
The obſecyation of theſe geperal and obyious intereſts is 
the ſource of all Alegiznse, ond of ho ary. ahligation, 
What veceſſity, — io chore to e the duty 
of allegiance gr ohe ienoe 4h magiltrates gn that of ili. 
ty or a regard to promiſes, and to ſuppoſe, chat it is the 
conſent, of eagþ individual, which ſubję ds him to govern- 
ment; whep it appears, that both allegiance and 1 
land pregiſely.9p the ſame foundation, and are both ſub- 
mitted.to by mankind, op account of the apparent inte- 
reſts and geceſſities pf human ſoęigty? We are bound 
to qhey ohr ſovereign, it is ſaid.; becauſe we have given 
a racit promiſe to that purpoſe. . But, why are we bound 
to obſerve,our promiſe ? It,muſt hers be Allerted, that 
the commerce ,gud , intercqurle. of. mankind, which are 
of ſpgh, Mighty AAXANIAER, can,haye po fer yhexe 
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meu pay no regard to theit engagements.” In like man- 
ner, may it be ſaid, that men could not live at all in ſo. 
ciety, at leaſt in a civilized ſociety, without laws and 
magiſtrates and judges, to prevent the eneroachments of 
the ſtrong upon the weak, of the violent upon the juft 
andequitable. The obligation to allegiance being of like 
force and authority with the obligation to fidelity, we 
gain nothing by reſolving the one into the other. The 
general intereſts or ah get of rept are ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh both. 
I the reaſon be aſked of tha, obedience, which we are 
bound to pay to government, I readily anſwer," Becauſt 
feciety could not otherwiſe ſubſiſt : And this anſwer is 
" clear and intelligible to all mankind. © Your anſwer is, 
becauſe we ſhould Beep our word. But beſides, that no 
body, till trained in a philoſophical ſyſtem, can either 
comprehend or reliſk this anſwer: Befides this, I ſay, 
Fou find yourſelf embarraffed, when it is aſked, why we 
are bound to keep our word ? Not ean you give any anſ- 
wer, but what would, immediately, without any circuit, 
have accounted for our obligation to allegiance. 
But to wbom is allegiance due? And who tis our lawful 
ſovereign? This queſtion is often the moſt difficult of 
any, and liable to infinite diſcuffions. When people are 
ſo happy, that they can anfwer, Our preſent ſovereign, 
 wvbo' inherits, in a direct line, from anceſtors, that have go- 
verned us for maay ages; this anſwer admits of no reply; 
even though hiſtorians, in tracing up to the remoteſt an- 
tiquity, the origin of that royal family, may find, as 
commonly happens, that its firſt authority was derived 
from uſurpation and violence. It is confeſſed, that pri- 
vate juſtice, or the abſtinence from the properties of others, 
s a moſt cardinal virtue: Let reaſon tells us, that there 


: . 
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hab obfiparty he durable objects; ſuch as lands or houſes, 
when carefully examined in paſſing from hand to hand, 


but muſt, in ſome period, have been founded on fraud 


and injuſtice. The neceſſities of human ſociety, neither 
in private nor publie life, will allow of ſuch an accurate 
inquiry: And there is no virtue or moral duty, but what 

may, with facility, be refined away, if we indulge a falſe 
philoſophy, in ſifting and ſcrutinizing it, by every cap- 


tious rule of logic, in every m__ or bpm fb in which 


it may be placed. 

The queſtions with regard to private epi have 
filled infinite volumes of law and philoſophy, if in both 
we add the commentators to the original text; and in 
the end, we may ſafely pronounce, that many of the 
rules, there eſtabliſhed, are uncertain, ambiguous, and 
arbitrary. The like opinion may be formed with re- 
gard to the ſucceſſion and rights of princes and forms of 
government. | Several caſes, no doubt, occur, eſpecially 
in the infancy of any conſtitution, which admit of no 


determination from the laws of juſtice and equity: And 


our hiſtorian Rar pretends, that the controverſy be- 
tween EDwWaRD the Third and Phirir DE VaLors was 
of this nature, and could be decided _ wa an _ 
to heaven, that is, by war and violence. 

Who ſhall tell me, whether GEkRMAxrcus or Dnusus 
ought to have ſucceeded to TIERTUs, had he died, while 


they were both alive, without naming any of them for 


his ſuccefſor ? Ought the right of adoption to be recei- 
ved as equivalent to that of blood, in a nation, where it 
had the ſame effect in private families, and had already, 
in two inſtances, taken place in the public? Ought 
GERMANICUS' to be eſteemed the elder ſon becauſe he 
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vas . e. younger) n 
was adopted after the birth of his brother? Ought the 
right of the elder to he zegarded in a pation, where he 
had no advantage in the ſucceſſion of private families 4 


early, to be regarded as belonging to the ſtronger or to 


tze preſent roars aa n ne 


nſurgayont | . aw 

_ Commonys at the throne other 2 pretty Jong 
ſucceſſion of excellent emperors, who had acquired their 
pus rite of adoptigg. That bloody, debaugheę being 


murdered by a conſpiracy ſuddenly formed between his 


wench and her gallant, who bappened at that time to be 
Prætorian Præſect; theſe immediately deliberated about 
choefing a maſter to hutnan kind, to ſpeak in the ſtyle 
of thoſe ages; and they caſt their eyes on PERTINAL. 


Before the tyrant's death was kyon, the Fræſect vent 
ſecretly to that ſenator, who, on the appearange of the 


ſoldiers, imagined that his execution had been ordered 


by Comnopys, He was immediately {aluted emperor | 
by the officer and his attendants z cheerfully proclaimed 


by the populace ;-,upwillingly ſubmitted. te by the 
guards; formally recogniged by the ſeagte; and paſſively 
received by the provinces and armies of the empire. 
Izde diſcontent of the Pretorian bands broke gut in ? 


adden ſedition, which occafioned.the murder gf that *. 


cellent prince: And the world being now without 3 
maſter and without government, the guards thought 
proper to ſet the empire formally to ſale. JULIAN, the 
purchaſer, was proclaimed by the ſoldiers, zecogniſed by 


the ſenate, and ſubmitted to by the people; and muſt 


alſo 


Ought the Roman empire at that tims to be deemed he- 
reditary, becauſe of two examples z or ought it, eyen ſo 


Or THE 1 491 


dle bene been: ſuhmitted to by the. provinces, bad. not 5 
the epyy of the legions be gotten oppoßtion and refitance, 
PESCENNIUS:NIGER. in SYRIA. elected himſelf emperor, 
gained the tumultuary conſent of his army, and Wes at- 
tended. with the ſegret good · ill. of the ſenatg and people 
of Ra. ALBINYS in Byzrazy foung an equal right: to 
ſet up his claim; hut SEvSRU8, wha governed PANNO- 
X14, prevpiled ig the end above. both of; them. That 
able politician and warrior, finding his own birth and 
dignity #09, much inferior to, the imperial erown, pro- 
felled, at ſirſt, an intention only of revenging the death 
of PEAR. He marched as general into ITALY; de- 
feated JYLIAN;. and without our being able to fix any 
preciſe commencement even of the ſoldiers? conſent, he 
was from. peceſſity acknowledged emperor by the ſenate 

and people; and fully ſiablilhed in his viglewt authority 

by fubduing. Niers and Alus“. 989300 02 eier 
Inter bac Gardianys. CR (faysCarmoranus, ſpeak- 
ing of, another perigd) /ublatur a militibus, Imperator 
et appellatus, guig non erat alius in preſents. It is to be 
em. pen r. ue lourteen years.of 


age, £81 ici 134 4 1181831 £5 01015 bus 1 8: 3 204153 STOIE 
— inſtances of like ieee in the hiſto- 
ry of the expperors; in that of ALEZANDER's ſucgeſſors; 
and of many pther countries: Nor can any thing be 
more unhappy. than a deſpotie government of this kind; 
where the ſucceſſion is disjointed and irregylar, and muſt 
be determined, ↄn every. Vacancy by force ox election. 
In a free governments. the matter is often unavoidable, 
and 3s alſo mush leſs dangerous. The. inzereſts of liberty 
may there frequently lead the people, in their own de- 
fence, ta alter the ſueceſſion of the crown. And the con 
fitution, being AE of pens; = ſtill maintain 


. Hanobian, üb. ii. | 
| a ſufficient 


451 | · 8 8 A 


1 ſufficient ſtability, by reſting on he ariſtocrat cal of 
democratical members, though the monarchical be alter. 
| ed, from e ww or it tot 
; prince, who * Ul ws the An it 3 
determined to belong to the firſt occupant. Inſtances of 
this kind are but too frequent, eſpecially in the eaſtern | 
monarchies. When any race of princes expires, the 
will or deſtination of the laſt ſovereign will be regarded 
as a title, | Thus the edi@ of Lewis the XIVth, who 
called the baſtard princes to the ſucceſſion in caſe of the 
failure of all the legitimate princes, would, in ſuch an 
event, have ſome authority. Thus the will of CHARLES 
_ Second _— of the whole Sram ty 
joined to tool is likewiſe deemed es title. The 
general obligation, which binds us to government, is the | 
intereſt and neceſſities of ſociety; and this obligation is 
very ſtrong.” The determination of it to this or that 
| particular prince or form of government is frequently 
more uncertain and dubious. Preſent poſſeſſion has con- 
fiderable authority in theſe caſes, and greater than in 


private property; becauſe of the diſorders n attend 


all re volutions and changes of government. 50 
We ſhall only obferve, before we condlude, 

though an appeal to general apitioc ily 268097 4 in the | 
ſpeculative ſciences of metaphyſics, natural philoſophy, | 
or aſtronomy, be deemed unfair and inconcluſive, yet in 
all queſtions with regard to morals, as well as criticiſm, | 
there is really no other ſtandard; by which any contro | 
| e can ever 8 ee —— ie clearer | 


215 il 


e NOTE [TT]. SPY 


OF THE OR, ConTaacr, 493 
proof, that a theory of this kind is erroneous, than to 
find, that it leads to paradoxes, repugnant to the common 
ſentiments of mankind, and to the practice and opinion 
of all nations and all ages. The doQrine, which founds 
all lawful government on an original contract, or conſent 
of the people, is plainly of this kind; nor has the moſt 
noted of its partizans, in proſecution of it, ſerupled to 
affirm, that abſolute monarchy is inconſiſtent with civil ſo+ 
ciety, and ſo can be no form of civil government at alls; 
and that the ſupreme power in a ſtate cannot take from 
any man, by taxes and impoſitions, any part of bis proper= 
ty, without bis own conſent or that of his repreſentatives p. 
What authority any moral reaſoning can have, which 
leads into opinions, ſo wide of the general practice of 
mankind, in every place but this Om ae it 1s 
eaſy to determine. 

The only paſſage I meet with i in antiquity, where the 
obligation of obedience to government is aſcribed to a 
promiſe, is in PLaTo's Crito: where Sock Ars refuſes 
to eſcape from priſon, becauſe he had tacitly promiſed to 
obey the laws. Thus he builds a Tory conſequence of 
paſſive en on a Whig anon of the One 
contract. 

New dikeiverives are not to be n theſe mat- 
ters. If ſcarce any man, till very lately, ever imagined 
that government was founded on compact, it is certain, 
that it cannot, in general, have any ſuch foundation. 

The crime of rebellion among the ancients was com- 
monly woe the terms OE novas res moliri. 


* See Lobin ba Corral, chap. al 90. 
8 Id. chaps x xi, 'F 138, 139, 140. 
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17 the e eſti, we endedwour wide; 
lative ſyſtems of politics advanced in this nation; as. 
well the religious ſyſtem of the one party, as the philo- 


ſophical of the other. We come now to examine the 


prafical conſcquetices, deduced by each party, with re- 
gard to the. frieafures of ſubmiſſion due to ſovereigus. 

As the 6bligatish to juſtice is founded entirely on the 
intereſts of foticty, which tequire mutual abſtinence 
from property, in order to pteferve peace atnong mau- 
kind; it is Evident, that, when the execution of juſtice 
would be attended with very - pertiicious conſequences, 
that vittus muſt be ſuſpended, and give place to public 
utility, ih ſuch extraordinary and ſuch prefling emergen- 
cies: ' The maxim Kut Juſtitia & ruat Cœlum, let juſtice 
de perfotmed, though the univerſe be deſtroyed, is ap- 
parently falſe, and by facrificing the end to the means, 
ſhews a prepoſterous idea of the ſubordination of duties. 
What governor of à town makes any fcruple of — 
the ſuburbs, when they facilitate the approaches of the 
enemy? Or what general abſtains from plundering a 
neutral country, when the neceſſities of war require it, 
and he cannot otherwiſe ſubfiſt his army? The caſe is 
the lame with the duty of allegiance; and common ſenſe 

teaches 


1 
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teaches us, that, as government binds us to obedience 
only on account of its s tendency to public utility, that 
duty muſt always, in extraordinary caſes, when public 
ruin would evidently attend obedience, yield to the pri. 
mary and original obligation. Salus populi ſuprema Lex, 
the ſafety of the people is the ſupreme law, This max. 
im is agreeable to the ſentiments of mankind in all ages; 
Nor is any one, when he reads of the inſurrections 
againſt NzRo.or PHILIP. the Second, ſo infatuated with 
party ſyſtems, as not to wiſh ſucceſs to the enterprize, 
and praiſe the undertakers. Even our high monarchi- 
cal partys in ſpite of their ſublime theory, are forced, in 
uch caſes, to judge, and feel, nnen 
| wh the reſt of mankind, AU 60 5 
- Refiſtance, nen. Amid in any 
emergencies, the queſtion can only be among good rea- 
ſoners, with regard to the degree of neceſſity, which can 
juſtify reſiſtance, and render it lawful or commendable. 
And here I muſt confeſs, that I ſhall always incline to 
their fide, who draw the bond of; allegiance. very cloſe, 
and conſider an infringement of it, as the laſt. refuge in 
deſperate caſes, when the public is in the higheſt dan · 


ger, from violence and tyranny. For beſides the mi- 
chiefs of a civil war, Which commonly attends inſurrec- 


tion; it is certain, that, Where a diſpoſition 49, rebellion 


appears among any people, it is one chief eauſe of ty- 
ranny in the rulers, and forces them into many violent 


meaſures which they never Would have emhraced, had 


every one been inclined to ſubmiſſion and obedience. | 
Thus the tyrannicide or aſſaſſination, approved of hy an- 
cient maxims, inſtead of keeping tyrants and uſurpers | 
in awe, made them ten times more fierce and unxelent- | | 
ing; and is now. juſtly, upon that account, aboliſhed b; 
the laws of gations, and e e as 2 | 


F 


or Pi Oszvixnoe. 


tarberg of ſociety. 8 4 14 4 * 


r, though a philoſopher reaſonably acknowledges, in L 
| a yt argument, that the rules of juſtice may 
be diſpenſed with in caſes of urgent , neceſſity; what 


ſhould we think of a preacher: or caſuiſt, who ſhould 
make it. his chief ſtudy to find out ſuch caſes, and enforce 


them with all the vehemence of argument and eloquence? 


Would he not be better employed in inculcating the 


| general doctrine, than i in diſplayin 8 the particular W 


tions, which, we are, perhaps, but too much it 
of ourſelves, to embrace and to extend! 


There are, however, two reaſons, rows Gnu 


pleaded in defence of that party among us, who have; 
with ſo much induſtry, propagated the maxims of reſiſt- 
ance; maxims, which, it muſt be confeſſed, are, in ge- 


neral, ſo pernicious, and ſo deſtructive of civil ſociety; 
The firſt i is, that their antagoniſts carrying the doctrine 
of obedience to ſuch an extravagant height, as not only 6 


never to mention the exceptions in extraordinary caſes 
(which might, perhaps, be excuſable), but even poſitively 
to exclude them; it became neceſfary to iniſt q theſe 
exceptions, and defend the rights of injured. truth and 
liberty. The ſecond, and, and, perhaps, better reaſon, is 
founded. on te nature of the Bs . 
form of government. /-. 
It is almoſt ee te ue e 
| —— 
Vos. I. } Kk 2 eee e e 


n 


thod of ei ing je ct ai 4. 


5 


Beſides, we muſt n thats. as. Aae in our 
duty in the common courſe of things; it ought chiefly to | 
be inculcated; nor can any thing be more prepoſterous 
than an anxious care and ſolicitude in lating, all the | 
_ n which reſiſtance may be allowed. Ia like man- 
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4 that, 
far as | regards his own perſon, above tlie laws,” and ban 
neither be queſtioned” nor puniſhed for atty inſuty' or 
wrong, wht 
"Dole; of a en ae mene demo, 


50 e a de 18, in l manner, fo 


nch may be committee by him. His minifters 


te juſtioe ice; and while the prince is thus allured, by the 


rf; an equal "ſceurity- is; in effect, obtained by-the 
— of leſſer offenders, and at the Tame time a 
civil war is avoided, which would be the infallible con- 


fequence, were an attack, at every turn, made directly 


upon the ſovereign. But though the conſtitution pays 


8 this ſalutary compliment to the prince, It can never 
reuſonably be underſtood, by that maxim, to have deter- 


mined its own deſtruQion, or to have eſtabliſhed a tame 
ſubmiſſion, where he protects his miniſters, perſevres in 
injuſtice, and uſurps the whole power of the common- 
wealth. This caſe; indeed, is never expreſsly put by 


thelaws;' becauſe it is impoſſible for them, in their ordi- 
naty courſe, to provide a remedy for it, or eſtabliſh avy 


magiſtrate, with ſuperior authority, to chaſtife the exor- 


bĩtances of the prince. But as 2 right without a remedy 


would-be an abſurdity ; the remedy, inthis-caſe, i 1s the 
extraordinary! one of reſiſtanee, when affairs come to 
thut extremity, that the conſtitution can be defended by 
it alone. Reſiſtance therefore muſt, of courſe, become 


more frequent in the BRrrrsnH government, than in 

others, which are fimpler, and confiſt of fewer parts and 
movements. Where the king is an abſolute ſovereign, 
he has little temptation to commit ſuch enormous ty- 
ranny as may juſtly provoke rebellion: But where he is 


limited, his imprudent ambition, without any great vices, 


quently ſuppoſed to have been the caſe with CHARLES | 


ef perfotial fafety, to give the laws their free 


S. E B So g. SS. 


YE 


or Passrvx OBEDIENCE. 


' the Firlt; * if we may now ſpeak truth, after animo- 
| ities are ceaſed, this was alſo the caſe with Janzs the 
Second. Theſe were barmleſs, it not, in their private 
character, good men; but miſtaking the nature of our 
conſtitution, and engrofling the whole legiſlati ve power, 

it became neceſſary to oppoſe them with ſome vehe- 
mence; and even to deprive the latter formally of that 85 
authority, which he had uſed with ſuch imprudence and | 
indiſeretion. 
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TS aboliſh all diſtinctions of party may not be 
=. . praQticable, perhaps not deſirable, in a free go» 
vernment. The only dangerous parties are ſuch a8 
entertain oppoſite views with regard to the eſſentials of 
government, the ſuoceſſion of the crown, or the more 
bers of the conſtitution ; where there is no room for any 
compromiſe or accommodation, and where the eontro- 
verſy may appear ſo momentous as to juſtify even an 
oppoſition by arms to the pretenſions of antagoniſts. | Of 
this nature was the animoſity, continued ſor above a 
century paſt, between the parties in ExGLanD; an 
auimoſity which, broke out ſometimes into civil war, 
which occaſioned violent revolutions, and which con- 
tinually endangered the peace and tranquillity; of the 
nation. But as there have appeared of late the ſtrongeſt 
ſymptoms of an univerſal defire to aboliſh, theſe party 
diſtinctions; this tendency to a coalition affords the moſt. 
agreeable proſpe& of future happineſs, and ought to be 
carefully RE and promoted by every yes Fo bis 
country. oof 
| There is not a more © efaftual method of 8 fo 
_ good an end, than to prevent all unreaſonable inſult and 
 Fiumph of the one party over the other, to encourage 
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moderate opinions, to fd the. proper | medium i in 1 all 
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= praiſe and blame, which we beſtow on either fide. The 


two former eſſays, concerning. the original contraf? and 
Palfue obedience, are calculated for this purpoſe with re- 


gatd to the philoſophical and pradtical controverſies be. 


tween the parties, and tend to ſhdw.thas neither fide are 


in theſe reſpects fo fully ſupported by reaſon as they en- 


deavour to flatter themlelyes, We ſhall proceed to ex- 
erciſe' the. {ſame moderation With regard to the 52 or ical 


diſputes between tlie parties, by provingthateachof them 


Was Juftified by--plauſibletopies ; that there were on both | 


ſides wiſe men, who meant well to their country; and 
that-the paſt animoſity between the factions had no better 
foundation than narrow prejudice or intereſted paſſion, 

The popular party; who afterwards acquired the name 
of Whigs, mi ight juitify, by very ſpecious arguments, that 
oppoſition to the crown, fromiwhich our preſent free 
conſtitution is derived, Though obliged to acknow- 
ledge, that precedents in favour of prerogative had uni- 
formily' taken place during many reigns before CAARLES 
the Firſt, they thought, that there "was no 'reaſon for 
ſubmitting any longer to ſo dangerous an authority. 


Such might have been their reaſoning: As the rights of 


| mankind are for ever to be deemed ſacred, no preſcription 
of tyranny or arbitrary power can have authority ſuffi- 
cient to aboliſh them. Liberty is 6 bleffing ſo ineſti- 

mable, that, wherever there appears any probability of 
recovering it, 2 nation may williogly run many hazards, 
and ought not even to repine at the greateſt effuſion of 
blood or diſſipation of treaſure. All human inttitutions, 


and nome more than government, ate in continual flüctua- 


tion. e are ture to W every opportunity of 
extending 


* 


2 3 each 00 
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extending heir prerogatiyes: And if favourable incidents. 1 
be not alſo laid hold of for extending aud feburing the 
privileges of the people, an univerſal deſpotiſm moſt far 
ever.provail amongſt mankind,” The exatiple/of the 
neighbouring nations proves, that it. is no longer fafe to 
entruſt with the crown the | ſame high prerogatives, 
e e ee ee ee | 
ple ages. And though the example of many-late reigns = 
may be pleaded in fayour of a power ia the prince ſomes- 
what arbitrary, more remote reigns afford ipftanon of 
tenſions o ide parliament, now branded with dhe title 
of d are only a recovery of the juſt rights of 
the peoples io wonaih ran tin oiOnTy Tote oils ro 
Theſe th from being Adu are ſurely large, 
and generous, and noble; To ppg regen mon 
its. üg nr ad naval power : Ihe dim 
chiefly the Exc1i8 name is diſtinguiſtied among the. ſo- 
ciety of nations, and aſpires toca.rivalſhip: with that- of 
the freeſt and moſt illuſtrious -commonwealths of anti- 
quity. But as all theſe mighty eonſequenoes could not 
reaſonably be foreſeen at the tinie when the eonteſt began, 
the royaliſts of that age wanted not NO arguments 
on their fide, by which they eonld t 
the then eſtabliſhed prerogatives: of the bias Ws 
ſhall tate: che queſtion, as it might have appeared tb them 
at the aſſembling of that parliament, which, by iti-vio- 
lent encroachments on the brointy began the civil wars. 
The only rule of government, they might have ſald, 
known, and  cktiowledged among men, is uſe and prac- 
tice: Reaſon is ſo uncertain a guide that it will always 
be expoſed to doubt and controverſy: Could it e vet ren- 
der itſelf prevalent over the people, men had always re- 
wines N ſole rule of conduct: They had ſtill 
„ o0rontinued 


ges ee 18 47 Bo KIT: 10. 


| continued in the primitive, uncotitieed ſtate of nature 
without fabmiitting to political 1 whoſe--ſolc 

ba is not pute reaſon, but authority and precedent. 
Diſſolve theſe ties, you break all the bonds of civil ſo. 
© ciety, and leave every man at liberty to oonſult his pri- 
Vate intereſt; by thoſe expedients, which his appetite, 
diſguiſed under the appearance of reaſon, ſhall dictate to 
him, The ſpirit of innovation is in itſelf pernicious, 
i however favourable its particular object may ſometimes 
appear: A truth fo obvious; that the popular party 
"des re ſenſible of it; and therefore cover their 


3 | encroachments' 'onthe'crown by the plauſible pretence of | 


their recovering the gncient liberties of the people. 

Baut the preſent prerogatives of the crown, allowing al 
the ſuppoſitions of that party, have been inoonteſtibly 
eſtabliſhed ever ſince the acceſſion of the Houſe of Tv- 
Don; a period, which, as it now comprehends a hundred 
and fixty years, may be allowed ſufficient to give ſtabi- 
lity to any conſtitution. Would it not have appeared 
ridiculous, in the reign of the Emperor ADRIAN, to have 
talked of the republican conſtitution as the rule of go- 


verument; or to have ſuppoſed, that the former rights 


of the ee e and W were n ſub- 
e 58 pr 

But the e 4. oh the 3 . are 
much more favourable than thoſe of the Rowan empe- 
rors during that age. The authority of Aususrus was 

a plain uſurpation, grounded only on military violence, 
and forms ſuch an epoch in the Rowan hiſtory, as is ob- 
vious to every reader. But if HExAT VII. really, 3s 
ſome pretend, 'enlarged the power of the crown,'it was 
only by inſenſible acquiſitions, which eſcaped the appre- 
henſion of the people, and have ſcarcely been remarked 
even by hiſtorians and politicians. The new. govern- 


fition 


merit if it deſerve the epithet, i is an Unporoeptible tran- 


nm » wm. 


Gtion-from the former; is entirely ingrafted on it; de- 
rives its title fully from that root; and is to be gonfider- 
eld only as one of thoſe. gradual revolutions, to which 
human affairs, in every nation, will be for ever ſuhject. 
Ihe Houſe of Tupon, and aſter them that of Sruaxr, 
exerciſed no prerogatives, but what had been claimed 
and exerciſed by the /PLANTAGENETS--- Not a fingle 
branch of their authority can be ſaid to be an innova- 
tion. The only difference is, that, Perhaps, former 
kings exerted theſe powers only by intervals, and were 
not able, by reaſon of the oppoſitĩon of their barons, to 
render them ſo ſteady a rule of adminiſtration. But the 
ſole inference: from this fact is, that thoſe ancient times 
were more turbulent and ſeditious; and that royal au- 
thorĩty, the conſtitution, and the 1 have ene = . 
late gained the aſcendant. o N 
| Under what pretence can the td: 
of recovering the ancient conſtitution ?- The former con- 
trol over the kings was not placed in the commons, but 
in the harons: The people had no authority, and even 
little or no liberty; till the crown, by ſuppreſſing theſe 
factious tyrants, enforced the execution of the laws, and 
obliged all the ſubjects equally to reſpect each others 
rights, privileges, and properties. If we muſt return to 
the ancient barbarous and feudal conſtitution; let thoſe 
gentlemen, who now behave themſelves with ſo much 
inſolence to their ſovereign, ſet the firſt example. Let 
them make court to be admitted as retainers to a neigh- 
bouring baron; and by ſubmitting to ſlavery under him, 
acquire ſome protection to themſelves; together with the 
power of exercifing rapine and oppreſſion over their in- 
ferior flaves and villains. This was the condition of the 
Ma wo their remote. anceſtors, - ef TSS 
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ut hour Far back muſt We go in hay ing recourſe to 
Wee negro and governments? bers was a 
conſtitution ſtill more ancient e to-which, theſe | 
: 8 four ee, ated ye nog And the houſe 
of commons probably had:not;an-exiſtences-. 2. 
It is ridiculous to bear the commons, while they are 
aſſuming, by uſurpation, the, whole power of govern- 
ment, talk of reviving ancient inſtitutions, ; Is it not 
known, that, though repteſentatives received wages from 
their conſtituents; to be a member of the lower houſe 
was always conſidered. as a burden, and an exemption 
from its as a privilege? Will they perſuade us, that 
power, which, of all human acquiſitions, is, the moſt, co- 
veted, and in compariſon of which even reputation and 
pleaſure. and riches are {lighted, nene 985 
as a burden by any man? ee ee eee 
The property, acquired of late br a it i 
ſaid, entitles. them to more power than their anceſtors 


enjoyed. But to what is this increaſe of their propertx 


owing, but to an increaſe. of their liberty and their ſecu- 
ceſtors, while the crown was reſtrained by the ſeditious 
barons, really enjoyed leſs liberty than they themſelves 
have attained, after the ſovereign.acquired the aſcend- 
ant: And let them. enjoy that liberty with moderation; 
and not forfeit it by new exorbitant claims, and by ren · 
dering it a pretence for endleſs. innovations 
I The true rule of government is the preſent eſtabliſhed 
practice of the age. That bas moſt authority, becauſe itis 
regent: It is alſo beſt known, for the ſame:reaſon;; Who 
has aſſured choſe tribunes,; that the PLANTAGEVZTS did 
aqua exerciſe as bigh acts of twee tn Tupons? 
| Hiſtorians, 


re by Pings, COT 


Hiſtorians) they fay, do not mention them. But hiſto- 
rians Are alſo ſilent with: regard to the chief euertions of 
| prerogative hy the Topens. "Where any power or pre- | 
rogative is fully and undoubtedly eſtabliſhed, the ex | 
of it paſſes for a thiag of courſe, and readily. eſcapes the 
notice of hiſtory aud annals. Had we no other monu- 
ments of ELiZABETH's reign, than what are preſerved - , 
even by: Canvas, the maſt copious, judicious, and e- 
act of dur hiſturians, we ſhonld eim eee 8 
the moſt important maxims of her ator. 6:3 
Was not the pteſent monarchical 00 in i 
full extent, authorized by lawyers, reodmmended by I 
divines, acktowledged by. politicians; acquieſced in, nay - 
paſſionately: cheriſhed, by the people in general; and all 
this during a period of at leaſt a hundred and ſixty years, 
and till of late, without the ſmalleſt murmur or contro 
verſy? This general conſent ſurely, during ſo long a time, 
muſt be ſufficient to render a conſtitution legal and valid. 
If the: origin of all power be derived, as is pretended, 
from the people; here is their conſent in the fulleſt we 
molt ample terms that can be deſired or imagined. | 
But the people muſt not pretend, becauſe they can, by: 
their conſent, lay the foundations of government, chat 
therefore they are to be permitted, at their pleaſure, to | 
overthrow and ſubvert them. There is no end of theſe 
| ſeditious and arrogant claims. The power of 1 'the crown 
is now openly ſtruck: at: The nobility are alſo in viſible: 
peril: The gentry will foon follow: The popular leaders, 
| who will then aſſume the name of gentry; will next be 
expoſed to danger: And the people themſelves, having 
bean hs noo of civil eee. and Tying: under: 


NN, 


* inlead et their legal and mild monarchs, a Te 
Wenner of —_— dee yrants. E n 0 
Theſe 


> ng V 


Te sdksge eee are tlie mote to be dreaded, as the 
| preſent fury of the people, though gloſſed over by preten. 
ſions to civil liberty, is in reality incited by the fanati. / 

eiſm of religion; a principle the moſt blind, beadſtrong, | 

and ungovernable, by which human nature can poſſibly 
be actuated. Popular rage is dreadful, from whatever 

motive derived: But muſt be attended with the moſt 
pernicious conſequences, when it ariſes from a principle, 
which diſclaims all Apis by . Tow, 1%: or 

anthoritye ff 577 536 

Theſe are the esst, which ee may Se 
| ufe of to juſtify the conduct of their predeceſſors, during 
that great criſis. The event, if that can be admitted 
as a reaſon, has ſhown, that the arguments of the popular 
party were better founded; but perhaps, according to the 
eſtabliſhed maxims of lawyers and-politiciang, the views 
of theroyaliſts ought, before-hand, to have appeared more 
| ſolid, more ſafe, and more legal. But this is certain, that 
the greater moderation we now employ in repreſenting 

paſt events; the nearer ſhall we be to produce a full coz. 
lition of the parti es, and an entire acquieſcence in our 
preſent eſtabliſhment. Moderation is of advantage to 
every eſtabliſhment: Nothing but zeal can overturn a 
| ſettled power: And an over- active zeal in friends is apt 
do beget a like ſpirit in antagoniſts, The tranſition from 
a moderate oppoſition againſt an eſtabliſhment, to an en- 
tire acquieſcence i in it, is eaſy and inſenſible. 

Tnere are many invincible arguments, which ſhould 
induce the malcontent party to acquieſce entirely in the 

preſent ſettlement of the conſtitution. They now find, 

that the ſpirit of civil liberty, though at firſt connected 
with religious fanaticiſm, could purge itſelf from that 
pollution, and appear under a moregenuine and engaging 


aſpe@; a friend to 2 and an n of all 
the 
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the enlarged and generous ſentiments that do honour to 
human nature. They may obſerye, that the popular. 
claims could ſtop at a proper period; and after retrench- 
ing the high claims of prerogative, could ſtill maintain a 
due reſpe& to monarchy, to nobility, and to all ancient 
inſtitutions. Above all, they muſt be ſenſible, that the 
very principle, which made the ſtrength of their party, 
and from which it derived its chief authority, has now 
deſerted them, and gone over to their antagoniſts, The 
plan of liberty is ſettled ; its happy effects are proved 
by experience; a long tract of time has given it ſtability; 
and whoever would attempt to overturn it, and to recal 
the paſt government or abdicated family, would, beſides 
other more criminal imputations, be expoſed, in their 
turn, to the reproach of faction and innovation. While 
they peruſe the hiſtory of paſt events, they ought to re- 
lect, both that thoſe rights of the crown are long fince 
annihilated, and that the tyranny, and violence, and op- 
preſſion, to which they often gave riſe, are 1lls, from 
which the eſtabliſhed liberty of the conſtitution has now . 
it laſt happily protected the people. Theſe reſlections 
will prove a better ſecurity to our freedom and privi- 
leges, than to deny, contrary to the cleareſt evidence of 
fats, that ſuch, regal powers ever had an exiſtence. 
There is not a more eſfectual method of betraying a cauſe, 
than to lay the ſtreſs of the argument on a wrong place, 


and by diſputing an untenable pb, 6 enure the 2 
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sorten, vey a nent of neden wn: the 5 reign 
of King WILLIAM or Queen ANNE, while the eſta- 
blicken of the Proteſfant Succeſſion was yet uncertain, 
were deliberating concerning the party he would chuſe 
in that important queſtion, and weighing, with impar- 
tiality, the advantages and diſadvantages on each fide. 
I believe the following 1 would angus tered 
into his conſideration.” n 
He would en the wine r den 
ing from the reſtoration of the STVART family; by which 
we ſhould preſerve the ſucceſſion clear and undiſputed, 


free from a pretender, with ſuch a ſpecious title as that 


of blood, which; with the multitude; is always the claim, 
the ſtrongeſl and moſt eaſily comprehended. It is in vain 
to ſay, as many have done, that the queſtion with regard 
to governors, itidependent of government, is frivolous, and 

little worth diſputing, much leſs fighting about. The 
ments; and it is much happier, I believe, for ſociety, 
m they pawns rather continue in their natural 
How could ſtability be preſerved in any 
— government (which, though, perhaps, not 


the beſt, is, and always has been, the moſt: common of 


we n men had ſo paſſionate a 23 for the true 


| heir 


\ 
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55 It is but a fooliſh wi 1 


heir of their May Ns Dos 3 Wa he be weal; 
in underſtanding, or infirm in years, gave him ſo ſenſi. 
ble a preference above perſons. the moſt accompliſhed in 
ſhining talents, -or celebrated for great atchievements ? 
. Would not every popular leader put in his claim at every 
vacancy, or even without any vacancy; and the kingdom 
become the theatre of perpetual. wars and convulſions? 
The condition of the Romax empire, ſurely, was not, 
in this reſpect, much to be envied ; nor is that of the 
Eaftern nations, who pay little regard to the titles of 
price or momentary humour of the populace or ſoldiery. 

which is ſo carefully diſplay- 
ed, in undervaluing princes, and placing, them on a level 
with the meaneſt of mankind. To be ſure, an anatomiſt 


finds no more in the greateſt. monarch. than in the low- 


eſt peaſant or day- labourer; and a moraliſt may, per- 
haps, frequently find leſs. But what do all theſe reflec- 
tions tend to? We, all of us, {till retain theſe prejudice 
in fayour of birth and family; and neither in our ſeri- 

| ous occupations, nor moſt careleſs amuſements, can we 
ever get entirely rid of them. A tragedy, that ſhould 
repreſent the adventures of ſailors, or, porters,,'or even WM 
of private gentlemen, would preſently diſguſt us; but one 
that introduces kings and princes, acquires in our eyes an 
air of importance and dignity. Or ſhould a man be able, 
by his ſuperior wiſdom, to get entirely above ſuch pre- 
poſſeſſions, he would ſoon, by means of the ſame wiſdom, 
again bring himſelf down to them, for the ſake of ſociety, | 
 _neted with them. Far from endeavouring to undeceive 
the people in this particular, he would cheriſh. ſuch ſen- 


timents of reverence to their prinees; as requiſite to 


e een ſubordinetion-in ft. And though the 1 


ves 


110 Provainarr gusta. 1 


tet foe whe: 

tain 4 N — of his rone, or preſerve. the 

tigt of ſucoeſſion undiſturbed, he entertains no indigna- 
tion at the loſs, on pretence that every individual of theſe 
was, perhaps, in himſelf, as valuable as the prince he 
ſerved; He conſiders the conſequences manga 
felt for 9 J — the loſs of ee dn i 
ſand men brings ſo little prejudice to a large een 
that it may not be perceived a few years after - 

The advantages of the'HanovER ſucceſſion are of an 
oppoſite nature, and ariſe from this very circumſtance, 
that it violates hereditary right; aud places on the throne 

_ a prince, to whom birth gave no title to that dignity; 
It is evident, from the hiſtory of this iſland, that the 
privileges of the people have, during near two centuries, 
been continually upon the increaſe, by the diviſion of the 
of our fituation, which, for a long time, gave us ſufficient 
* without any ſtanding army or military eſtabliſſi- 

On the contrary, public liberty has, almoſt in 
3 nation of Eukorꝝ, been, during the ſame 
period, extremely upon the decline; while the people 
were diſguſted at the hardſhips of the old feudal militia, 
and rather choſe to entruſt their prince with Wee 
armies, which he eaſily turned againſt themſel ves. It was 
nothing extraordinary, therefore, that ſome of our BRI 
n the nature of neee at 
the favourable erde left dhe n anceſtors, 
they overlooked all thoſe which were contrary, and which 
ſuppoſed a limitation in our government. They were en- 
couraged in this miſtake, by the example of all the neigh> 
Vet. I. 5 KF bouring 


| 
| ; 


_—_———— — ͤ 


tion Fe TRE with the fame Ke authe- 


erected a regular and avowed ſyſtem of arbitrary power. 


rity, naturally led them to claim the ſame powers and 


| neee Tt appears from the ſpeeches and proclama- 


tions of Jaws I. and the whole train of chat prince's 
actions, as well as his ſon's, that he tegarded the Exc- 
LISH government as a ſimple monarchy, and never ima- 
gined that any conſiderable part of his ſubjects entertain. 
ed a contrary idea. This opinion made thoſe monarchs 
diſcover their pretenſions, without . preparing any force 
to. ſupport them; and even without reſerve or diſguiſe, 
which are always employed by thoſe. who enter upon 

any new project, or endeavou to innovate in any govern- 
ment. The flattery of courtiers' farther confirmed their 


| prejudices 3/ and above al; that of the clergy;' who from 


ſeveral: paſſages of ſcripture, and theſe wreſted too, had 


The only method of deſtroying, at once, all theſe high 
claims and pretenſions, was to depart from the true be- 


reditary line, and chuſe 4 prince, who, being plainly a 
creature of the public, and receiving the crown, on con- 


ditions, expreſſed and avowed, found his authority eſtab- 
liſhed on the ſame bottom with the privileges of the peo- 
ple. By electing him in the royal line, we' cut off all 
hopes of ambitious ſubjects, who might, in future emer- 
geacies, diſturb the goyernment by their cabals and pre- 
tenſions: By rendering the crown hereditary in his fa- | 
mily, we avoided all the inconveniencies'of elective mo- 
narchy; and by excluding the lineal heir, we ſecured | 


all our:conftitutional limitations, and rendered our go- 1 
vernment uniform and of à piece. The people cheriſh E 
monarchy, ' becauſe protected by it: The monarch fa- || 
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n 18 en by the new eſtabliſhmen 1585 A f 
human kill and wiſdom can extend itſelf. 


_ Theſe are the ſeparate advantages of fixiog, the ſue- 


on, either in the houſe of STUART, or. in that of Ha- 
axis. There are alſo diſadyantages in each eftabliſh- 
nt, which an impartial patriot, would ponder and ex- 


mb in order to form a juſt judgment upon the whole. 


ant ſucceſſion conſiſt. 
in the foreign dominions, which are. poſſeſſed by the 0 


The diſadvantages of the protef 


princes. of the. HanoygR. line, and which, it might be 


ſuppoſed, would engage us in the intrigues and wars of 
eaſure, the ineſti- | 
mable advantage we poſſeſs, of. being ſurrounded and 
guarded by the ſea, which we command... The diſadyan- | 
tages of recalling. the abdicated family confiſt chiefly,i in 5 
their religion, which is more prejudicial t to ſociety than 


the continent, and loſe us, in ſome | 


that eſtabliſhed among us, is contrary. to it, and affords 
no debe een, or , or ng, to any other com 


munion. n W 1 . 


It appears to me, that theſs advantages. and met 
ges are allowed on both ſides; at leaſt, by every one who. 


is at all ſuſceptible | of argument or reaſoning. No ſub- 
ject, however loyal, pretends to deny, that the diſputed 
title and foreign dominions of the preſent royal family | 
are a loſs. Nor is there any partizan of the STUARTS, 


but will confeſs, that the claim of hereditary, indefeaſi- 


ble right, and the Roman Catholic religion, are alſo dif. ; 
advantages in that family. It belongs, therefore, to a2 


philoſopher alone, 3 who is of neither party, to put all the 
circumſtances in the ſcale, and aſſigu to each of them 
its proper poiſe and influence. . Such 2 one will readily, 
at firſt, acknowledge that all political queſtions are in- 
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finitely complicated, and that there ſcarcely ever occurs, 
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jn any adlberatien a biss, Ai is either purely 


good, or purely ill. Conſequences, mixed. and varied, 


may be foreſeen to flow from every meaſure : And many | 


conſequences, unforeſeen, do always, in fact, reſult from 


every one. Helitation, and reſerve, and ſuſpenſe, are, 
| therefore, the only ſentiments he brings to this eſſay or 
trial. Or if he indulges any paſſion, it is that of deri- 


ſion t the ignorant multitude, who are always 
clamorous and dogmatical, even in the niceſt queſtions, 


of which, from want of temper, perhaps ſtill more than 


of underſtanding, they are altogether unfit judges. | 
But to ſay ſomething more determinate. on this head, 


the following refletions will, I hope, ſhow the temper, 
if not the underſtanding, of a philoſopher. 


Were we to Jadge merely by firſt appearances, and by 


paſt experience, we muſt allow that the advantages of a 


parliamentary title in the houſe of HANOyER are greater 


than thoſe of an undiſputed hereditary title in the houſe 
of STUART ; and that our fathers acted wiſely in prefer- 


ring the former to the latter. "So long as the houſe of 
STUART ruled in GREAT BRrraix, which, with ſome in- 
terruption, was above eighty years, the government was 
kept i in a continual fever, by the contention berween the 
privileges of the people and the prerogatives of the 
crown. If arms were dropped, the noiſe of diſputes 
continued: Or if theſe were ſilenced, jealouſy till cor- 
roded the heart, and threw the nation into an unnatural 
ferment and diſorder. And while we were thus occu- 
pied in domeſtic diſputes, a forei gu power, dangerous to 


public liberty, erected itſelf in Eunorz, without any 


oppoſition from = and even beet wich our aſit- 
ance, | . SECOTEA 


. 


But 


. Wo: 


"> tha the ton 1: 


Or rum ProTesTant Succrsslon. 517 
But during theſe laſt ſixty vears, when a parliament- 
eee whatever factions 


may have prevailed either among the people or in pub - 
lie aſſemblies, the whole force of our conſtitution. has 


WN fallen do one ſide, and an uninterrupted harmony 
|| between our princes and our paxlia- 


| ments. Public liberty, with internal peace and order, 
has fiouriſhed almoſt without interruption: Trade and 
manufactures, and agriculture, have i 
and ſciences, and philoſophy, have been cultivated. 
Even religious parties have been neceſſitated to lay aſide 
their, mutual rancour: And the glory of the nation has 

£ ſpread itſelf all over EuRoex; derived equally from our 
. progrels i in the arts of peace, and from valour and ſuc- 
ceſs, in war; So long and ſo. glorious a period no nation 
almoſt. can boaſt of: Nor is there another inſtance in the 


* 


12 


whole hiſtory of mankind, that ſo many millions of peo- 


ple have, during. fuch Aa ſpace of time, been held toge- 


ther, in a manner ſo free, ſo ien and 10 eie to 


the dignity of human nature. _ 
But though this recent experience he: clearly to dex 

cide in favour of the preſent. eſtabliſhment, there are 

ſome. circumſtances. to be thrown. into the other e 


event or example. 4 * i 

We have had two ;reballians pn the fourithing 
period above mentioned, befides plots and conſpiracies 
without number. And if none of theſe have produced 


any very fatal event, we may aſeribe our eſcape ie 
to the narrow genius of thoſe prince es Who 


eſtabliſhment; and we may eſteem ourſelves ſo fag forte 


nate. But the claims of the baniſhed family, I fear, are 


not yet antiquated ; 3 and who can foretel, that their fu- 


ture til. produce no greater diforder? 
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enlly be compoſed by Jaws; and veces Und 0 
and conceſſions; where there is tolerable temper or pro- 
dence on both fides, or on either fide. Among contend. 


ing titles, the queſtion can only be:derermined by the 


lord and by dev ſtation, and by civil War⸗ SS 
"A prince, who fills” the throne with a diſputed ritle, 


Rites har arm his ſubjects; the only method of ſecuring | 


a people fully, 
reigu conqueſt: TCT PSOPSIR bi 
tity Ras cl a GA HAI: wle u eri. 
cal efcape did we make, by the late peace, from dangers, 
nich were owing not fo much to bad conduct and ill 

ſucceſs in war, 48 to the pernicious practice of mortga- 
Rug dur toads; and the ſtill more pernicious maxim 


| of never pay ing off our incambrances ? Buch fatal mea- 


ſüres would not probably have been ethbraced, had it 
Hot been to ſecure a precirious eſtabliſument. 
But to convince us, that an hereditary title is to be 
| embraces rather than a parliamentary one, which is not 

fupported by any other views or motives j à man needs 


only tranſport himſelf back to the era of the reſtoration, | 


and ee that He had had a ſeat in that parliament 
which recalled the royal family, and put a period to the 
greateſt diſorders that ever aroſe from the oppolite pre- 
tenſions of prince and people. What would have been 
thought of one, that had propoſed, at that time, to ſet 
aſide Cffarnes II. and ſettle the ctown on the Duke of 
Tonk or Grovexsrk, werely n otder to exclude all 
high claims, like thoſe of their father and grandfather ? 
Would not ſuch zone have been regarded as an extra- 
vagant projector, UC loved dangerous remedies, and 
would tamper and play with a government and national 
conſtitution, like a a wor a Patient. | 
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ian —— fo many other; branches 
of tlie royal faraily; is not on account of their hereditary 
e reaſon, which would, to vulgar apprehenfions, 
| red altogether abſurd), but on account of their 
religion Which leads W r 10 
above mentioned in each eſtabliſhment... 1 T. 


I confeſs, that, conſidering the matter as e it 


were much to e wiſhed, that our prince had no foreign 
dominions, and could confine all his attention to the go- 


inconveriiencies that may reſult from territories on the 
continent, they afford ſuch a handle for calumny and 


defamation, as is greedily feined by the people, always 
diſpoſed to think ill of their ſuperiors. It muſt, how- 


King of Ex6LAND.: It lies in the heart of Grnmant, at 
a diſtance fromthe great powers; which are-our natural 


well as by the arms of its on ſovereign: And it ſerves 
only to connect us more mann the. . 6 _ 
TRIA, our natural ally. 5 | Dl 37 

The religious perſuaſion of the 1500 of n in an 
inconvenĩence of a much deeper dye, and would threaten. 
us with much more diſmal oonſequences. The Roman 
| Catholic religion,” with its train of prieſts. and friars, is 

more expenſi ue than ours: Even though un accompanied 
with its natural attendants of inquiſitors, and ſtakes, aud 
gibbets, it is leſs tolerating: And not content with divid- 


ing the ſacerdotal from the regal office (which muſt be 


teigner, who has always a ſeparate intereſt from that of 
the Perry and may often have an oppoſite one. | 
EI Ll 4 Aut 


vernment-of this iſland, For not to mention ſome real 


ever be acknowledged, that HaxvovnR, is, perhaps, the 
ſpot of ground in Ebnorg the leaſt inconvenient for a 
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: -views; may, perhaps, to ſome appear hard to determine. 
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But were this religion ever ſo advantagebus to ſocie. 


| ty, it is contrary to that Which is eſlabliſhed among us, 


and which is likely to keep poſſeſſion; for a long time, 
of the minds of the people. And though it is much to 


be hoped, that the progreſs of reaſon will, by degrees, 


abate the acrimony of oppoſite religions all over Ev. 
ROFE; yet the ſpirit of moderation has, ver made too 


flow advances to be entirely truſted: ge 
Thus, upon the whole, the een th ande | 
ment in the family of STuarT, which frees, us from a 
[diſputed title; ſeem to bear ſome proportion with thoſe | 
of the ſettlement in the family of Haxovxx, which frees & 


us from theclaims of prerogative: But at the ſame time, 
its diſadvantages, by placing on the throne a Roman Ca- 


-tholic, are greater than thoſe of the other eſtabliſhment, 


an impartial- patriot, in the reignu of K. WILLIAM or 


But the ſettlement in the houſe of Hanover has actu- 


ally taken place. The princes of that family, without 
Aüntrigue, without cabal, without ſolicitation on their 


part, have been called to mount our throne, by the 


: united voice of the whole legiſlative body. They have, 
nee their acceſſion, diſplayed, in all their actions, the 


utmoſt mildneſs, equity, and regard to the laws and con- 


ſtitution. Our own miniſters, our own. parliaments, our- 


ſelves have governed us; and if aught ill has befallen us, 


proach muſt we become among nations, if, diſguſted with 
a a ſettlement ſo deliberately made, and whoſe conditions 


have been ſo religiouſly obſerved, we ſhould throw every 
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lious diſpoſition, prove ourſelves totally unfit for any 
ſtate but that of abſolute ſlavery and ſubjection? 
The en inconvenience, attending a diſputed title, 
is, that it brings us in danger of civil wars and rebel. 
lions. What wiſe man, to avoid this inconvenience, 
would run direQly.into a civil war and rebellion? Not 
to mention, that ſo long poſſeſſion, ſecured by ſo many 


laws, muſt, ere this time, in the apprehenſion of a great 


part of the nation, have begotten a title in the houſe of 


Hanover, independent of their preſent poſſeſſion: So. 


that now we ſhould not, even by a ann * 
the end of avoiding a diſputed title. e ef 

No revolution made by national forces, will ever be 
able, without ſome other great neceſſity, to aboliſh our 
debts and incumbrances, in which the intereſt of ſo many 
perſons is concerned. Anda revolution made by foreigu 


forces, is a conqueſt: A calamity, with which the pre- 


carious balance of power threatens us, and which our 
civil diſſentions are likely, * all other mee, 
to eee . us. 0 
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artifieial eontrivances; where an old engine may be 
rejected, if We can diſcover another more accurate and 
commodious, or where trials may ſafely be made, even 
though the ſucceſ: 
ment has an'infinite'advantaye, by that very circumſtance 
of its being eſtabliſhed; the bulk of mankind being go- 


verned by authority, not reaſon, and never attributing 


authority to any thing that has not the recommendation 
of antiquity. To tamper, therefore, in this affair, or 
try experiments merely upon the eredit of ſuppoſed ar- 


gument and philoſophy, can never be the part of a wiſe 


magiſtrate, "who will bear a reverence to what carries 
the marks of age; and though he may attempt ſome 
improvements for the public good, yet will he adjuſt his 
innovations, as much as poffible, to the ancient fabric, 
and preſerve entire : the chief bear and 1 285 of the 
conſtitution, 


The ifathciiiiticikts th Evxorz hae ben Wulf" di- 


vided concerning that figure of a ſhip, which is the ; moſt 
commodisus 85 failing ; - and HurGtws, who at laſt 
determined the controverly, is juſtly thought to have 
obliged the learned, 25 well as er world; though 
| _Corvunus 


be doubtful; An eſtabliſhed govern- 
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Concave had ſailed to Anti: and sir Francis 
DR4axE made the tour of the world, without any ſuch 
diſcovery. As one form of government muſt be allowed 
more perfect than another, independent of the manners 
and humours of particular men; hy may we not inquire 
what is the moſt perfect of all, though the common 
botched and inaccurate governments ſeem to ſerve the 
purpoſes of ſociety, and though it be not ſo eaſy to eſta- 
bliſm a new ſyſtem of government, as to build a veſſel 
upon a new conſtruction? The ſubject is ſurely the moſt 
worthy.curiofity of any the wit of man can poſſibly deviſe. 
And who knows, if this controverſy were fixed by the 

univerſal conſent of the wiſe, and learned, but, in ſome 
Future age, an opportunity might be afforded of reducing 
the theory to practice, either by a diſſolution of ſome 
old eum end. or by the combination of men te form 
a new one, in ſome diſtant part of the world? In all 
caſes, it muſt inen to brennen is moſt 


real eien e or 5 of government 3 as near it as 


| pollible, by ſuch: gentle alterations. and Innovations as 4 


may not give too great diſturbance to ſociety. 


All 1 pretend to in the preſent eſſay i is, to eee this 2 


| ſubject of ſpeeulation; and therefore I ſhall deliver my 


| ſentiments i in as few words as poſſible. A long difſer- | 
tation on that head would mot, 1 apprehend, be very ac- MW 
ceptable to the public, who will be apt to regard ſuch | 


diſquifitions both as uſeleſs and chimerical. n 


All plans of government, which ſuppoſe great reform- Z 


ation in the manners of mankind, are plainly, imagi- 


nary. Of this nature; are the Republic of Paro, and 
the Utopia of Sir Tuouas Monk. The OczAua is the 
oply valuable model of a „ chat boy og F 


been * to the 2 | 
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The chief defects of the Oczana ſeem to be theſe. 
Firſt, Its rotation is inconvenient, by throwing g men, of 
whatever abilities, by intervals, out of public employ- 
ment. Secondly, Its Agrarian is impracticable. Men 
will ſoon learn the art, which was practiſed in ancient 
Rows, of concealing their poſſeſſions under other peo- 


ple's name; till at laſt, the abuſe will become ſo com- 
mon, that they will throw off even the appearance of re- 


ſtraint. Thirdly, The OckaxA provides not a ſufficient 
ſecurity for liberty, or the redreſs of grievances. ho 
ſenate muſt propoſe, and the people conſent; by wh 

means, the ſenate have not only a negative upon on 
people, but, what is of much greater conſequence, 


their negative goes before the votes of the people. Were 


the King's negative of the ſame nature in the ENGTIsEH 


conſtitution, and could he prevent any bill from coming | 


into parliament, he would be an abſolute monarch.. As 


his negative follows the votes of the houſes, it is of little 


conſequence : Such a difference is there in the manner 
of placing the ſame thing. When à popular bill has 
been debated in parliament, is brought to maturity, all 
its conveniencies and inconveniencies, weighed and ba- 
lanced; if afterwards it be preſented for the royal aſſent, 
few princes will venture to reje& the unanimous defire 
of the people. But could the King cruſh a diſagreeable 
bill in embryo (as was the caſe, for ſome time, in the 
ScorTI8H parliament, by means of the lords of the arti- 
cles), the BRTTIsEH government would have no balance, 
nor would grievances ever be redreſſed: And it is cet- 


tain, that exorbitant power proceeds not, in any govern- 


ment from new laws, ſo much as from neglecting to re- 
medy the abuſes, which frequently riſe from the old 
ones. A government, ſays MachiAvzr, muſt often be 
brought back to its original principles. It appears then, 
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Corvunvs had ſailed to Aunama; and Sir Fnaucis 
DaaxE made the tour of the world, without any ſuch 
diſcovery. As one form of government muſt be allowed 
more perfect than another, independent of the manners 
and humours of particular men; why may we not inquire 
what is the moſt perfect of all, though the common 
| botched and inaccurate governments ſeem to ſerve the 
purpoſes of ſociety, and though it be not ſo eaſy to eſta. 
bliſh à new ſyſtem of government, as to build a veſſe! 
upon a new conſtruction? The ſubject is ſurely the moſt 
worthy. curiofity of any the wit of man can poſſibly deviſe. 
Had hy Knows, if this eee e 2 the 


future age, an opportunity might bu — of ro 
the theory to practice, either by a diſſolution of ſome 
| old OO. or by, the bissen of men te aum 
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perfect in the kind, that we may he able to, bring any Wl 
real conſtitution or form of government as near it as, 
poſſible, by ſuch: gentle alterations and innovations as | 
may not give too great diſturbance to ſociety... WM 


All I pretend eee eee this ] | 


| ſubje& of ſpeculation ; and therefore I ſhall deliver my W 
ſentiments i in as few words. as. poſſible. A long diſſer- ; 
tation on that head would not, I apprehend, be very * : 
ceptable to the public, who will be apt. to. gn ſuch W 

diſquifitions both as uſeleſs and chimerical. ,.'- '' | N 
Al plans of government, which ſuppoſe. mon reform- | : 
ation in the manners of mankind, are plainly, imagi- W 
nary. Of this nature, are the Republic of PLaTo, and : 
the Utopia of Sir THonAs Monk. The Oczava is the 
oply valuable model of a commonyrealth, that, has 7 
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The chief defects of the Ocxax ſeem to be theſe. 

Firſt, Its rotation is inconvenient, by throwing men, of 
whatever abilities, by intervals, out of public employ- 
ment. "Secondly, Its Agrarian is impracticable. Men 
will ſoon-learn' the art, which was praQiſed in ancient 
Ron, of concealing their poſſeſſions under other peo- 
ple's name; till at laſt, the abuſe will become ſo com» 
mon, that they will throw off even the appearance of re- 
train. Thirdly, The Oczana provides not a ſufficient 


ſecurity for liberty, or the redreſs of grievances. The 


ſenate muſt propoſe, and the people conſent; by which 

means, the ſenate have not only a negative upon the 
people, but, what is of much greater conſequence,” 

their negative goes before the votes of the people. Were 
the King's negative of the ſame nature in the Exor en 
conſtitution, and could he prevent any bill from coming 
into parliament, he would be an abſolute monarch. As 
his negative follows the votes of the houſes, it is of little 
conſequence : Such a difference is there in the manner 
of placing the ſame thing. When a popular bill has 
been debated in parliament, is brought to maturity, all 
its conveniencies and inconveniencies, weighed and ba- 
lanced; if afterwards it be preſented for the royal aſſent, 


few princes will venture to reje& the unanimous deſire 


of the people. But could the King cruſh a diſagreeable 


bill in embryo (as was the caſe, for ſome time, in the 


ScorTISH parliament, by means of the lords of the arti- 
cles), the B&ITISH government would have no balance, 
nor would grievances ever be redreſſed: And it is cer- 
tain, that exorbitant power proceeds not, in any governs 
ment from new laws, ſo much as from neglecting to re- 

medy the abuſes, which frequently riſe from 'the old 
ones. A government, ſays MACHIAveL, muſt often be 


thay, 
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5 . * ee the whole legiſlature may ** ſaid 
to reſt in the ſenate; which HARRINGTON, would own. to 
be an inconvenient. form of enen ment, e e After 
the Agrarian is aboliſhed. W 

Here is a form of government.” to which 1 cannot, in 
theory, diſcover any conſiderable objeftion,»... . 

Let GRxkar BBrraix and IRELAND, or any territory 
of equal extent, be divided into 100 counties, and each 
county into 100 pariſhes, making in all 20, . If the 
country, — te he erected into 2 common wealth be 


caunties bats never. being them. {6 hc his.” 1 it be 
of greater extent, it were better to enlarge the pariſhes, 
or throw more pariſhes. into a en than 1 
number of counties Es 

Let all the freehglders of ewenty pounds; 2-year. in | the 
county, and all the huuſeholders, worth 500 pounds i in 
the town pariſhes, meet anpually in the pariſh church, 
and chuſe, by. ballot, ſome freeholder of che county for 
| their boa an, * ſhall call aha, ounty rep ot 

ative. ine en ' il 0 

et the 1 100 county ae days after 
their election, meet in the county town, and chuſe by 
ballot, from their own body, ten county magi/trates, and 
one ſenator. There are, therefore, in the whole com- 
monwealth, 100 ſenators, 1100 county magiſtrates, and 
10, ooo county repreſentatives. For we ſhall beſtow on 
all ſenators the authority of county magiſtrates, and on 
all county ane 1 een of a e 
atives. 

Loet the Ae meet in che, pink a res, lowed 
with the whole executive power of the,.commonyealth ; 
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Let the county repreſentatives ma ape 
lar counties, and poſſeſs: the whole legiſlative power of 
the common wealth; the greater number of counties de- 
ciding the queſtion ;- and hers pe pr n 
ſenate have the caſting vote. a 

Every new law muſt firſt he debated kb iiby 
and though rejected by it, if ten ſenators: inſiſt and pro« 
teſt, it muſt be ſent down to the counties. The ſenate, 
if they pleaſe; may juin to the copy of the law ie rea- 
ſons for receiving or rejecting t. 
een it would he troubleſome to e all: alle 
county” repreſentatives for every trivial law, that may 
| be 3 the ſenate have their choice of ſending 
down the law , inns e rp deere Wee 
—— F po Pbp's, old 

The * . the law: ſi ration 
meh if they pleaſe, call the qo. and OY 
the affair to their determination. 

Wbether the law be referred nne to the 
county magiſtrates or repreſentatives, a copy of it, and 
of the ſenate's reaſons, mult be feat to every repreſenta- 
tive ei ght days before the day appointed for the aſſemb- 
ling, i in order to deliberate concerning it. And though 
the determination be, by the ſenate, referred to the ma- 
piſtrates, if ve repreſentatives of the county order the 
magiſtrates to aſſemble the whole court of repreſenta- 
tives, and ſubmit Wo W to thei henna pup: they 
muſt obey. eee 

Either the eounty 3 epreſentatives may 
give, to the ſenator of the coutity; the copy of a law to 
be propoſed to'the ſenate ; and if five counties concur in 
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| lie fame order, the ow, chougn xefaſed: by the "IM 
muſt come either to the county magiſtrates or repreſen. 
tatives, as is contained in the order of the ſive counties. 
Any twenty counties, by a vote either of their magi. 
ſtrates or repreſentatives, may throw any man out of all 
e T be er e. ebenen, aer 
years. e 

The wants has a power bfMtowing cbr der 
or number of members of its on body, not to be re- 
twice in a year the ſenator of the ſame count. 
The power of the old ſenate continues for three weeks 
after the annual election of the county repreſentatives, 
Then all the new ſenators are ſhut up in a conclave, like 
the cardinals; and by an intricate ballot, ſuck as that of 
Venice or MALTa, they chuſe the following magiſtrates; 
a protector, who repreſents s the dignity of the common- 
wealth, and preſides in the ſenate; two ſecretaries of 
ſtate; theſe fix councils, a council of ſtate, a council of 
religion and learning, a council of trade, a council of 
laws, a council of war, a council of the admiralty; each 
e conſiſting of five perſons; together with ſix com- 
miſſioners of the treaſury and a firſt commiſſioner. All 
theſe muſt be ſenators. - The ſenate alſo names all the 
atabaſſadors to lh ebe * n oben: . 
tors or not. 1 
8 Tus ſanste way continue any or all of chſs bur _ 
re- elect them every year. A 

The protector and two farting 3 ſeffion pie fuk. 

| frage i in the council of ſtate. The buſineſs of that coun- 
eil is all foreign politics. The council of n * 
. and POO in an the: other ee N 


mat may alfegt commerbe. That of Jaws" infpeQs all 
the abufes'6f wk the riferis) 3 and ex- 


magazines, ſtores; Ge. —— the republie is in war; 
examines into the” proper orders for generals. The 
council of admitalty has the ſame power with regard ts 


the navy, together with the ane the eher 571 
and all inferior effcer s Nin 1181 
None of theſe councils can give: orders theitibers/ 
except where they receive fuch powers from the ſenate 
In other caſes, ee 1 
the ſenate.” man glunyysz S037 HH27 321 145, 5r0 10 Hen 
Wel Wet Keel is Under he ee You of the 
councils may aſſemble it before «the day n 
its meeting. ile ox: ge ie E ne en 
HBefides theſe eounbils'6r courts} 
the court of compenitors; which is thus cohſtituted I 
any candidates for the office of ſenator ha ve inote votes 
than a third of the repreſentatives, that candidate who 


magiſtrate or repreſentative : But he takes his ſeat in this 
court of competitors: a Here then is a cdu OR TIE: rt \ 1 2 ] : f m ay 


ſometimes conſiſt of a hundred members, fometimes:have 


no members at all; and by that en for u v 


n DN S 985 ed | 


— — [this Apes — | 
counts, and the accuſing of any man before the ſenate. 


If the ſenate acquit him, the court of competitors may, 


Vor. J. ö M m 6 if 


—.—— That of _ inſpe&ts every thing 
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it by ple, ce the people, either, magiſtrates 
| „pen that appeal, abe mn ſtr 
or raproſeatuives; mern 5 the day appointed by the 
court of competitors, and chuſe in each county three 
perſons; from which. number every ſenator; is excluded. 
Theſe, to the number. of -390, meet . ond 
bring che perſon acenſed. to a new. Bib edis 
The court of competitors may propoſe any law to hs 
fenatez-and if refuſed, may appeal to the people, that 1s, 
to the magiſtrates or repreſentatives, who.examine, it in 
their counties. Every ſenator, hq is thrown ont of 
the ſenate by a vote of; the. com Ker d ſeat in the 
ooure uf competitor. Gul en nods er 10 
The ſenate poſleſ al the jadiemtive-outhority of. the 
-houſe of Lords, that is, all the appeals from the inferior 
edurts. It likewiſe. appoints the. Lord. ancellor 
— of the la r-. $4.75 ins een FA ali 1. 
Every county is a Kind of republic within itſelf, a 
the repreſentatives.may make bye-laws.; Which have no 
1 till three months after they are voted. A co- 
p of the la is ſent to the ſenate, and to every other 
county. The ſenate, or any fingle county, may, at any 
time, annul any bye- la of another count 
The repreſenkati ves have all the authority of the 
Bxxrisn juſtices of peace in trials, commitments,: eie. 
The magiſtrates have the appointment of all the off 
oers of the revenue in each eounty. All cauſes with 
regard to the revenue are carried ultimately hy appeal 
before the magiſtrates, They pafs the accompts of all 
the officers; but muſt have their own aceompts examin- 
ed and ane off the year ee ee | 
"ativess. Jo 10 A 408 | 144 1604408 DIG AI 4 
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s ese enen ot miniſters to e 


are. or ius ods; a webe! 10 Sv it: Nuß, (134+ 4 


eyes 4 er e ee eee 
_ higheſt eccleſiaſtical court is un aſſembly: or nod of all 
the preſbyters of the county. The magiſtrates may 
take any ow from this court; and determinetitttiens 
« ſavels:; 207 with 260” Fo 1566” on frown a oo intgÞ 
The magitrates may:try; and depoſe or ſuſpend any 

r eee Cod Lan Hat ow goidw. ee 54D 
Tus mititia iveflabliſhed in-imitarion of that of Swrs- 
m 406 vitedets being well known; we {tial not inſiſt 
upon it. It will only be proper to make this! addition; 
r eee of 20,000 men be annually drawn out by 
otation; paid and eneamped during fix weeks in ſums 


1 Fey clown . Are of a amp not be atogether un- 
known. 6186 ont 565 e e eee 
r appoint all the colonels and down- 
e The ſenate all upwards During war, be ge. 


6 8 3 Gre! fs 
5 4 1 N 
n „„ ene 


rat appoints the colonel and downwards, and his com- 

ity: good for a 'twelvetnonth; But after that, it 
muſt be confirmed by the magiſtrates 6f the oouνjjů to 

which the regiment” belongs. The maziſtrates may 


break any offloer in the county regimenti And the ſes 
nate may do the ſame to any officer in the fer vice. If 


the magiſtrates do not think proper to con the gene- 


ral's choice, they! may . nnn in the 


3 place 'of him they reject. Nr 11 TN Tit A 

Anda eee the eue dy the mãgi- 
lende and a jury. But the ſetidte een _ n and 
5 being! it before themſelves. 10 141 
3 Any county e far vefors the'inats/for 
5 „ crime: 8 e 019401 26 15340: 
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. otector, the two fecretaries —— 
ſtate, with any eite that the en appoints, are 
ee beriekteverdionry emeryneniee; of dictator 
er for ſix months. R ee Leut te Ha 
The protector may pardon any perſon condemned by 
we inferior courts. RT OE l Ie W 
I.n time of men officer of the army that is. in th 
The ae which we ſhall caſt LowDoN, ma may be 4. 
lowed four members in the ſenate. It may therefore be 
divided ĩnta four oounties. The repreſentatives of each 
of theſe chuſe one ſenator, and ten magiſtrates. There 
are therefore in 2 four ſenators, ee u 
ſtrates ee ans uthori 


repreſentatives. alſo have the "RUE erer bus — | 


never meet in one general court: They give their votes 
in their particular county, or diviſion of hundreds. 
When they enact any bye · law, the greater number of 
counties or diviſions determines the matter. And where 
theſe are equal, the magiſtrates have the caſting vote. 
8 ISLET aL ;chuſe. the 29 ſheriff, recorder, 
_ 2 wh officers of the city... aely nano. 
In the commonwealth, no repreſentative, Pct FO 
| or- ſenator, as ſuch, has any falary. The ee i 
cretaries, councils, and ambaſſadors, have ſalaries. 

The firſt year in every century-is-ſet apart for « cor- 
recting all inequalities, which time may have produced 


ee eee A eee d 


lature. N - 1 


The following political apboritns my exp the 4 


reaon of theſe orders. 


reſolu 


He! 
ment 
to be 


is con 
ſolve; 


people 


P 4 
3 
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| The lower ſort of people and mall proprietors are 
good judges enough of one not very diſtant from them 
in rank or habitation; and therefore, in their parochial 


meetings, will probably chuſe the beſt, or nearly the beſt 


repreſentative : But they are wholly unfit for county- 


meetings, and for eleQing into the higher offices of the 


republic. Their ignorance 11 the N an Ar | 


tunity of deceiving them. 


Ten thouſand, even though hs” were not kathy | 


elected, are a baſis large enough for any free govern- 


ment. It is true, the nobles in Pol An p are more than 


10,000, and yet theſe oppreſs the people. But as power 


always continues there in the fame perſons and families, 
this makes them, in a manner, a different nation from 


the people. Beſides ti as are n weiter a under a | 


few heads of families. x2 


All free governments il conkilt' of two aide; a 


leſſer and greater; or, in other words, of a ſenate and 


people. The people, 'as Harrinotow obſerves, would 


*. wiſdom, without the ſenate: "THE ny SR 
the people, would want honeſty. : 


A large afſembly of c, for IK to RGA : 


the people, if allowed to debate, would fall into diſor- 


der. Tf not allowed to debate, the ſenate has a negative 


upon them, and the wort n e, 
reſolution. | 

Here therefore is an inconvenience, which no govern- 
ment has yet fully remedied, but which is the eaſieſt 
to be remedied in the world. If the people debate, all 
is confuſion: If they do no not debate, they can only re- 


ſolve; and then the ſenate carves for them. Divide the 
9 into 3 bodies; and then oy may 
d de 
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ing de Rerz fays, 32 wy numerous fſemblic, 
|howeyer compoſed, are, mere mob, and. ſwayed. in the 
debates by the, leaſt m motive. This, we find confirmed by 
day experience. V When an abſurdity ſtrikes a member, 
he conyeyg it to A neighbour, ; and ſo on, till the whole 
be infected. Separate this great body ; and though every 
| member be only of middling ſenſe, it is not probable, 
that any thing bot reaſon can prevail oyer the whole. 
Influence and example bein g removed, good ſenſe will al- 
Kays, get the better of bad among a number of people. 
There are two things to he guarded againſt i in every 
ſenate ; Its combination, and its diviſion. - Its combina- 
tion is moſt dangerous. And againſt this inconvenience 
wie have provided the following remedies. 1. The 
2 great dependence of the ſenators on the people by annual 
elections; and that not by an undiſtinguiſhing rabble, 
1 like the Exelisn electors, but by men of fortune and 


| education. * The ſmall power they are allowed. They | 
have few offices. to diſpoſe of. Almoſt all are given by | 


| the magiſtrares i in the counties. 3. Tue court of com- 
petitors, which being compoſed. of men that are their 


rivals, next to them in intereſt,/ and uneaſy in their pre- 
ſent ſituation, will be ſure to take all mon 1 85 I 


them. | 


The diviſion of the ſenate. 18 ae 1. By the E 
ſmallneſs of their number. 2. 4 As faction ſu ppoſes a com- 
bination in a feparate intereſt, it is prevented hy their | 
dependence on the people. 3. They have a power of 
expelling any factious member. It is true, when another W 
member of the ſame ſpirit comes from: the county, they 


have no . of e bim: Nor is it fit they E 


EEE MOM TT TE 


Lora or A Prarzon Cesme. 185 


and may NG weils from. Gump in ee in vob | 
affairs. 4, Almoſt any man, in a ſenate; ſo regularly 
choſen hy the people, may be ſuppoſed fit for any civil | 
office, It would be proper, therefore, for the ſenate: to 
form ſome. general. reſolutions with regard to the. dit 
poling of offices among the members; Which reſolutions 
would not confine them in critical times, when extra- 
dinary parts on the one hand, or extraordinary ſtupidity 
on the other, appears in any ſenator; but they would be 
ſufficient to prevent intrigue and faction, by making the 
diſpoſal of the offices a thing of courſe. For inſtance, 
let it be a reſolution, That no man ſhall enjoy any office, 
till he has ſat four years in the ſenate: That, * 
ambaſſadors, no man ſhall be in office two years fol. 
ing: That no man ſhall attain; the higher office jo 
through the lower: That no man ſhall be protector twice, 
c. The n of ans wh nun ſuch 
eee KEE 5 7 bf: M 
In foreign paligjcantt idtereſ of the fa ſcarcely 
ever be divided from that of the people; and therefore it 
is fit to make the ſenate abſolute with regard to them; 
otherwiſe there could be no ſecrecy: or reſined policy. 
Beſides, without money no alliance can be executed; 
and the ſenate is ſtill ſuſſiciently dependant, Not to 
mention, that the legiſlative power being always ſupe= 
rior to the executive, the magiſtrates La e 
may interpoſe whenever they think proper... 
The chief ſupport of the BRrrisn ras PY the 
_ oppoſition of intereſts :* But that, though in the main 
plan, it does all the good without any of the harm. 
The np have no n of ea * ſenate: 
„aun ni . m t deb They 
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wer have only" the power of necuſing, and appealing 
the people. rn 


It is bckiery; likewiſe, to oy ee 
and diviſion in the thouſand magiſtrates. This is done 
. by the ſeparation of places and intereſts. 

But left that ſnould not be ſufficient, their dependenes 
on the 9555 W FR FORO ich to n Tame 
N ii £4 411 e en alpe: 

Nor is that all: for PU 10,000 Mo as the power 
whenever they pleaſe j and not only when they all pleaſe, 
but when any five of a hundred pleaſe, which will happen 
upon the very firſt ſuſpicion of a ſeparate intereſt. 
The 10,000 are too large a body either to unite or 
divide, except when they meet in one place, and fall 
under the guidance of ambitious leaders. Not to men- 
tion their annual election, by the whole: en of the 
people, that are of any conſideration. 2 

A ſmall: commonwealth is the happieſt | en. in 
the world within itſelf, becauſe every thing lies under the 
eye of the rulers: But it may be ſubdued by great force 
from without. This ſcheme ſeems to have all the advan- 
tages bath of a great and a little commonwealth, - 

_ Every county-law may be annulled either by Mts 
or another county; becauſe that ſhows an oppoſition of 
intereſt: In which caſe no part ought to decide for itſelf. 
The matter muſt be referred to the whole; which will 
heſt determine what agrees with general intereſt. / 

As to the clergy pnd militia, the reafons of ders 
are obvious. Without the dependence of the clergy on 
the civil magiſtrates, and without a militia, it is in vain 
to think that any free een wy ever have = 
rity or Jability. E 34044318 00 [2900.1 6; 

In many governments, abs inferior FR We nk 
no rewards but what ariſe from their ambition, vanity, 
gr public ſpirit, The ſalaries of the F RENGH gy nr 
8 x mo 


any ſhould ſuſpect, that this would beget negligence in 


the adminiſtration (which is little to be feared, conſider. - 
ing the natural ambition of mankind), let the magiſtrates 
have competent ſalaries. The ſenators have acceſs'to ſo 
many honourable and lucrative offices, that their attend. 
ance needs not be bought. There is on nme re- 


quired of the repreſentatives. 5 
That the foregoing plan of e is bees 


no one ean doubt, who conſiders the reſemblance that it | 


bears to the commonwealth of the United Provinces, a 


_ wiſe and renowned government. The alterations in 4 bs 
preſent ſcheme ſeem all evidently for the better. 1. The 


repreſentation is more equal. 2. The unlimited power 
of the burgo-maſters in the towns, which forms a per- 


fe& ariſtocracy in the Durch commonwealth; is correct. 
ed by a well-tempered democracy, in giving to the peo 


ple the annual election of the county repreſentatives. 


upon the whole body of the Durcz republic, with regard 
to alliances, peace and war, and the impoſition of taxes, 
is here removed. 4. The counties, in the preſent plan; 


are not ſo independent of each other, nor do they form 
ſeparate bodies ſo much as the ſeven provinces; where 
the jealouſy and envy of the ſmaller provinces and towns 
againſt the greater, particularly HoLLanD and AusTER- 
bau, have frequeently diſturbed the government. 5. 
Larger powers, though of the ſafeſt kind, are intruſted 
to the ſenate than the States- General poſſeſs; by which 
means, the former may become more expeditious and ſe- 


fe in their e than it is poſſible for the latter. 


1 120 a I 


5 
mount not rote interety of the ſums they pay for their 
offices. The Durck burgo-maſters have little more im- 


mediate profit than the EncL1s juſtices of peace, or the 
members of the houſe of commons formerly. But leſt 
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The chief alterations that could: be e on the BRT. 
5 TISH: government, in order to bring 1 it to the moſt perfect 

model of limited monarchy; ſeem to be the following, 
Firſt, The plan of CRoMWELIL's parliament ought to be 


reſtored, by. making the repreſentation equal, and by al- 


lawing none to vote in the county elections who poſleſs 
not a property of 200 pounds value. Secondly, As ſuch 
a houſe of commons would be too weighty, for a frail 
houſe of lords, like the preſent, the Biſhops and Scorcu 
Peers ought to be removed: The number of the upper 
houſe ought to be raiſed to three or four hundred: Their 
ſeats not hereditary, but during life: They ought to 

have the election of their own members; and no com- 
moner ſhould be allowed to refuſe a ſeat that was offered 


entirely of the men of chief credit, abilities, and intereſt 


in the nation; and every turbulent leader in the houſe - 


of commons might be taken off, and connected by in- 
| tereſt with the houſe of peers. Such an ariſtocracy 
would be an excellent barrier botk to the monarchy and 
_ againſt it. - At preſent, the balance of our government 
depends in ſome meaſure. on the abilities and behaviour 
of the ſovergign'; ee are WON! and merten cir- 
benen. t 
This plan of limited n dene re 
ſeems Rill liable to three great inconveniencies: - Firſt, 
It removes not entirely, though it may ſoften, the parties 
of court and country. Second(y, The king's perſonal cha- 


_ rater muſt ſtill have great inſſuence on the government. 


Thirdly, The ſword is in the hands of a ſingle perſon, 
who will always negle& to diſciplin 


We ſhall conclude this ſubject, with obſerving the 


falſehood of the common; wings that 0 oo ſtate, 
bebe 


— d // ² ⁰¼¹ꝙTd . ͤ?”7 


R the militia, in or- 
der to have a pretence for keeping up a ſtanding army. 
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7 parts of a large flate to combine i in any plan of free 
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h | as FRANGE- or GREAT BRITAIN, could ever be Mos. 


country than in a city; there is more facility, when once 


it is formed, of preſerving it ſteady and uniform, with- 


out tumult and faction. It i is not eaſy, for the diſtant 


vernment;; but they eaſily oonſpire in the eſteem and re- 
verence for a ſingle perſon, who, by means of this popu- 


ment. On the Abe hand, Solty! addy cohgurs in the 


ſame notions of government, the natural equality of pro- 
perty favours liberty, and the nearneſs of habitation en · 


ables the citizens mutually to aſſiſt each other, Even 


people may be ſeparated or divided into ſinall parties, 


either in their votes or elections; their near habitation 
in a city will always make the force of popular tides and 
currents very ſenſiþle. Ariſtocracies are better adapted 
for peace and order, and accordingly were moſt admired 
by ancient writers ; hut they are jealous and oppreflive. 
In a large government, which is modelled with maſterly 
Kill, there i is compaſs and room enough t to refine the de- 


moeracy, from the lower people who may be admitted 
into the firſt elections or firſt concoction of the common- 


| wealthy to ik higher magiſtratss, who direct all the 


movements, 


delled into a commonwealth, but that ſuch a form of go- 
vernment oan only take place i in a city or ſmall territo - 
xy. The contraty ſeems probable. Though i it is more 
difficult to form a republican government in an extenſive 


4 ; 


lar favour, may ſeize the. wag aud n the more 
obſtinate to ſub 


under abſolute princes, the ſubordinate government of 

cities is commonly republican ; while that of counties 
and provinces is monarchical. But theſe ſame circum- 
ſtances, which facilitate the erection of common wealths 
in cities, render their conſtitution more frail and uncer- 
tain, . Democracies are turbulent. For however the 
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and remote, „ chat it is very difficult, either by intrigue, 
prejudice, or paſſion, to de —— Into oy Were, 
againſt the public intereſt. „„ 
It is needleſs to inquire, wh et armer e 8 . 
would be immortal. I allow the juſtneſs of the poet's 


exclatnation on the endleſs projects of human race, Man ; 


Such conſuming plagues" may ariſe as would leave even 
a perfect government a weak prey to its neighbours, 


We know not to what length enthufiaſm, or other extra- 


; ordinary movements of the human nund, may tranſport 
men, to the neglect of all order and public good. Where 


difference of intereſt is rembved, whimſical and unac- 


countable faQions often ariſe, from perſonal favour or 
enmity. Perhaps, ruſt may grow to the ſprings of the 
moſt accurate political machine, and diſorder its motions, 

Laſtly; extenſive conqueſts, when purſued, muſt be the 
ruin of every free government; and of the more perfect 
governments ſooner than of the imperfect; becauſe of the 
very advantages which the former poſſeſs above the lat- 


ter. And though ſuch's ſtate ought to eſtabliſh a fun- 


damental law againſt conqueſts; yet republics have am- 
bition as well as individuals, and preſent intereſt makes 


men forgetful of their poſterity. It ãs a ſufficient incite- 
ment to human endeavours, that ſuck a government 
would flouriſh for many ages; without pretending to be- 
ſtow, on any work of man, that immortality,” which the 
Almighty ſeems to have refuſed to his own productions, 


t the ſame time, the parts are fo diſtant 
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4 * Niaszeig, en Ka Rene EALERS: 3:02, Sizes 
HAVE taken it for granted, according to the ſuppoſition 
of Machiavzrz that the ancient PER SIAus had no nobi- 
lity; though there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that the FLOnENTI dB 
ſecretary, who ſeems to have been better acquainted with the 
Roman than the Gzzzx authors, was miſtaken in this parti- 
cular. The more ancient Prxstaxs, whoſe: manners are de- 
ſcribed by XæNοπõ“M,t were a free people, and had nobility. 
Their eri. were preſerved even after the extending of their 
conqueſts and the conſequent change of their goyernment. Ax. 
RIAN mentions them in Dazivs's time, De ecped. ALEX. lib. ii. 
Hiſtorians alſo ſpeak often of the perſons in command as men 
of family. Tycranzs, who was general of the Mepzs under 
XERXESs, was of the race of Acunmznes, Hero. lib. vii. 
cap. G2. ATAchRAs, who directed the cutting of the canal 
about mount Aruos, was of the ſame family. Id. cap. 117. 
Mzcapyzus was one of the ſeven eminent PæxslAuS who con- 
ſpired againſt the Mac. His ſon, Zor raus, was in the higheſt 
command under Daalus, and delivered BaBTTon to him. 
His grandſon, Mae aRTEZus, commanded the army, defeated 
at Maxarhon. His great-grandſon,” Tor raus, was: alſo 
eminent, and was baniſhed P rasa. Hero. lib. iii Dave: 
lib. i. Rosaces, who commanded: an army in Ecver. under 
ARTAXERXKES, was alſo deſcended from one of the ſeven conſpi- 
rators, Diop. Sic. lib. xvi: Ads Aus, in XKæNO HOM, Hiſt. 
Gr&c. lib. iv. being deſirous of making a marriage betwixt 

; 89 8 | | king 
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king Corrs his ally, and the daughter of SerTHRIDATES, 1 


; Hat ay £ Serruntba rs is of. One of CES comifider- 
able in PrxsiA, ſays Corrs. 3 when offered the ſove- 


weiguty by Cr rasen and the 


it as of too low a rank, and £ W N 


slans would never endure his rule. Id. deexped. lib. ii. Some 
of the families deſcended from che ſeven PrxsiAxs above men- 


tioned remained during all Autxandes's ſucceſſors; and 


i Mirunbarze, in A wg Ak time, is ſaid by PoLysrvs 
to be deſcended from one 

zus was eſteemed, as Arrian ſays, w rois mewros Tigows. lib. 
ii. And when ALsxanvas: married/in. one day 80 of his 


them, lib. v. cap. 43. AnTana- 


captains to PxxSsIAA women, his intention plainly was to ally 


the Mactponiane with the moſt eminent PrkSsIIN families. 
Id. lib. vü. Droporvs Steusus ſays they were of the molt 


noble birth in PER S4, lib. xvii.- The government of Prxsia 


was: deſpotic, and conducted in many reſpects, after: the eaſtern 
manner, but was bot carried ſo für as to extirpate all nobility, 
arid confound all ranks and orders: It left men who were ſtill 
great, by themſelves and their family, independent of theit office 
and commiſhon. - And the reaſon why the Maczboxtaxs 
| kept fo. eaſily dominion over them was owing to other cauſes 
_ eaſy to be found in the hiſtorians; though ĩt muſt be owned that 
Macwiaver's:reaſoning is, in n Fs e Poe its 


e * O 4HAs 
NOTE FBI. 5 45. 


only that which ariſes from the offices and honours that are 
ar'the diſpoſal of tlie crown, As to private bribery,: it may be 
eonſidered in the ſame light as the practice of employing ſpies, 
which is ſcarcely juſtifiable in a good miniſter, and is infamous 
in a bad one: But to be a ſpy, or to be corrupted, is always 


= infamous under all miniſters, and is to be regarded as a'ſhame- 


leſs proſtitution. Po.yB1us juſtly eſteems the pecuniary in- 
fluence: of the ſenate and cenſors to be one of the regular and 


conſtitutional weights, which rex he e 8 


* "pg gn vi. _ * 
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Sax, in ns ha] it is a vulgar error to imagine, that the 
- ancients were as great friends to toleration as the Exdlisn 
dv are at preſent, The laws againſt external ſuperſtition, 
amongſt the Rou Aus, were as ancient as che time of the twelve 
tables; and the IxwS as; well as CAnIsrIANS were ſometimes 
puniſhed by them though, in general, theſe laws were not ri- 
gorouſſy executed / Immediately. aſter the conqueſt of Gau} 
they forbad all but the natives to be, initiated into the religion of 
the Dzvins;. and this was a kind of perſecution, ; Ia about a 
century after.this/conqueſt, the emperor, CLaupius, quite as 
boliſhed that ſuperſtition by penal laws; which, would: have been 
2 <P grievous perſecution, if the imitation of the Roman man- 
rs had not, before- hand, weaned the Gaurs from their an- 
cient. prejudices. SY ros ia vita Crauml. Prany: aſeribes 
the abolition of the Druidical ſuperſtitions to T3203, /pro- 
bably becauſe that emperor had taken ſome ſteps towards reſtrain» 
ing them (lib. xxx. cap. i.). This is an inſtance of the uſual 
caution and moderation of the Rouaxs in ſuch caſes; and very 
different from their violent and ſanguinary method of treating the 
Chriſtians. Hence we may entertain 2 ſuſpicion, that thoſe; fu · 
rious perſecutions of Chriflianity were in ſome meaſure; owing to 
the imprudent zeal and bigotry of the ſirſt propagators of that 
ſect; and . yn 
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"HE orators formed the taſte of the ATHExian people, | 

1 dot the people of the orators. | Goxeras:Leowet 5 
was very akibg with them, till they became; acquainted with»ua , 
better manner. His figures of ſpeech; ſays Dioporvus: Stcv- - 
LUS, his antitheſis, his iroxna@e, his i, Which are now 
deſpiſed, had a great effect upon the audience. Lib. xii. page 
106. e editione; Rob. It is in vain. therefore for modern 
orators to plead the taſte of their hearers as an apology for 
their lame performances. It would be ſtrange prejudice it 
. * anon as EPR" a e K eee, to Sou 
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abr at MOR bp. hgh 1 4 
bbs ed tink we can reeohcile to the ade 2 
A ciples the happineſs, riches, and good poliey of the Chi- 
ursz, Who have always been governed by 'a nionarch; and 
can ſcarcely form an idea of a free government; I would an- 
ſwer, that though the CIxREsE government be a pure monarchy, 
it is not, properly ſpeaking,” abſolute; This proceeds from .a 
peculiarity in the ſituation of that country: They have no neigh- 
bours, except the Taras, from whom they were, in ſome 
meaſure, ſecured, at leaſt ſeemed to be ſecured, by their famous 
wall, and by ihe great ſuperiority of their numbers. By this 
means, military diſcipline has always been much neglected a 
mongſt them; and their ſtanding forces are mere militia, of the 


worſt kind; and unfit to ſuppreſs any general inſurrection in 
MS ea 


properly be ſaid to be always in the hands of the people, which 


countries ſo extremely populous. The ſword, t 


is a ſufficient reſtraint upon the monarch, and obliges him to lay 
bis mandarin: or governors of provinces under the reſtraint of ge · 


neral laws, in order to prevent thoſe rebellions, which we learn 


from hiſtory to have been ſo frequent and dangerous in that go- 


vernment. Perhaps, a pure monarchy! of this kind, were it fit- 


ted for defence againſt foreign enemies, would be the beſt of all 
governments, as having both the tranquillity attending kingly 
power, and the moderation and liberty of popular mes. 
"NOTE [FI, p 179. 
" ERE I not afraid of appearing too philoſophical, I ſhoyld 
remind my reader of that famous doctrine, ſuppoſed to 
4's be proved in modern times, 4 That taſtes and colours, and 


« al] other fenfible quahities, lie not in the bodies, but merely in : 
« the ſenfes.”” The caſe is the ſame with beauty and deformity, 


es ad ee Tes dete Bamse aff ab-mere i 


from the reality of the latter qualities, than from that of the for- 
mer; nor need it give any umbrage either to crities or moraliſts- 


Though colours were allowed to lie only in the eye, would dyers 


or painters ever be leſs regarded or eſteemed? There is a ſufficient 
es in the ſenſes and feelings of . to make all 


thele | 
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theſe qualities the objects of art and PR EE: 


greateſt influence on life and manners. And as it i is certain, 
chat the diſcovery above-mentioned in natural philoſophy, makes 


vo alteration on action and conduct; 0 an * RIG 
jo moral philoſophy make any alteration? ITY 


Lhe - ap De 7 
"NOTE £63, p. 191. e 


T. "pane Ng pork carries the matter too far, when he 
limits all philoſophical topics and refletions to theſe two. 
There ſeem to be others, whoſe truth is undeniable, and whoſe 
natural tendency is to tranquillize and ſoften all the paſſions. 
Philoſophy greedily ſeizes theſe, ſtudies them, weighs them, 
commits them to the „and familiarizes them to the 
mind: And their influence on tempers, which are thoughtful, 


gentle, and moderate, may be conſiderable. But what is their 
influence, you will ſay, if the temper be antecedently diſpoſed 


after the ſame manner as that to which they pretend to form it? 


They may, at leaſt, fortify that temper, and furniſh it with views, 
by which it may entertain and nouriſh n Here are a bew 


1 of ſuch n reflections. 28> Þ 


1, Is it not certain, chat every copdition bas concealed TY 


Then why envy any body ? 


2. Every one has known ills; and there 3 is emed 
throughout. Why not be contented with the preſent ? Us 


3. Cuſtom deadens the ſenſe both of the good and the il. and | 


levels every thing. 


4. Health and humour all, The reſt of de conſequence 
except theſe be affected. 


5. How many RY digs hare If Then why bevexed 
for one ill? 


6. How many are happyin the condition of which comphin? 
How many envy me? 

7. Every good mult be paid for: : Fortune by labour, favour 
* flattery. Would I keep the price, yet bave the commodity ? 


8. Expect not too great happineſs in life. Human nature 


admits i it not. 


Yor, I. Nn 9. Propoſe 
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objects; houſes, 
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9 Propoſe not a happineſs too complicated. But does that 
depend on me; Yes: The. firſt choice does. Liſe is like a 
N r Keb by des, 


558 eee 


11. I defire to be rich, Why? That I may poſſeſs meny FM 


does nature offer to every one without expence? If enjoyed, 


ſufficient.” If not: See the effect of cuſtom or of temper, which | 


would ſeon take off the reliſh of the riches. * 
12.1 deſre fame. Laa occur: 161 a well I ſhall have 


1 71 


ine? Fi 75 44 . 141900 1 Pin 
| Theſe refleRions an arr ich a wonder „ 


5 not to every man: 80 convincing, that it is a wonder they per · 
ſuade nat eyery man. But perhaps they dp occur to and per- 


ſuade moſt men ; when they conſider human life, by a general 
and calm ſurvey :. But where any real, affecting incident hap- 
pens; when paſſion is awakened, fancy agitated, example draws, 
and counſel urges ; the philoſopher is loſt in the man, and he 
ſeeks in vain for that perſuaſion which before ſeemed ſo firm and 


unſhaken. What remedy for: this ineonvenience? Aﬀiſt your- | 


{elf by a frequent peruſal of the entertaining moraliſts: Have re- 
courſe to the learning of PLuTaRCH, the imagination of Lu- 
ciax, the eloquence of Cicixo, the wit of SENECA, the gaiety 
of MoxTaicns, the ſublimity of Snarrxssunr. Moral pre- 


cepts, ſo couched, ſtrike deep. and fortify the mind againſt the 


illuſions of paſſion. But truſt not altogether 'tb external aid: 
By habit and ſtudy acquire chat philoſophical tempes which both 


gives force to reflection, and by rendering a great part of your 
happineſs independent, takes off the edge from all diſprderly 
paſſions, and tranquillizes the mind. Deſpiſe not theſe helps; 
but confide not too much i in them neither; unleſs nature has 


been favourable i in the —_— vith hag ſhe has endowed 


Ve acre 1 ee | 
which time . brings to every. affliction, — | 


ns, equipage, Sc. How many fine objects 
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Ire fajing-of Mananonn,. e, de 63 . 0 
| TAg71u 965, Ovbiic 9/irer oy. Men. apud STOBEUM. It is 


2 in the power even Cad io male a polis ſoldier. The coa- 


traty obſervation with regard to the manners of ſoldiers, takes 
place in our days. This ſeems. to me a pref 


ancients. oxved -all-their; refnement.and;.cixility..40, books, and | 
ſtudy; (for whichs indeed, a ſoldier's life is not ſo well calculated. 


Company and the world ia their ſphere · And if there be ang 
Dee eee wall. e 
* ſhare an. e e erbeten har yiidow; 
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Toner all 3 ee eee 


at certain times and in certain diſpoſmionag yet are there 


few or none, who have it to hat degree, and: with that con- 
Nancy, which is requiſite to ſupport the character of this profeſ- 


_ fon. It muſt; therefore, happen, that :clergynien, being drawn 


from the common” maſs. of mankind; as people are to other em- 
ployments, by the views of profit, the greater part, thaugh no 


atheiſts or free-thinkers; will find it neceſſary,” on particular oc- 
caſions, to feign more devotion than. they are; at that time, poſ- 


ſeſſed of, and to maintain the appearance of fervor and ferioul- 
neſs, even when jaded with the exerciſes of their religion, or 


when they have their minds engaged in the common occupations 


of life. They muſt not, like the reſt of the world, give ſcope 
to their natural movements and ſentiments : They muſt ſet a 
guard over their looks and words and actions: And in order to 
ſupport the veneration paid them by the multitude, they muſt 
not only keep a remarkable reſerve, but muſt promote the ſpirit 
of ſuperſtition, by a continued grimace and hypocriſy. This 
diſſimulation often deſtroys the candor: and ingenuity of their 
temper, and makes an irreparable breach in their character. 
If by chance any of them be poſſeſſed of a temper be 
ceptible of devotion than uſual, ſo that he has but little occaſion 
for hypocriſy” to ſupport the character of his profeſſibn;ʒ it is ſo 
natural for him to over- rate this advantage, and to think that it 
NAS . atones 
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atones for every violation of morality, that frequently he is not 
more virtuous than the hypocrite. And though few dare openly 


avow thoſe exploded opinions, that every. thing is lawful to the 
Jaints, and that they alone have property in their! goods ; yet-may 
vue obſerye, that theſe principles lurk in every boſom, and re- 
preſent a zeal for religious obſervances as ſo great a merit, that 
it may compenſate for many vices and enormities. This obſer. 
vation is ſo common, that all prudent men are on their guard, 
when they meet 'with any extraordinary appearance of religion ; 
though at the fame time they confeſs, that there are many ex- 
ceptions to this general rule, and that probity and ſuperſtition, 


. be We not. * 2 


inſtance incompatible. 
Moſt men are ambitious; but the ambition of other men may 


commonly be ſatafied, by excelling in their particular profeſſon, 
and thereby promoting the- intereſts of ſociety. The ambition 
of the clergy can often be ſatisfied only by promoting ignorance 
and ſuperſtition and implicit faith and pious frauds. And ha- 
ving got what Ancuinzpzs only wanted, (namely, another 
world, on which he could fix his n no OY move 
this world at their pleaſure. | 

Moſt men have an overweaning conceit eee 
theſe have a peculiar temptation to that yice, who are regarded 


with ſuch veneration, and are even deemed ſacred, by the i ignorant 


multitude. + 

"Moſt men are apt to 60 a particular regard for members of 
their own profeſſion ; but as a lawyer, or phyſician, or merchant, 
does, each of them, follow out his buſineſs apart, the intereſts 


of men of theſe profeſſions are not ſo cloſely united as the inte- 
reſts of clergymen of the ſame religion; where the whole body 


2 thi: OrIEs ay Bp.bg 1 


ſuppreſſion of antagoniſts. 


Few men can bear contradiction with patiences bot the 
clergy too often proceed even to a degree of fury on this head: 


_ Becauſe all their credit and livelihood depend upon the belief, 


which their opinions meet with; and they alone pretend to a 
divine and — authority, or have any colour for res. 


preſenting 


* Wk and ac nod” 


2 2 


Odium Theologicum, or Theological Hatred, is noted even to a 
proverb, and means that San el 3 moſt 
furious and implacable.' | 

. Revenge is a natural bd England 


prived of the immediate exertion of anger, in violence and com- 
bat, they are apt to fancy themſelves deſpiſed on that account; 
r eee die age 


with the greateſt force in prieſts and women: Becauſe, being de- 


orks T6 THE Friar — 549 | 
preſenting their antagoniſts as... impious and profane. The 


Thus many of the vices of human nature are, 3 
canſes, inflamed in that profeſſion; and though ſeveral indivi- 


duals eſcape the contagion, yet all wiſe governments will be on 
their guard againſt the attempts of a ſociety, who vill for ever 


combine into one faction, and while it acts as à ſociety, will for- 


ever be n by ambitions wes egy _—_ TD 
* N 


The ae e * er 5a ahis is d | 
character required of prieſts, which confines them to ſtrict rules 
of decency, and commonly prevents irregularity and intemperance 


amongſt them. The gaiety, much leſs the exceſſes of pleaſure, 
is not permitted in that body; and this virtue is, perhaps, the 
only one which they owe to their profeſſion. In religions, in- 


deed, founded on ſpeculative principles, and where public dif- 


courſes make a part of religious ſervice, it may alſo be ſuppoſed 
that the clergy will have a conſiderable ſhare in the learning of 
the times; though it is certain. that their taſte in eloquence will 
always be greater than their, proficiency in. reaſoning and philoſo- 


phy. But whoever poſſeſſes the other noble virtues of humanity, 


meekneſs, and moderation, as very many of them, no doubt, do, 
is beholden for them to nature or election, not to the nas 
his calling. $28 


It was no bad undone in . the old Rojas for Pede a 
che ſtrong effect of the prieſtly character, to make it a ldw that | 
no one ſhould be received into the ſaccidotal office; Ul he was 


1 
* 


paſt fifty years, « of age, Dion. Hal. lib. i i. The living a lay- | 


man till that oy; it Is 1 Vell be able to fik the” cha- _— 


nager. 155 
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find in lib: viiaithat he was obliged td mount ſome GINA ca- 
valry with Gare :horſes. At preſent, no part of Eusore 
has ſo bad horſes of all kinds as Fuax cb But GWAMAuv 


abounds with encellent war botſes: This may beget a little ſuſ- 


picion, that even animals depend not: on the climate; but on the 
different breeds, and on the ſteill and care in reariug them. The 
north of Ex AN abounds; in the beft horſes of all Kinds which 


are perhaps in the word. In the neighbouring counties, north | 
 fide:of the WIEN, 0 gobd horſes of any Kind are to be mer 


with! Sruano) lib. ii. rejecta, in a great mieafure, the influence 
ol climates upon men. All is cuſtom and education, ſays he. 
It is not from nature, that the Arurxiaus are learned, the 
Liczvzemonrans' ignorant, and the T'atzaxs too who are 


- ſtill- nearer neighibours to the former. ok the difference of 


brag ee eee gre, gh Pp 


- NOTE (L], f 219. 


| Tlie wh or Ap L 
+ I regular in their morals; 'becaufe they are more remark- 
eck, and the faults of individuals draw diſhonour on the whole. 
The oly exception to this rule is, when the ſuperſtition 


| prejudices of che urge ſociety” are lo, ſtrong as to throw an in- 


famy on the ſmaller fociety, inde t of their morals. For 
in that caſe, Having fo charatter either to fave or gain, theybe- 
Irn of their behaviour, except among theniſelves. | 


' NOTE (MI, P · 222. 
Au apt 00 ſufpect the Negtoes 1 to be naturally inferior to the 


1 Whites. There ſcarcely eyer was a civilized, nation of that WW 
8 complexion, nor even any individual eminent either in action or WW 
1 ſpeculation. Noi ingenious manufactures amongſt them, no arts WW 
no ſciences. On the other hand, the moſt rude and barbarous | 7 
of the Whites, * as the ancient, ö preſent Ta- : 
| vans, E 


Lie horſes were very good; the GRHAN very bad. We 
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rns, ha ve till ſomething eminent about them, in their valour, 
form of government, or ſome other particular; | Such a uniform 
and conſtant difference! could not happen in ſd many countries 
and ages, if nature had not made an original diſtinction between 
theſc breeds of men. Not to mention our colonies; there are 
Nuczxos flares difperſed alt over Ebnorzz /of whons nous ever 
diſcovered any ſymptoms of ingenuity 5; though low people; with- 
out education, will ſtart up amongſt us, and diſtinguiſſi themſelves 
in every profeſſion. In Jauaica, indeed, they talk of one Ne- 
groe as a man of parts and wirtiogs but it is likely he is admir- 
C ke a WR 1 of ew 
v——_—_ : a 


JAINTERS i= EDD: Me Ccrople *s n and fors 
| row as well as any other paſſion; But they ſeem not to dwell 
ſo much on theſe melancholy affections as the poets, who, 
chough chey copy every motion of the human breaſt, yet paſs 
quickly ovet the agreeable ſentiments. A painter repreſents 
only one inſtant ; and if that be paſſionate enough, it is ſure 
to affect and delight the ſpeclator: But nothing can furniſh to 
the poet a variety of ſcenes. and incidents and ſentiments, ex- 
cept diſtreſs, terror, or anxiety. n and fatisfac- 


tion is attended * . we N no farther room for 
action. ue N 


n ? 


2 vor * 103, + 75. 


2% 921 * 


IRE more ancient, Roan lived i in 3 war e 
| all cheir neighbours: and in old Larix, the term hoſtir; 
1 both a ſtranger and an enemy. This is remarked. by 
Ciexxo; but hy him is aſcribed to the humanity of his anceſtors, 
who ſoftened, as much as poſlible, the denomination of an enemy, 
by calling him by the ſame appelation which ſigniſied a ſtranger. 
De OF. lib. ii. It is however much more probable, from the 
manners of the times, that the fetocity of "thoſe people was ſo 
great as to make them regard all ſtrangets as enemies, and call 
them by the ſame name. It is not, beſides, conſiſtent with the 
moſt common maxim of policy'or of nature, "that any ſtate ſhould - 
za . © 8 


92 
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Lind hn public. enemies with a friendly. eye, or preſerve ar 

ſuch ſentiments for them as the Roman orator would aſcribe to 
his anceſtors. Not to mention, that the early RouAus really | 

- exerciſed piracy, as we learn from their firſt treaties with Cax- 

_ TH4er, preſerved by Pol xnius, lib, iii. and conſequently, like 
the 841A and Alcerrks rovers, wete actually at war with 
molt nations, IT e Age. 


N A 1 HE | 
„ 
Vorn {FP}, p. 360. | 
Are ſoldier in the Roman infantry had a denarius 2 · 
day, ſomewhat leſs than eightpence. The Roman em- 
perors had commonly 25 legions in pay, which allowing 5000 
men to a legion, makes 125,000. Tacir. Ann. lib. iv. It is 
true, there were alſo auxiliaries to the legions; but their numbers 
are uncertain, as well as their pay. To conſider only the le- 
gionaries, the pay of the private men could not exceed 1,600,000 
pounds. Now, the parliament in the laſt war commonly allowed 
for the fleet 2,500,060. We have therefore 900,000 over for 
the officers and other expences of the Roman legions. There 
| ſeem to have been but few officers in the Rowan armies in com- 
pariſon of what are employed in all our modern troops, except 
ſome SwWISss corps. And theſe officers had very ſmall pay: A 
centurion, for inſtance, only double a common ſoldier. And as 
the ſoldiers from their pay (Tacrr. Aan. lib. i.) bought their 
own clothes, arms, tents, and baggage; this muſt alſo diminiſh 
conſiderably the other charges of the army. So little expenſive 
was that mighty government, and ſo eaſy was its yoke over the 
world. And, indeed, this is the more natural concluſion from 
the foregoing calculations. For money, after the conqueſt of 
Ksar, ſeems to have been nearly in as great plenty at Rows, | 
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as it is at _ in the richeſt of the ann e , : 
N 2 Vor Cd „ es.. , 
| Tse facts I give upon the authority of Monſ. du Tor . 
in his Reflefions Politiques, an author of reputation. - 
| . Though I muſt confeſs, that the facts which he advances on 
8 other occaſions, are often ſo ſuſpicious, as to make his autho- | 
| | rity leſs in this matter. However, the general- obſervation, | 


that | 


Fe + 


8 
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that the augmenting of the money in France does not at firſt 
proportionably augment the prices, is certainly juſt. 


By the bye, this ſeems to be one of the beſt reaſons which 


can be given, for a gradual and univerſal increaſe of the deno- 


mination of money, though it has been entirely overlooked in all 
thoſe volumes which have been written, on that queſtion by Mu- 
Lon, Du Tor, and Pazis de Vasa EZY. Were all our money, 
for inſtance, recoined, and a penny's worth of ſilver taken from 
every ſhilling, the new ſhilling would probably purchaſe every 
thing that could have been bought by the old; the prices of 
every, thing would thereby be inſenſible diminiſhed; foreign trade 

enlivened; and domeſtic induſtry, by the circulation of a great 
number of pounds and ſhillings, would receive ſome increaſe and 
encouragement, , In executing ſuch a project, it would be better- 
to make the new ſhilling paſs for 24 halfpence, in order to pre- 


ſerve the illuſion, and make it be taken for the ſame. Andas 


a recoinage of our ſilver begins to be requiſite, by the continual 
wearing of our ſhillings and ſixpences, it may be doubtful, whether 
ve ought to imitate the example in King WiLL1am's reign, when 


the ah money was raiſed to the old 3 
NOTE [R3, * 333. c 
JT mult 1 be remarked, "that throughout this dif. 


courſe, wherever I \ peak of the level of money, I mean 
always its proportional level to the commodities, labour, induſtry, 
and fkill, which is in the ſeveral ſtates. And! aſſert, that where 
theſe advantages are double, triple, quadruple, to what they are 
in the neighbouring ſtates, the money infallibly will alſo be double, 
triple, quadruple. The only circumſtance that can obſtruct the 
exactneſs of theſe proportions, is the expence of tranſporting the 
commodities from one place to another; and this expence is ſome- 
times unequal. Thus the corn, cattle, cheeſe, butter, of Der- 
BYSHiRE, cannot draw the money of Loxpox, fo much as the 
manufactures of LoDο draw the money of Dexnysnine. But 
this objection is only a ſeeming one: For fo 'far as the tranſport 


of commodities is expenſive, fo far is the communication n 
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n Vork m_ p. 1 e e 
5 152 Hara heard | it has been computed, that all the creditors 
ol the public, natives and foreigners, amount only to 17,000. 


Theſe make a figure at preſent on their income; but in caſe 
of ; 2 public bankruptcy, would, in an inſtant,” become the loweſt, 
as well as the moſt wretched of the people, © The dignity and 
authority of the landed geniry and vobility is much better rooted ; 
and would render the contention very unequal, if i ever we come 
to that extremity. One would incline to allign to this event a 
very near period, ſuch. as half a century, had not our fathers' 
prophecies of this kind been already found fallacious, by the du- 
ration of our public credit ſo much beyond all reaſonable expec- 
tation. When the aſtrologers in Fxaxce were every year fore- 
relling the death of Henzy IV. Theſe fellows, fays he, mu 
| be right at laſt. We ſhall, therefore, be more cautious than to 

align any preciſe date; and ſhall content SO with pointing 

| out the event- in * | 


| NOTE try N 


VOLUMELLA Aye lib. ii. cap. 8. ar o_ ZAcver 
| and AFRICA che bearing of twins was frequent, and even 
cuſtomary; gemini partus familiarer, ac pene ſolennes ſunt. If this 
Was true, there is a phyſical difference both in countries and 
ages. For travellers make no ſuch remarks on theſe countries 
at preſent, Oy the contrary, we are apt to ſuppoſe the northern 
nations more prolific. As thoſe two ee were provinces 
of the Roman empire, it is difficult, though not altogether ab- 
ſurd, to ſuppoſe that ſuch a man as  CoLUNEBLE _— be mil. | 
raken hey nn ern e 


- NOTE (V3, p p44 464 


Erler. . The inhuman for. 3 Rome, 
map juſtly, be conſidered. too as an effect of the peoples 
| neue for ſlaves, and was alſo a great c cauſe. of the general - 
- inhumanity of their princes, and rulers. Who can read the 
accounts of the amphitheatrical entertainments without hor- 
ror? Or who is ſurpriſed, that the emperors. ſhould treat that 


people i in the ſame way the people treated their inferiors ? 
One's 


r 8 


2 1 1 . 
v 7. 3s 5 
40 NW 


ta; chat the rhei —＋ A man could almoſt 
pleaſed; by a fingle blow, to put an end to ſuch a race of mon- 
ters: Vou may thank God, ſays the author above cited, Feil. 
7.) addreſſag himſelf to the Rowan people, that you have a 
maſter (to wit the mild and merciful Nezo) who is incapable 
of learning cruelty from your example. This was ſpoke in the 
begitibing of his reign: But he fitted them very well afterwards 3 
and, no doiibr, Was conſiderably i prove 
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> Siſerver was 4 name of r doi ee 
2 ſpecies, without any correlative, this forms a ſtrong pte- 
ſuniptios that the latter were by far the leaſt humerous! It is 
an urliverſal obſervation which we may form upon language, that 
where too related parts of a whole bear any proportion to bach 
ther, in numbers, rank or conſideration, there are always cor- 
relative terms invented, which anſwer to both the parts, and 


expreſs their” mutuat relation. If they bear no proportiom to 


euch other; the term is only invented for che "leſs; and marks 
is diſtinction ftom the whole. Thus mum and wonun, maſter 


very much With regard te dhe particular words where this'di- 

n&tion obtains; and may thence afford very ſtrong inferen 
concerning the manners and cuſtoms of different nations. The 
military government of the Roman, emperors had exalted the 


Thie: Henck miles and Sagative became relative terms; à thing, 
dil ten, unknowñ 
N Modern ſuperſtition exalted the clergy f ſo high, that they © over- 
balanced the Whole ſtate: Hence clergy and alt) are terms op- 
poſed in all modern languages ; and in tiefe alone. And from 
the ſame 3 infer, that * the number of flaves bought 
by 


a wiſh of Cale. 


d by the fight of be 
10 ne he had, Ju 8 1 your Len 


and ſer ami father - and ſons prince and ſubje2," frgnger and cin. 
zen; ate cofrelutve terms. But the words ſeuntdny carpenter, 


ſmith; tailor,” &el habe no correſpondent terms, which expreſs 
thoſe who are no ſeamen, no carpentero, We: | Languages differ 


ſo high, that they balanced all the other orders of the 


| to ancient, and Mill To to modern languages. 
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bole rep de ri nf 8 ae woold. hw hed 
a correlative, which would have expreſſed: the former ſpecies of 
ſlaves, | But theſe, it would: ſeem, compoſed-the be of 
enen e e but: ag xc 


"| NOTE[Y], „ ½%¼Ü | 
Nes temerd ancille ejus rei cauſa comparantur = pa- 
5 VN © riant.” Digel. lib. v. tit. 3. de hered, petit. lex 27. 
The following texts are to the ſame purpoſe, “ Spadonem mor- 
« boſum non eſſe, neque vitioſum, verius mihi videtur; ſed ſanum 
<c eſſe, ſicuti illm qui unum teſticulum habet, qui etiam gene- 
« rare poteſt. ' Digeft. lib, ii. tit. 1. de adilitio edicto, lex 6. 92. 
Sin autem quis ita ſpado fit, ut tam neceſſaria pars corporis 
tte peniĩtus abſit, morboſus eſt. Id. Jex 7. His impotence, it 
ſeems, was only regarded ſo far as his health or liſe might be 
affected by it. In other reſpects, he was full as valuable. The 
ſame reaſoning is employed with regard to female ſlaves. 
6c. Queritur de ea muliere quæ ſemper mortuos parit, an morboſa 
« ſit? et ait Sabinus, ſi vulvæ vitio hoc contingit, morboſam eſſe.” 
1d. lex 14. It had even been doubted, whether a woman preg- | 
nant was morbid. or vitiated ; and it is determined, that ſhe is 
ſound, not on account of che value of her offspring, but becauſe 
it is the natural part or oſſice of women to bear children; Si 
„ mulier preegnans venerit, inter omnes conyenit.ſanam eam efſe. 
Maximum enim ac præcipuum munus fœminarum accipere ac 
« tueri conceptum. Puerperam quoque ſanum efſe;' ſi modo 
«-nihil extrinſecus accedit, quod corpus ejus in aliquam valetu- 
« dinem immitteret. De ſterili Cœlius diſtinguere Trebatium 
* dicit ut fů natura kan ah ns 4 fi 0 corporis con · 
wa 14. IP" 4 wow Wo OO | 


T5 practice of leaving, great 1 * 01 money bands 
though. one had near relations, was common in Greecs, 
as well as Rouz; as we may gather from Lvcian. This 
practice prevails much leſs in modern times; and Bux Jonson 3 
Vorroxs is therefore Almoſt entirely extracted from 3 cie 
authors, and ſuits better the, manners of thoſe tim „ 


1 8 
91 + 3 
+ 


- It may juſtly be thought, that the liberty of divorces in) | 
Rows was -another diſcouragement to marriage. Such a prac- 
pe prevents not quarrels from humour but rather increaſes them; 

and occaſions alſo thoſe from interoft, which are much more 
e deſtructive. See farther on this head, Part I. 
Effay XVIII. Perhaps too the unnatural luſts of the ancients 
TTT | 
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JLIN. ib: xvili. cap. 3. The Gong * in caps 6. wn 
Verumque fatentibus latifundia. perdidere. ITatian; jam 
—_ provinciass. 1 Sex. domi ſemifſem Arxleæ poſſidebant, cum 
inter fecit cos NxxO princeps. In this view the barbarous butchery 
committed by the firſt Roman emperors, was not, perhaps, ſo 
deſtructive to the public as we may imagine. Theſe never ceaſed 
till, they had extinguiſhed all the illuſtrious families, which had 
enjoyed the plunder of the world, during the latter ages of the 
republic. The new nobles who aroſe in their place, were its 
ſplendid, as we learn from. Tacrr. Aan. li, iii. cap. 55. _ 


_ NOTE [BBJ, qo 426. 


E ſhall mention from Dioboxvs SicuLvs alone a few 
_ - maſſacres, which paſſed in the courſe of ſixty years, 
during the moſt ſhining age of Ga ECE. There were baniſhed 
from SyYBax1s 500 of the nobles and their partizans; lib. xii. 
p. 77. er edit, RHoDomannt. Of Cuians, 600 citizens ba- 
niſhed ; lib. xiii. p. 189. At Ernzsus, 340 killed, oo ba- 
niſned; lib. xiii. p. 223. Of CrazxMIANs, 500 nobles killed, 
all the reſt baniſhed; lib. xiv. p. 263. The Coamrntäns 
killed 120, baniſhed 500; lib. xiv. p. 304. PrazBIvas: the 
Sraxrax baniſhed 300 BzxoTtians; lib. xv. p. 342. Upon the 
fall of the Laczpzmonians, democracies were reſtored in * 
cities, and ſevere vengeance taken of the nobles, after the Gazzx+ 
manner. But matters did not end there. For the baniſhed / 
nobles, returning in many places, butchered. their adverſaries at 
PuiALE, in Coniurn, in Maca, in Pnriastia. In this laſt 
f they killed 300 of the N but theſe again revolting, 
killed 


killed Abe ah, eee baniſhed me ella xv. 
p. 337. In Axcabia 1400 baniſhed, beſides many killed. 
The baniſnhed retired to Sranva and to PaLLantiun: The 
latter wert delivered up to their countrymen, and all killed; lib. 


xv. p. 373. Of the baniſned from AxGonand/Thenss, there 


were 509 in the Spartan army z ad. p. 374 Here is a de- 
tail of the moſt rematkable of /AG.4TBocues's::emelfies from 
the ſame author. The people n his uſurpation had baniſhed 
609 nobles; lib. xix. p. 655: Afterwa 
currence with the people, killed 4000 nobles, and baniſhed 
6000; id; p. 647. " Hehled. 4000 people at GLA; i. p. 
741. By AGarhocues's brother 8 oOo baniſhed from Sraacuskz 
lib. xR. p. 757 The inhabitants of Poets ra, to the number 
of 40,000, were killed, man, woman, and child; and with tortures, 
for the ſake of their money; id. p. 802. All tlie relations, to 
wit, father, brother, children, grandfather, of his Lipran 
army, killed: id. p. 803. He killed 7000 exiles after capitu- 
lation; id. p. 8 16. It is to be remarked, that AGarHociss 
was a man of great ſenſe and courage, and is not to be * 
of wanton . _— wa maxims of his * 


rr [0C3, * . 


u 3 ras his ci to. rio ofthe pr 
| he enumerates all the ſums he had expended. |; When 
awenye;, 30 minas: Upon a chorus of men 20 minas; urmuge. ic, 


8 minas; grIgeor .xognywry 50 minas; . gages 3 minas; 


Seven times trierarch, where he ſpent 6 talents: Taxes, once 
30 minas, another. time 40 b egen, 12; minas; zogny®- 
ede v, 15 minas; ve vgn, 18 mines; æeeMνεν, 


S %s, 77" minas; Tgings N νε , 15 minas; greg, 30 : 


minas: In the whole ten [talents 38 minas. An immenſe ſum 
for an AruRNIAN fortune, and what alone would: be eſteemed 


great riches, Orat. 20. It is true, be ſays, the law did not obbge 


him abſolutely to be at ſo much expence, not above a fourth. 


But without the favour of the people, no body was ſo much as 


ſafe; and this was the only way to gain it. „See farther, ora. 


24. e In another . 


ds that tyrant, in con- | 
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| * ſays that by e had PRs his s whole te fore, and an immenſe 


one, cighty*alents, for the people. Orat. 25. de prob. Evanpai. 
The pero, or ſtrangers, find, am tie, f they do not contri- 


| but largely enough to the people $ fancy, that they have reaſon 


to repent it. Orat. 30. contra PII. You may fee with what 
care DenosTyznxs diſplays his expences of this nature, when he 
pleads for himſelf de corona; and how he exaggerates/Mivias's. 
ſtingineſs in this Particular, i in his accyſation: of that criminal. 


All chis, by the bye, is 4 mark of a very iniquitous judicature: | 


And yet the Aruzmans valued themſelves on having the moſt 
* al oo Ron ee of 705 "angles an 4am. 
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T HE 3 ns led are all TIER orators, ku | 
& philoſophers, whoſe teſtimony is unqueſtioned. It is 
dangerous to rely upon writers who deal in ridicule and ſatire. 
What will poſterity, for inſtance, infer from this paſſage of Dr 
Swirrz 1 told him, that in che kingdom of Taxa (Bur- 
46 ram) by the natives called Laxcpox(Lowpos) where I had 
« ſojourned ſome time in my travels, the bulk of the people con- 
« ſiſt, ina manner, wholly of diſcoverers; witneſſes, informers,accu- 
«« ſers, proſecutors, evidences, ſwearers, together with their ſeveral 
 ſubſervient and ſubalterp inſtruments, all under the colours, the 
conduct, and pay of miniſters of ſtate. and their deputies. | 
The plots in that kingdom are uſually the workmanſhip of 
« thoſe perſons,” r. Goruives's: travels. Such a repre- 
ſentation might ſuit the government of Atuzns; not that of 
ENGLAND, which is remarkable, even in modern times, for hu- 
manity, jultice, and liberty. Vet the Doctor s ſatire, though 


carried to extremes, as is uſual with bim, even beyond other 


ſatirical writers, did not altogether want an object. The 
Biſhop of Rocuss ren, who was. his friend, and of the ſame 


party, bad been baniſhed a little before by bill of attainder, with 
great 28 but without ſuch Nen as was nk or e 
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"NOTE (EE, p.438. 


eral, ee is more candour and decay in e 
won but leſs exactneſs and care, than in the moderns. 
Oui? ſpeculative factions, eſpecially thoſe of religion, throw fuch 
an illuſion over our minds, that men Teem to regard impartiality 
to their adverſaries ard to heretics, as a vice or weakneſs: But 
the commonneſs of books, by means of printing, has obliged mo- 


dern hiſtorians to be more careful in avoiding contradictions and 


incongruities. Diobonus Sicvrs is 4 good writer, but it is 
with pain I ſee his narration contiadict, in ſo many particulars, 
the two moſt authentic pieces of all Gzzezx hiſtory, to wit, 
Xxxornov's expedition, and Dos THEMEG's orations. Pru- 


rann and Abrtan uy ſrarce | ever to have read 93 2 


ky - 
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JLINY, ib. Ai cap. 2 5. abt that Peet hd 1 boaſt, 
| that there had fallen in battle againſt him one million 


one hundred and ninety-two thouſand men, beſides eon Che 
periſhed in the civil wars. It is not probable, that that conque- 


ror could ever pretend to be ſo exact in his computation. But 
allowing the fact, it is likely, that the HzLvern, Genxmans, 


and Barons, whom e ee amount to near a 


nne 1 8 | 3 


E are to obſerve; wiki when Broke zi ; HaLycannas: 
sus ſays, that if we regard the ancient walls of 
Rom, the extent of that city will not appear greater than that 
of Aruxus; he'muſt mean the AcroroLis and bigh town only. 
No ancient author ever ſpeaks of the Prazum, Püalzaus, 
and Munycn14, as the ſame with ATS. Much leſs can it 
be ſuppoſed, that D:ionys1vs would conſider the matter in that 
light, after the walls of Cimox and PerrcLes were deſtroyed, 
and ATHENS was entirely ſeparated from theſe other towns. 
This obſervation deſtroys all Voss1vs's 3 wok intro- 
duces common ſenſe i into —_— calculations, '/ 1 80 

NOTE, 


amy pen Fm — — th wa 
the greater part of their importation. of c his : 
is a ſtrong proof that there is fame © . make in the. ars. 
going paſſage of Aruznazvys, For Arion, itſelf: was ſol ba 
ren of born, that it produced not enough even tu maittain 
peaſunts- Tir. Liv. lib. xliti. ap! 6 Ad pee 
dimai would ſcarcely feed 100,000 men ee 
ve any in his #avigium foe vod, ſays, that/s ſhip, which, 
ons he gives, ſeems to habe Bren about the ſize 
our-third rates, cartied as much corn hd maintain all A. 
riel for 4 twelyemonth. But perhaps "An uns was decayed 
ar that time; and beſides, it ene o truſt to ſuch looſs 
rhetorical calculations, *! was za event gn cole ee 
. n, 0 * ASL . Fi PLTEIES to 21185 } Swat 2411 3 L 
1 Battin 01 Dads TE [1 11. p. 4474 AG. eee 
N 0b. B70. . When Alaunͥͤ ö | 
LAI Tens, we: .moy ſafely. conclude, that almoſt. all the. 
inhabitants were preſent... Whoever. is acquainted, with tho 
ſpirit of the n eſpecially of the Tnzzans, will never 
ſuſpect, that any of tem would d + their country, when it 
was reduced to ſuch extreme peril aud diſtreſs As: Arrz- 
AvDER took the towu by ftorm, all thoſe who: bote arms werfe 
put to the fword withoat'mercy z and they amounted only t0 
6000 men. Among theſe were ſome ſtrangers: and manu- 
mitted. ſlaves. The captives, cunſiſting of old men, women, 
children, and ſlaves, were" ſold, and they amounted to 30, 
We may therefore conclude that the free citizens in Tues; - 
of both ſexes and all ages, were near 24,0003 the ſtrangers. and 
ſlaves about 12, 00. /'Fheſe laſt, we may obſerve, were ſomes 
what fewer in proportion than at ATHENS; 2s. is reaſonable-to- 
imagine from this circumſtance, that Arnzus was à town of 
more e trade to ſupport flaves, and of more entertainment to allure | 


. — to wept Ris, 
25 


was the whole number of people, bot" in the eiey ef 

andthe neighbouritg territory: A very moderate 

muſt be coafefſed; and the computation” beg unded "oft 
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CY TRABO, lib..v.: fes, that the Kegan e he pr to- 

4D ' hibited the raifing houſes higher than feventy feet. In 

| another paſſagey lib. xvi. he ſpeaks of the; houſes, of R. n a 

; ably high; | See alſo to the ſame purpoſe Vrravvivs, 
. lib. ii. cap. 8. 5 Auisrinzs the ſophiſt, in his orwion 4s Papeny, 
5 | 2 Ron conſiſted of cities on the top of cities; and 
| tat Fs wer u gen u nteand unfold, is would cov 
TT 
f :  hyperbolical ſtyle, one knows not how far he muſt be reduced. 
But this reaſoning ſeems natural: If Roz was built in ſo ſcat- 
tered a manner as Dior fays, and ran fo much into the 
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| . A 0 a waits all e eee 
e deferibes a country-houſe: But fince that was the idea 

|  which'the:anciemts formed of a magnificent and convenient build- 
| ing, e great men would certainly build the fame way in town- 

f In laxitatem ruris .exourrunt,” ſays SANA of the rich and 
voluptuous; epiſt. 114. Varzamas Marmtus, lib. iv. cap. 4, 

ſpeaking of Cixcunarvus's field of four acres, ſays, * Auguſte 

eme thay pres p p- e patet quantum Cix- 

. wenn er- „ 
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* N 'OENIA. eius (Rona). collegere ambien imperato- 
199414 ribus,- cenſoribuſque VRESPASIANIES, A. U. C. 828. 
I e. complex montes ſeptem, ipſa diyiditur 
compita earum e mw 
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4 tuto, ad Coils portas, que ſunt hodie numero 37 ita ut 
i duodecim portæ ſemel numerentur, prætereanturque ex veteribus 
« ſeptem, quæ eſſe deſierunt, efficit paſſuum per directum 30, 775. 


«Ad extrema vero tectorum cum caſtris prztoriis ab eodem Mil- 
ee per vicos omnium viarum, menſura collegit paulo amplius 


4 ſeptuaginta millia paſſuum. ere, eee eee 


e dignam :profecto, zitimationem' concipiat, 


« oulius urbismagnituinem in ttoorbe potufl d comparar.” 
Prin. lib. iii. cap. 5. e 37; 


All the beſt a if e read the! ae bere 


die; wait ir ie eee e n a: e 60 eg h 


miles. The queſtion is, What Prinv means by 30,75 paces, 


and how that number was formed? The manner in which I con- 
ceive it, is this. Rome was a ſemicircular area of thirteen miles 
circumference. The Forum, and conſequently the Milliarium, 
we know, was fituated on the banks of the Traxx, and near 
the centre of the circle, or upon the diameter of the ſemicirc 
area, | Though there were dir leres gates te Rowe, yet 
only twelve of them had ſtraight ſtreets, leading them to the Mil- 
karium. Prinv, therefore, having affigned the circumference 
of Roux, and knowing that that alone was notſufficient to give 
us a juſt notion of its ſurface, uſes this farther method. He ſup- 


poſes all the ſtreets, leading from the Milkatium to the twelve 
gates, to be laid together into one ſtraight line, and ſuppoſes we 


run along that line, ſo as to count each gate once: In which caſe, 
he ſays, that the whole line is 30,775 paces: Or, in other words, 
that each ſtreet or radius of the ſemicircular area is upon an ave- 
rage two miles and a half; and the whole length of Roms: is 


five miles, rp erg vs Ar N eee 

tered ſuburbs. 573 
Praun eee, dene tis pies th Fe er 

ner; with regard to the laying together the ſeveral ſtreets 

Roxx into one line, in order to compoſe 30, % paces: wy 

then he ſuppoſes, that ſtreets led from the Milliarium Oy 

gate, 1 Rreet rr fo Rag in length. 
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never kink ee Dee ihe PP 'of 
Ronix as aſſigned by Piiny. A radius of t miles and a half 
fartas very nearly that cincumfernce. (.) There is an abſur- 
L e ciry ſo Hui phe running to irs 
interfer r as they approach. & (3) This di ini | = 
the-greatneſs kr PW Any od rdun char blow x 7 
Rum. or Ror IAD. tile fits - 
The ſenſe which Ven, in 15 Geeste are puts on 
this paſſage of Paigy, errs-widely in the other extreme. One 
manuſcript of no authority, inſtead bf thirteen miles, has aſſigned 
thirty; miles forthe compaſy of the walls of Rus: And Vos. 
stus underftands this only of the curvilinear part of the circum- 
ference; fippebng, that as the Traxx fort 


ormed the diameter, 
chere were na walls bailt on that ſide. But (T.) this reading is 
allowed: to be cantrary to almaſt all the manuſcripts. (2.) Why 
ſhould: Pliux, a conciſe writer, repeat the compaſs of the walls 
of Ronix in two ſueceſſive ſentences? (3. Why repeat it with 
ſoferfible a variation? (4.) What is the mating df PLivy's men. 
tioning twiee he Miziziaa un, if a line was meaſured that had 
no dependenes on the Mirai? ( A wall is 
| ſaid by Vos to have been dra vy la and 
' eomprehended all the buildings avid ſuburbs a dent ſide of 
me Txazz; yet its. compaſs was only bfty miles and even here 
critics ſuſpe d ſome miſtake or cotruption in the tent ſince the 
walls, which remain, and which, are ſuppoſed to be the ſame | 
with Avzziran's, exceed not twelve miles. It is not probable, 
that: Roms would diminiſh from Avevsrus 0 'AURELIAN. 
It remained ſtill che capital of the ſame empire) and none of 
the ciyil wars in that long period, except the tumulis on the 
death of Maxinus and Baumnvus, ever affected the city. 
Canscaiia is Rid by Avs8iiv's Vieros: toi have (increaſed. 
| Rome. (6.) There are no remains af uneient“ buildings, 
which mark any ſuch greatneſs, of Roste. Vogsrup's rep!) ta 
jection, ſeems. abſurd, / That the rubbziſtt would fink fxty 
und, It N W 3 


Perhiaph to k00, ney ewe gates | led ts winch bdrm Fe 


cap. 10. Notwithſtanding this bulk of ALT AuBAIA, which 


_ aſſigns for its 


. city. phos vi ood fa): ene is 


dhe number of houſes in Rowe: to be betwixt forty and fifty 
chouſand. (8.) The very extravagance; of the conſequences 
8 as well as Lirsius, if they be neceſſary, 
deſtroys the foundation on which they are grounded: That 
Roux contained fourteen millions of inhabitants; while the whole 
kingdom of Fzancs Bar gn bs 1 
tat “ 1 4 "+ N l Gl | 
The dnlj;ojettien ts the das nab = Ree ed akin | 
to the paſſage of Prin, ſeems. to: lie in this, That Prix r, after 

mentioning the thirty-ſeven gates of Rox, aſſigns only 2 reaſon 
for ſuppreſſing the ſeven old ones, and ſays nothing; of the 
eighteen gates, the ſtreets leading from which terminated, ac» 
cording to my opinion, before they reached the Forum. But 
as Prixy was writing to the Romans, \ who perfectly knew the 
_ diſpoſition of the ſtreets, it is not {trange he ſhould take a cir- - 
 ciniſtance for granted, which was ſo familiar to every ws] 

e 


{i | I NOTE Dm v 4556 1 | to * va 
& Wien Perrin ſays, its walls were ten miles in circum- 
4 ference, when founded by Alxxänpr; lib. iv. cap. 8. 
SAB; who had travelled to AtkxAM DR, as well as Dio bo- 
RUS Sicbrus, ſays it was ſcarce four miles long, and in moſt 


places about a mile broad; lib. xvii. Pl inv ſays it reſembled 


a Maceponiax. caſſock, ſtretching out in the corners; lib. v. 


ſeems but moderate, Diopoxvs S$1cuvs, ſpeaking of its cifcuit 
as drawn by ALTE TAU DER (which it yever exceeded, as we learn 
from AmMianvs Maxceiimvs, lib. xxii. cap. 16.) fays i it was 

unyibe dur pigeila, extremely great, ibid. The reaſon which he 

; furpaſſiog all cities in the world (for he excepts | 
not Rowe) is, that-it contained 300,000 free inhabitants. He 

alſo, mentions the revenues of the kings, to wit, 6000 talents, 
as another circumſtance to the ſame purpoſe: No ſuch mighty 
fm in our eyes, even though we make allowance for the dif. 
<2 AY * 1 beredt 


ferent value of OS © Vt ha Sraaro fn 
5 | Might ape: one 7 5 Wanne ee thas: hb | 
= whole banks of the river. from GzxavzszanD to Winssox are 
© one ciiy? This is even more chan STrano ſays of the banks of 
"a | tte lake Maxxrxons, and of the canal to Canorvus; It is a vul- 
FF ger faying in Irauvz that the king of SanpiniA has but one 
E . tan in PrzpmonT;' for it is all a town. Acre, in Joss- 
rea os de Bello Jupaic, lib. ii. cap 16. to make his audiehee com- 


7 


1 deavours to magnify, deſcribes. only che compaſs. of the city as 
= drawn by ArzXAunzx: A clear prouf that the bulk of the in- 
» habitants were lodged there, and chat the neighbouring country 
was no more than what might eee g. ger e 
"ny. ner ee oC poop . e . 
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32 a ag -NOTE (003. pa 45+... { 20-8672 ; 
K FAR Gn Nzzons, cap. 30.) that a portico. or Piazza 00 
it was 3000 feet long; © tanta lakitas ut porticus tripli- 
« ces milliarias haberet.” He cannot mean three miles. For 
the whole extent of the houſe from the Pataris to the Esqu- 
ru was not near, ſo great. So when Vorisc, in Avariang 
mentions a portica in SaLLUST'S 7 which be calls poriicus 
_ milliarenſis, it _ be underſtooc A feet... So, alſo 
menen ; 8 5 1 2 . 17 | 
1 8⁰ ap in lib. i. wy 8. e e 
„ 4 1 ů in fe wa cpps i agrum 
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T appears from Sabah 3 that d tert had vo 
domeſtic ſlaves, who formed 4 different order from the 
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prehend the exceſſire greatneſs. of Al RTATDAIA: which he en- | 
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— ppl Pot nn are te ay | 
_ dents of this kind. Nor can we doubt, that the armies were 


compoſed of the people as well as of the nobility. The fighting 


men amongſt the H ELV ATI were the fourth part of the inhabi- 


tants ; ihm 
See Cxsar de bello Gall. lib. i. 
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2 | "HE inhabitants of Mazs21LLzs loſt not . 88 


1 over the GavLs in commerce and the mechanic arts, till 
the Roman dominion turned the latter from arms to agricul- 


ture and civil life. See STRAB0, lib. ir, That author, in ſe. 


veral places, repeats the obſervation concerning the improvement 


 arifiog from the Ronan arts and civility: And he lived at the 
e was new, and would be more ſenſible. 


time when the chan 
So alſo Pines; « Quis enim non, communicato orbe terrarum, 
<< majeſtate Romani imperii, profeciſſe vitam putet, commercio 
rerum ac ſocietate feſtæ pacis, omaiaque etiam, quz occulta 


© antea fuerant, in promiſcuo uſu facta. Lib. xiv. progem. Nu- 


% mine defim electa (ſpeaking of ITALY) quæ colum ipſum cla - 


© rius faceret, ſparla congregaret imperia, rituſque molliret, & tot 


* populorum diſcordes, feraſque linguas ſermonis commercio con- 

« traheret ad colloquia, & humanitatem homini daret; breviter- 
due, una cunRarum gentium in toto orbe patria fieret; lib, 
ü. cap. 5. Nothing can be ſtronger to this purpoſe than the 
following paſſage from TzxruLLiang. who lived about the age of 
SEVERUS. Certè quidem ipſe orbis in promptu eſt, cultior de 
+ die &c inſtruQtior priſtino. - Omnia jam per via, omnia nota, 
omnia negotioſa.  Solitudines famoſas retro fundi, ameeniſhmi 
# abliteraverunt, filvas arva domuerunt, feras pecora fugaverunt; 
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2 F « ſcopuli terrent; ubique domus, ubique populus, ubique reſpu- 
2 « blica, we Wh Summum teſtimonium frequentiæ humanæ, 
been 3 et duerelæ apud omnes, dum jam nos natura 
1 non ſuſtinet.” De anima, cap, 30 The air of rhetoric and 
declamation which appears in this paſſage, diminiſhes ſomewhat 
from its authority, but does not entirely deſtroy it. The ſame 
remark may be extended to che following paſſage of Anis ribzs 
the ſophiſt, who lived in the age of. Apzan. | The whole 
world,“ ſays he, addreſſing himſelf to the Romans, © ſeems to 
« keep one holiday; and mankind, laying afide the ſword which 
e they formerly wore, now betake themſelves to feaſting and to 


joy. The cities, forgetting-their ancient animoſities, preſerve 


* only one emulation, which ſhall embelliſh itſelf moſt by every 


c art and ornament : Theatres every where ariſe, amphitheatres, 


< porticos, aqueducts, temples, ſchools, academies; and one may 
«-fafely pronounce, that the ſinking world has been again raiſed 
« by your auſpicious empire. Nor have cities alone received an 


«increaſe of ornament und beauty; but the whole earth, like 
| ſe; is cultivated” and adorned: . Infomuch, 
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« empire {who are pas gu For try 8 ich 
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the inhabitants of ever, when ee by the Romans, 
amount only to three millions; yet Josy. de bello Jud. lib. 
Ii. cap. wr” þ 
Atgxanmria, were ſeven millions and à half, in the reign 
of Nzzo: And he expreſsly ſays, that he drew 'this account 
from the books of the Roman publicans, who levied-the poll- 


tax. STRKAB0, ib. xvii. praiſes the ſuperior police of the 


Romans with regard to the finances: of Aever, above that 


of its former monarchs: And no - of- adUminiſtr 
more * to the e of a * ö we read in 


Aruiuævs, 
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vix nobis elementa ſufſiciunt : & neceſ. 
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ſays that its inhabitants, excluding | thoſe of 
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of the eh that . town Manz1s, en L Auer anvinta, 
which was formerly a large city, had dwindled into 2 village. 


This is not, properly ſpeaking, a contradiction- Sus (Ab- 


aus r.) ſays, chat the Emperor Avevsrvs, having numbered 
the whole Roman empire, ſound it contained only 4.101, 


men (e. There is here ſurely ſome great miſtake, _ 


in the author or tranſcriber. But this authority, feeble as it is, 


may be ſufficient to counterbalanee the exaggerated accounts A 2 
Hexovorvs | eren ieee with eee more 
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the Rowan dominionh. But, in the e place, Porypros; 


though one ſees fometimes inſtances of his caution; diſcovers no 


in a ſingle ſtroke, by the bye, while he is intent upon another 
ſubject; and it is allowed, if there be any ſuſpicion of an author's 


inſincerity, that theſe oblique propoſitions diſcover we, "ou | 
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7 Movr Aan that that diſcourſe. of Nina al 

the filence of the oracles, is in | general of ſo odd a texture 
1 fo unlike his other Productions, that one is at a loſs what 
judgment to form of it. It is written in dialogue, which is a 
method of compoſition that Prurarcn commonly but little 


affects. The perſonages he introduces advance very wild, ab- 


ſurd, and contradiQtory © opinions, more like the viſionary ſyſtems 
or ravings of PLANT than the plain ſenſe of PLoutarcn.” "There 
runs alſo through 
which reſembles very little the ſpirit that appears: in other phi- 
oy: nag compaſitions * we author. For it is remarkable, 
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the whole an air of ſuperſtit ition and"credulity, : 


dat, 
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RODOTUS'or — yet there — all ae a 105 
loſopher leſs ſuperſtitious, excepting Ciczad and Lucian, 1 
mult therefore confeſs, that a paſſage of PLuTarcn, cited from 
this diſcourſe; has much leſs authority with eu 9 


* 


There is only one other diſcourſe of derten e to 
like objections, to wit, that concerning thoſe. whoſe puniſhment is 


W ils e and ſeems to have been chiefly com- 
La nope Pg erde tom Egg his __— 1 


And ry 1 cannot but obſerve, that: Monſ: Pinus, 
a writer eminent for candor, ſeems to have departed a little from 
his uſual character, when he endeavours to throw a ridicule 
upon: PLUTA&®CH on account of paſſages to be met with in this 
dialogue concerning oracles. The abſurdities here put into the 
mouths of the ſeveral perſonages are not to be aſcribed to Plv- 
ranch. He makes them refute each other z and; in general, 


he ſeems to intend the ridiculing of thoſe very opinions, which 
hops 9" har ang Hind: wo are, -t 20 OY. 
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ow is 6 ths, that; ke ihe ne of the Duke of . 


. BoysBov and the legitimate princes, againſt this deſti- 

nation of Lovis the XIVth, the doctrine of the original contrab 
is inſiſted on, even in that abſolute government. The Fazucn 

nation, ſay they, chuſing Hye Carzr and his poſterity to rule 
over them and their poſterity, where the former line fails, there 

is a tacit right reſeryed to chuſe a new royal family; and this right 
is invaded by calling the baſtard princes to the throne, without the 
| conſent of the nation.; But the Comte de BoULAINVILLIERS, 

| who, wrote in defence of the baſtard princes, ridicules this no- 


ion of an original contract, eſpecially when applied to Hvcn 
Carat; who mounted the throne, ſays be, by the ſame arts, 


| which 
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4 by the Deity. It is alſo writ in dialogue, contains like | 
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- which have ever been employed by all congaerortiand uſarpers 
He got his title, indeed, recognized by We es ace he hed 
put himſelf in poſſeſſion: But is this a choice or contract? The 
Comte de BoTIAAUVVILLIE As, we may obſerve, was a noted 


: republican; but being a man of learning, and very-converſant in 
hiſtory, he knew that the people were never almoſt conſulted ia 


theſe revolutions and new eſtabliſhments, and that time alone 


beſtowed right and authority on what was commonly at firſt 
founded on force and violence. Bas. Etat 4 la. France, 
Vol. III. 
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